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PREFACE. 


WE  have  lives  of  the  Poets  and  the  Painters ;  lives  of  Heroes, 
Philosophers,  and  Statesmen ;  lives  of  Chief-Justices  and  Chancellors. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  whose  patronage  of  art  has  been  princely 
in  its  munificence,  as  their  wealth  has  equalled  that  of  princes,  whose 
interests  have  become  a  chief  concern  of  statesmen,  and  have  involved 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war ;  whose  affairs  afford  a  leading  subject  of 
the  legislation  of  States,  and  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  volumes  of 
modern  jurists.  This  class  has  produced  men  who  have  combined  a 
vast  comprehensiveness  with  a  most  minute  grasp  of  details,  and 
whose  force  of  mind  and  will  in  other  situations  would  have  com- 
manded armies  and  ruled  states :  they  are  men,  whose  plans  and 
combinations  take  in  every  continent,  and  the  islands  and  the  waters 
of  every  sea  ;  whose  pursuits,  though  peaceful,  occupy  people  enough 
to  fill  armies  and  man  navies ;  who  have  placed  science  and  inven- 
tion under  contribution,  and  made  use  of  their  most  ingenious  instru- 
ments and  marvelous  discoveries  in  aid  of  their  enterprises  ;  who  are 
covering  continents  with  railroads  and  oceans  with  steamships ;  who 
can  boast  the  magnificence  of  the  Medici,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
Gresham  and  of  Amos  Lawrence ;  and  whose  zeal  for  science  and  zeal 
for  philanthropy  have  penetrated  to  the  highest  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  ever  reached  by  civilized  man,  in  the  ships  of  Grinnell. 

Yet  no  one  has  hitherto  written  the  Lives  of  the  Merchants.  There 
are  a  few  biographies  of  individuals,  such  as  the  life  of  Gresham  ;  but 
there  is  no  collection  of  such  lives  which,  to  the  merchant  and  the 
merchant's  clerk,  would  convey  lessons  and  present  appropriate  ex- 
amples for  the  conduct  of  his  business  life,  and  be  to  him  the  "  Plu- 
tarch's'Lives"  of  Trade;  while  for  the  historical  student  the  lives  of 
the  Merchants  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the  enterprises  of 
trade,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  would  throw  much  light  upon  the 
pages  of  history. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Modern  scholars  have  seen  the  important  bearing  of  the  history  of 
commerce  upon  the  history  of  the  world  ;  have  seen,  rather — as  Avho, 
in  this  most  commercial  of  all  eras,  can  fail  to  see  ? — how  large  a  chapter 
it  forms  in  the  history  of  the  world,  although  crowded  out  of  the  space 
it  ought  to  fill  by  the  wars  and  crimes  which  destroy  what  it  creates. 
Hume  was  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  branch  of  histori- 
cal inquiry,  and  Heeren  has  investigated  with  much  learning  the  com- 
merce of  the  ancients.  If  we  were  in  possession  of  lives  of  the  great 
merchants  of  antiquity,  what  light  would  they  not  throw  upon  the 
origin  of  States,  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  inventions  and  discov- 
eries, of  which  we  now  do  not  even  know  the  dates  ? 

Trade  planted  Tyre,  Carthage,  Marseilles,  London,  and  all  the  Ionic 
colonies  of  Greece.  Plato  was  for  a  while  a  merchant ;  Herodotus, 
they  say,  was  a  merchant.  Trade  was  honorable  at  Athens,  as  among 
all  nations  of  original  and  vigorous  thought ;  when  we  find  discredit 
attached  to  it,  it  is  among  nations  of  a  secondary  and  less  original 
civilization,  like  the  Romans. 

But  if  commerce  forms  so  large  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  what  would  the  history  of  America  be  if  commerce  and  men 
of  commerce  were  left  out?  Trade  discovered  America  in  the  ves- 
sels of  adventurers,  seeking  new  channels  to  the  old  marts  of  India  ; 
trade  planted  the  American  colonies,  and  made  them  flourish,  even 
in  New  England,  say  what  we  please  about  Plymouth  Rock ;  our 
colonial  growth  was  the  growth  of  trade — revolution  and  indepen- 
dence were  the  results  of  measures  of  trade  and  commercial  legisla- 
tion, although  they  undoubtedly  involved  the  first  principles  of  free 
government :  the  history  of  the  country,  its  politics  and  policy,  has 
ever  since  turned  chiefly  upon  questions  of  trade  and  of  finance, 
sailors'  rights,  protection,  banks,  and  cotton. 

Agriculture  is  doubtless  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  American,  as  of 
every  other  people,  being  the  occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population ;  but  it  is  not  agriculture,  it  is  commerce,  that  has  multi- 
plied with  such  marvelous  rapidity  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  them  grow  with  such  marvelous  growth — which 
has  built  Chicago  in  twenty  years  and  San  Francisco  in  five.  It  is 
trade  that  is  converting  the  whole  continent  into  a  cultivated  field, 
and  binding  its  ends  together  with  the  iron  bands  of  the  railroad. 
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If  commerce  be  thus  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  age,  it  is  fit  that  the  Live-  of  the  Merchants  should  be 
written  and  read. 

Were  it  not  for  the  picturesque  eloquence  of  Burke,  the  enterprise 
of  the  American  merchants  of  the  colonial  times  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  our  commercial 
career  since  the  Revolution.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  growth  of  American  trade  during  the  colonial  period  was 
relatively  as  great  as  it  has  been  since  ;  and  there  are  names  in  the 
list  of  the  merchants  of  those  times  which  should  find  a  place  and 
would  adorn  the  pages  of  American  Mercantile  Biography.  They 
were  no  common  men  who  laid  those  foundations  upon  which  the 
trade  of  America  has  been  built ;  men  of  enterprise,  men  of  intellect, 
men  of  religion. 

In  this,  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  the  Lives  of  American  Mer- 
chants, I  propose  to  begyi  with  what  may  be  called  the  First  Period 
of  our  Commercial  History  as  a  nation,  giving  the  lives  of  deceased 
merchants  only.  During  this  period,  although  but  the  life  of  one 
man  in  duration,  the  seed  sown  by  the  merchants  of  the  colonial 
time  has  attained  the  growth,  the  wonderful  growth  of  which  we  are 
the  witnesses,  and  enjoy  the  fruits.  Of  a  few  of  these  remarkable 
men,  by  whom  the  work  has  thus  been  carried  on,  and  whose  enter- 
prise and  wisdom  have  given  scope  and  impulse  and  permanence  to 
American  commerce,  biographies  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 
I  propose  in  a  second  volume  to  give  the  lives  of  other  merchants  of 
this  period,  together  with  those  of  living  merchants ;  and  to  give 
completeness  to  this  collection  of  Mercantile  Biographies,  I  hope  to  be 
able  hereafter  to  do  justice  to  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  period. 

I  am  indebted,  as  the  reader  will  see,  to  the  eminent  literary  abil- 
ity of  EDWARD  EVERETT,  CHARLES  KING,  THOMAS  G.  GARY,  S.  AUSTIN 
ALLIBONE,  JOHN  L.  BLAKE,  D.  D.,  and  others,  for  valuable  contributions. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  details,  as  to  the  design 
and  plan  of  this  work,  in  this  place.  Nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  the 
general  subject  of  commerce,  its  history,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  since 
the  reader  will  find  these  topics  ably  and  vividly  illustrated  in  the 
excellent  Introductory  Essay,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  GEORGE  R. 
RUSSELL,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  is  himself  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
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union  of  mercantile  enterprise  with  liberal  scholarship.  In  this  vol- 
ume of  Mercantile  Biography,  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Russell's  life  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  readers  of 
the  essay  which  follows. 

GEORGE  ROBERT  RUSSELL  is  the  eldest  sou  of  Jonathan  Russell, 
a  name  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  In  1814,  while  a 
boy,  he  accompanied  his  father  and  Mr.  Clay  to  Gottenburg,  in  the 
"John  Adams;"  he  and  Mr.  Lewis,  late  Collector  of  Philadelphia, 
being  now  the  only  survivors  of  the  ministers,  secretaries,  and  at- 
taches, who  went  out  in  that  vessel.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ghent, 
where  he  remained  during  the  negotiations  which  there  took  place, 
and  was  at  school  in  Paris  for  two  years,  which  included  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  the  possession  of  that  city  by  the  allied  powers.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1821,  having  among  his  class- 
mates Horace  Mann  and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
his  chum.  He  studied  law  under  John  Sa^geant,  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

His  career  at  the  bar  was  short.  Soon  after  his  admission  he  made 
a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
trade  of  Chili  and  Peru.  He  next  visited  Canton  and  Manilla,  and  in 
the  latter  place  became  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Russell  &  Sturgis,  and  was  deservedly  popular  with  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents and  acquaintances.  The  favorable  results  of  ten  or  twelve 
years'  application  to  business  have  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the 
turmoil  of  trade,  and  enjoy  his  "  otium  cum  dignitate1'1  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston ;  in  him  that  otium  does  not 
degenerate  into  idleness. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  ROBERT  G.  SHAW,  of  Boston, 
and  I  will  only  add,  that  if  examples  were  needed  in  proof  of  the  po- 
sitions assumed  in  the  Essay,  the  author  might  himself  be  adduced 
as  evidence  that  the  "  Merchant"  may  also  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  man. 

F.  H. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY. 


IN  the  present  Essay  we  propose  to  consider  the__calling  of  the^ 
merchant^  its  history  scad  its  influence. 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  show  to  the  mercantile  reader  the  interest 
and  importance  of  this  topic. 

But  the  scholar,  also,  and  the  general  reader,  may  feel  some  in- 
terest for  the  pursuit,  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  facili- 
ties for  his  own  reading  and  studies  ;  and,  by  extending  its  thousand 
hands  to  every  region  of  the  earth,  has  collected  whatever  is  curious 
in  science,  or  desirable  in  art.  That  the  wisdom  of  ages  may  lie 
within  his  easy  reach,  the  ship  girdles  the  globe,  and  every  cranny  of 
its  surface  is  ransacked,  to  supply  his  wants,  arid  anticipate  his  wishes. 
Wjthout  wandering  from  his  accustomed  range,  he  may  see  around 
him  evidences  of  what  learning  owes  to  a  profession,  which  has  liber- 
ally aided  common  education,  founded  schools  of  science,  given 
names  to  universities,  or  encouraged  and  sustained  them  from  an 
honorably-earned  prosperity;  worthy  memorials,  that  it  'has  not 
labored  for  outward  luxury  and  present  gratification  only,  but  for  the 
solid  and  enduring  benefit  of  after  times. 

In  the  halls  of  colleges  hang  the  portraits  of  benefactors,  who 
trafficked  in  the  busy  worjd  that  they  might  endow  professorships,  fill 
the  shelves  of  libraries,  and  place  at  the  command  of  the  student 
whatever  is  recorded  of  the  genius,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  man. 
The  calculations  of  the  counting-room  involve  consequences  beyond 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  They  are  made,  not  merely  for  the 
actual  necessities  and  artificial  requirements  of  society,  but  they  bring, 
from  strange  lands,  new  objects  for  investigation,  and  suggestions 
which  give  encouragement  to  thought. 

The  man  of  books  may  pause  before  ho  disdains  companionship 
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with  the  man  of  business,  or  arrogates  to  himself  exclusive  property 
in  the  field  of  literature. 

The  young  merchant,  in  these  days,  treads  hard  on  the  track  of 
the  professed  scholar.  Even  in  his  early  novitiate,  he  is  not,  now, 
content  with  the  accomplishments  which  are  deemed  requisite  in  his 
initiation ;  and  which,  though  by  no  means  ignoble,  do  not  call  for 
strong  mental  exertion,  nor  require,  for  perfectibility,  the  length  of 
time  often  devoted  to  these  mysteries.  He  seeks  more  than  can  be 
found  in  his  routine  of  duties.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  proficiency 
in  sweeping  store,  making  fires,  and  trimming  lamps ;  in  being  an 
errand  boy  or  a  copying-machine ;  and  his  higher  aspirations  are 
aided  by  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  which  have, 
•within  a  few  years,  been  most  bountifully  multiplied.  There  are  lec- 
tures, libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  for  those  who  crave,  for  their 
leisure  hours,  something  more  than  mere  amusement ;  and  they  have 
given  a  character  to  pursuits,  which  were  once  considered  suited  only 
to  practical  men,  whose  business  was  to  do  the  drudgery  of  life,  and 
leave  the  monopoly  of  mind  to  more  .esthetic  natures.  Mercantile 
associations  have  been  formed,  whose  object  is  to  encourage  improve- 
ment, promote  a  taste  for  science  and  art,  stimulate  an  attention  to 
intellectual  culture,  and  induce  a  devotion  to  qualifications  which 
may  give  a  wider  range  for  future  usefulness.  The^cultivation,  thus 
nurtured,  is  a  labor  of  love.  Knowledge  is  sought  for  itself  alone ; 
no  academic  honors  are  expected ;  no  diploma  is  to  reward  a  peri- 
odical regard  to  prescribed  tasks.  But  the  limited  time  allotted  to 
study  gives  an  earnestness  to  application,  and  a  necessity  for  that 
concentration  and  attention  which  almost  seems  to  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  men,  and  is  certainly  indispensable  to  high  success 
in  any  profession. 

There  should  be  good  fellowship  between  all  occupations.  They 
are  in  close  connection  ;  each  can  learn  something  of  the  other,  and 
supply  deficiencies  by  interchange  of  thought  and  friendly  com- 
munion. The  man  of  contemplation  is  neighbor  to  the  man  of 
action ;  abstraction  leans  against  reality ;  exact  science  is  nearly 
related  to  practical  circumstance ;  speculation  falls  back  on  the  ex- 
perience of  working  days ;  out  of  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  noisy  life 
spring  beautiful  things,  over  which  sentiment  may  languish,  and 
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poetry  become  frantic.  Differences  of  condition  are  accidents :  men 
get  into  wrong  places,  but  there  is  such  affinity  in  the  labor  of  all, 
that  mistakes  are  rarely  rectified,  the  world  jogs  on,  and  things  settle 
themselves.  Over  all  conditions,  from  the  nature  too  etherealized  to 
think  of  dinner,  down  to  the  fragment  of  clay  that  thinks  of  nothing 
else,  there  rests  the  philosophy  of  facts,  an  agency  which  reconciles 
all  discrepancies,  and  enlightens  mankind  by  a  sober  development  of 
human  progress. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  commerce  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as 
embodying  much  that  illustrates  its  connection  with  civilization,  and 
the  influence  it  has  had  on  society.  It  doubtless  originated  in  the 
first  wants  of  man,  which  he  was  unable  to  gratify  without  recourse 
to  others.  Wherever  distinct  property  became  acknowledged,  trade 
was  established,  and  an  interchange  of  articles  effected,  from  an  abun- 
dance that  exceeded  necessity.  The  equivalent  was  in  kind,  and  was 
a  simple  consideration,  in  an  operation  which  looked  only  for  con- 
venience, and  the  supply  of  an  immediate  want.  Commerce,  as  a 
distinct  profession,  could  not  have  existed  until  a  degree  of  luxury  had 
been  attained ;  and  the  more  adventurous  sought  in  other  lands  what 
could  not  be  found  at  home.  Intercourse  between  different  countries 
was  thus  commenced,  and  improvement  and  refinement  progressed  as 
it  augmented.  In  availing  themselves  of  whatever  made  life  more 
desirable,  men  imperceptibly  adopted  customs  which  assimilated 
them  in  manners,  and  the  merchant,  as  he  united  nations,  became  an 
instrument  in  advancing  their  condition.  His  mission  was  one  of 
kindness  and  conciliation.  The  battle-field  was  no  place  for  his 
operations,  and  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day,  his  wishes, 
feelings,  and  interests,  have  made  him  a  friend  and  advocate  of 
peace. 

In  looking  back  for  the  first  history  of  commerce,  wo  turn  to  the 
people  of  whom  little  was  known  by  what  we  call  the  ancient  world. 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  China,  a  sure  evidence  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  her ;  for  he  would  never  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
dilating  on  the  wonders  of  that  extraordinary  people ;  and  incre- 
dulity would  have  scoffed  till  time  should  have  done  him  justice,  as  it 
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has  in  verifying  the  seeming  impossibilities  he  related  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or 
the  commerce  which  is  doubtless  coeval  with  its  existence.  The  ex- 
plorer is  baffled  as  he  enters  that  region  of  cloud  and  fable,  where 
time  is  computed, — not  by  the  cycles  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  measure  its  course,  but  by  millions  of  years ;  back  from  a  period 
when  gods  dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  assumed  its  temporal  government. 
In  comparison  with  Chinese  record,  our  antiquity  is  a  thing  of  yester- 
day. If  we  give  it  credence,  the  mysterious  things  of  Egypt  charm 
no  longer ;  Champollion  has  wasted  his  labor  and  ingenuity,  for  the 
hieroglyphics  are  the  mere  stribblings  of  a  primary  school ;  Menes, 
Sesostris,  Eameses,  have  moved  down  to  us ;  our  reverence  is  weak- 
ened for  the  long  line  of  Pharaohs ;  Osiris  is  a  parvenu,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis  are  not  worth  knowing  :  Homer  may  strike  his  lyre,  and 
cover  the  plains  of  Ilium  with  his  heroes;  but  Greek  and  Trojan 
clash  newly  invented  armor,  Hector  is  dragged  through  familiar  dust, 
and  the  battles  of  the  gods  are  susceptible  of  modern  military 
criticism. 

But  whatever  absurdity  there  may  be  in  the  obscurity  of  Chinese 
tradition,  and  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  penetrate  the  vail  that 
envelops  her  early  history,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  China  was  as 
advanced  as  she  now  is,  when  modern  nations  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  that  her  people  were  clothed  in  cotton  of  their  own  weaving, 
and  wore  shoes  of  their  own  making,  when  our  ancestors  walked 
barefooted,  rejoicing  in  raw  sheepskins  or  a  coat  of  paint.  The  silk- 
worm spun  its  cocoon  in  Chinese  dwellings,  when  European  royalty 
depended  on  the  hunter's  skill  for  its  wardrobe ;  and  the  shrines  of 
Joss  gave  nightly  tokens  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  long  prior 
to  the  period  when  western  invention  had  advanced  sufficiently  far  to 
shoot  with  the  cross-bow.  If  there  are  any  doubts  whether  the  power 
of  the  magnet  was  originally  known  in  China,  they  may  be  solved  by 
examination ;  for  if  there  is  any  faith  in  the  agricultural  aphorism, 
that  "  like  produces  like,"  the  juxtaposition  of  a  European  and  Chi- 
nese compass  will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  whether  the  one  could 
ever  have  suggested  the  other. 

The  history  of  Chinese  commerce  would  give  the  history  of  that 
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people ;  for  the  love  of  trade  is  so  much  a  part  of  their  veiy  natures, 
is  so  interwoven  with  their  being,  that  it  seems  impossible  there 
should  ever  have  been  a  time  when  they  did  not  traffic  with  each 
other  and  with  their  neighbors.  Whatever  they  did  in  past  times 
will  teever  be  known  to  us.  Their  remote  position  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  although  some  solitary  wanderer  might 
have  brought  us  an  occasional  hint  to  establish  a  suspicion  of  their 
existence,  it  is  probable  that,  without  the  application  of  the  magnetic 
needle  to  navigation,  there  would  now  be  little  more  known  of  them 
than  when  Marco  Polo  narrated  his  adventures.  Yet  Chinese  utensils 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  the  inscriptions  on  them 
have  been  translated.  They  probably  found  their  way  through  In- 
dia, for  the  Egyptians  were  not  navigators,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that 
Chinese  seamanship  knew  a  wider  range  in  ancient  limes  than  at  the 
present  day.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  before  any  written 
knowledge  of  them,  and  perhaps  when  civilization  was  slowly  de- 
scending the  Nile,  long  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Argonauts 
plowed  unknown  seas  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  enterprise 
and  pei-severance  of  Chinese  commerce  explored  all  parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Wherever  the  mariner  could  find  his  way  from  headland  to  headland, 
they  boldly  extended  trade  with  the  unwearied  activity  which  marks 
that  most  industrious  of  the  races  of  men.  The  world  is  just  awaking 
to  the  importance  of  Borneo,  and  the  courage  and  ability  of  one  man 
are  pointing  out  its  resources,  and  calling  on  his  country  to  avail  of 
them.  But,  as  long  as  those  seas  have  been  known  to  us,  the  Chinese 
junk  has  lowered  her  mat-sail,  and  dropped  her  wooden  anchor  in  the 
inlets  of  that  yet  unexplored  world. v  In  straits  where  the  Malay  proa 
has  been  the  terror  of  the  swift  and  well-appointed  ship,  has  that  un- 
shapely mass  pursued  her  slow  course,  sometimes  suffering  from  fero- 
cious piracy ;  but,  whatever  her  catastrophe,  never  without  a  suc- 
cessor ready  to  encounter  the  hazard. 

The  Chinese  trader  competes  with  the  European  wherever  the  lat- 
ter has  founded  settlements  in  the  Eastern  world.  His  sleepless 
diligence  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  his  love  of  gain  is  not 
quenched  by  contumely  and  persecution.  No  sooner  does  he  put  his 
foot  among  strangers,  than  he  begins  to  work.  No  office  is  too 
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menial  or  too  laborious  for  him.  He  has  come  to  make  money,  and 
he  will  make  it.  His  frugality  requires  'but  little  ;  he  barely  lives,  but 
he  saves  what  he  gets ;  commences  trade  in  the  smallest  possible 
way,  and  is  continually  adding  to  his  store.  The  native  scorns  such 
drudgery,  and  remains  poor ;  the  Chinaman  toils  patiently  onjfand 
grows  rich.  A  few  years  pass  by,  and  he  has  warehouses ;  becomes 
a  contractor  for  produce ;  buys  foreign  goods  by  the  cargo,  and  em- 
ploys his  newly  imported  countrymen,  who  have  come  to  seek  their 
fortunes  as  he  did.  He  is  not  particularly  scrupulous  in  matters  of 
opinion.  He  never  meddles  with  politics,  for  they  are  dangerous  and 
not  profitable ;  but  he  will  adopt  any  creed,  and  carefully  follow  any 
observances,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  can  confirm  or  improve  his  position. 
If  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  become  a  Catholic,  he-  punctually  attends 
mass,  walks  in  processions,  clings  to  his  rosary  or  his  reliquary,  with 
an  excess  of  devotion,  until  he  sails  for  home,  when  he  tosses  them 
overboard.  He  thrives  with  the  Spaniard,  and  works  when  the  latter 
sleeps.  He  is  too  quick  for  the  Dutchman,  and  can  smoke  and  bar- 
gain at  the  same  time,  turning  his  relaxation  to  account.  He  has 
harder  work  with  the  Englishman,  but  still  he  is  too  much  for  him, 
and  succeeds.  Climate  has  no  effect  on  him;  it  can  not  stop  his 
hands,  unless  it  kills  him,  aad  if  it  does,  he  dies  in  harness,  battling 
for  money  till  his  last  breath.  Wherever  he  may  be,  and  in  whatever 
position,  whether  in  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  diligent, 
temperate,  and  uncomplaining.  He  will  compare  in  good  qualities 
with  men  of  other  lands,  and  is,  if  any  thing,  more  generally  honest. 
He  keeps  the  word  he  pledges,  pays  his  debts,  and  is  capable  of  gen- 
erous and  noble  actions.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  lightly  of 
him,  and  to  judge  of  a  whole  people  by  a  few  vagabonds  in  a  provin- 
cial seaport,  whose  morals  and  manners  have  not  been  improved  by 
foreign  society. 

-The  early  commerce  of  India,  like  that  of  China,  is  a  matter  of 
supposition.  The  dead  language  of  the  Hindoos  has  thrown  a  flick- 
ering light  on  the  dimness  of  the  past,  and  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  in 
unraveling  the  web  which  covers  remote  antiquity,  gathers  barely 
material  sufficient  to  show  the  strange  mingling  of  traditionary  fables, 
which  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  He  prevails  on  the  re- 
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luctant  Brahmin  to  open  the  holy  Yed as,  which  contain  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  bygone  ages,  and  he  looks  back  to  a  time  ere  the  Hindoo 
Trinity  was-  created,  when  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  were  yet  in  the 
unknown  future.  He  turns  to  the  great  epics  of  Hindoo  poetry, 
Mahabharata  and  Ramayana, — names  that  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears,  but  which,  for  untold  centuries,  have  given  all  that  has-been  or 
will  be  known  of  the  remote  history  of  India.  From  them  he  may 
collect  the  scattered  fragments,  which  give  an  appearance  of  cred- 
ibility to  the  distant  past,  and,  connecting  them  together,  form  his 
conclusion  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  who  had  attained 
a  high  refinement,  before  the  lowest  grades  of  civilization  had  been 
reached  by  the  savage  tribes  which  roamed  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  those  works  of  reality  and  fiction,  the  Hindoos  are  rep- 
resented as  highly  commercial.  The  merchant  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  an  important  part  of  the  social  system,  and  he  took  his 
place  among  the  distinguished  and  most  respected  of  the  land. 
Trade  is  mentioned  as  an  honorable  calling,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  permanent  character 
of  that  ancient  people. 

As  we  leave  the  land  of  cloud  and  shadow,  and  descend  to  the 
facts  of  history,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  impressions  before  received, 
and  we  see  the  effects  of  an  extended  commerce  down  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.  That  great  man  advanced  only  midway 
to  the  Ganges,  but  he  found,  on  his  march,  the  monuments  of  nations 
long  since  arrived  at  maturity,  and  frequent  evidences  of  the  creating 
power  and  abiding  influence  of  trade.  Revolt  compelled  him  to  turn 
back,  but  he  took  with  him  the  renewed  conviction,  that  if  his  uni- 
versal plan  of  empire  was  founded  by  the  sword,  it  should  be  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  a  wide  and  well-established  commerce. 

•India  has  been,  through  all  stages  of  history,  the  leading  star  of 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  merchant  of  all  times  has  cast  toward 
her  his  anxious  gaze.  Her  wealth  has  been  poured  in  abundance  on 
all  lands.  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  in  regular  succession,  felt  her 
bounty  ;  Persia,  Assyria,  Greece,  Carthage,  Rome,  whatever  is  known 
to  us  of  antiquity,  or  is  regarded  with  reverence,  from  the  position  it 
has  held  in  this  world's  annals,  has  become  rich  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  of  trade  with  this  great  storehouse  of  commerce.  Wherf,  in 
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the  course  of  time,  they  passed  onward,  leaving  to  new  nations  the 
fulfillment  of  earth's  destinies,  the  yet  unexhausted  treasures  of  the 
East  were  the  main  object  of  new  aspirations.  The  Portuguese 
mariner  doubled  the  ^tormy  cape  of  Africa  to  show  his  countrymen 
the  road  to  India.  The  Genoese,  as  he  begged  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom, — the  gift  he  asked  being  the  power  of  bestowing  bouncU 
less  wealth  on  the  giver, — looked  only  to  India.  And  when  the  long 
sought,  yet  unseen,  land  lay  in  darkness  before  him,  in  the  watch  of 
that  endless  night,  till  at  last,  through  the  gray  mist,  came  slowly 
forth  the  faint  outline  of  cocoa-nut  and  palm-tree,  his  aching  eyes 
rested,  as  he  thought,  on  the  groves  of  Hindoostan,  looming  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  early  morning.  So  long  had  India  been  almost  the 
sole  thought  of  enterprising  men,  that  it  seemed  impossible  there 
should  be  other  roads  to  mercantile  success. 

The  commerce  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  entirely  inland,  and 
so  little  were  they  interested  in  navigation,  that  they  scarcely  trusted 
themselves  across  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  its  inundation.  They  had 
a  detestation  of  the  sea,  and  looked  on  it  with  holy  horror.  It  was 
Typhon,  the  demon,  who  swallowed  up  Osiris,  the  river  on  which 
their  existence  depended.  In  their  early  history  they  had  no  vessels, 
and  it  was  not  until  Sesostris  dedicated  a  ship  to  the  Nile,  and  thus 
conciliated  the  priests,  that  he  abated  the  prejudice  which  checked 
the  improvement  of  his  people.  It  is  doubted  whether,  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis,  they  even  tolerated  intercourse  with  any  country 
that  used  the  sea  as  a  highway.  They  never  became  seamen  to  any 
extent  themselves  ;  but,  at  a  later  time,  they  promoted  navigation  in 
others,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  neighboring 
nations,  to  draw  to  them  the  productions  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Arabians  brought  them  the  riches  of  India,  and  the  Greeks  and  Tyr- 
ians  supplied  them  with  the  metals  of  Spain  and  Britain. 

The  fleet  of  Necho  is  supposed  to  have  been  manned  by  Phoeni- 
cians. The  expedition  which  that  king  sent  by  the  Red  Sea,  which 
doubled  the  Cape  ,of  Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  most  wonderful  maritime  ex- 
ploit on  record.  It  takes  precedence  in  daring  before  the  later  dis- 
covery of  Vasco  de  Gama,  made  as  it  was  without  science,  and  with 
the  rude  materials  of  that  early  time.  Herodotus  doubts  the  fact, 
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while  he  states  it ;  but  the  reason  he  gives  for  doing  so,  is  the  very 
one  that  establishes  it  probability, — that,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya, 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  Both  the  adventurer  and  nar- 
rator were  ignorant  of  the  sun's  apparent  track,  and  as  the  former  got 
south  of  the  equator,  he  might  well  be  astonished,  and  the  historian 
might  doubt  this  eccentric  and  unbecoming  movement  in  the  head 
of  the  solar  system. 

The  inland  commerce  of  Egypt  was  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance. The  unbounded  fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  gave  her  the 
means  of  furnishing  the  then  known  world,  and  she  exchanged  food 
for  the  luxuries  of  every  clime.  The  cotton  and  linen  from  her  looms 
contributed  to  bring  her  whatever  was  most  rare  from  all  surrounding 
countries.  The  caravan  traversed  the  sands,  and  as  it  came  laden 
with  spice  and  perfume,  with  gold  and  ivory,  with  animal  life  brought 
out  in  the  hot  glare  of  central  Africa,  there  also  came,  in  its  long 
train,  the  black  slave  gang,  prisoners  of  tribes  which  warred,  as  they 
still  do,  for  the  benefit  of  petty  despotism,  and  the  trader  of  the  olden 
time  cared  as  little  for  human  groans,  as  the  captain  of  the  slave-ship, 
or  his  employer.  As  far  as  history  reaches  back,  the  African  slave- 
trade  flourished,  and,  from  the  remotest  time,  the  doomed  race  has, 
encouraged  avarice,  and  administered  to  luxury.  It  was  one  of  the  / 
principal  articles  of  traffic  among  the  old  Egyptians,  and  the  traveler 
of  the  present  day  can  rarely  reach  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  without 
encountering  evidence  that  there  is  one  branch  of  commerce  which 
has  neither  promoted  nor  been  improved  by  civilization.  And  when 
the  freeman  of  the  new  world  wanders  among  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
and  moralizes  by  the  half-buried  monuments  of  a  people  long  gone 
by,  if  his  reflections  are  disturbed  by  sounds  of  lamentation,  as  the 
whip  of  the  slave-driver  urges  his  coffle  to  market,  a  thrill  of  patriot- 
ism may  bring  his  own  loved  home  swimming  before  him,  at  this 
pleasing  reminiscence  of  a  domestic  usage  in  his  native  land. 

From  the  old  birth-place  of  bondage,  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
the  footsteps  of  the  captive  have  tracked,  in  unbroken  succession,  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  unceasing  march  has  survived  all  changes, 
and  outlived  all  dynasties.  It  moved  by  palace  and  temple,  when 
they  first  arose  in  the  freshness  of  their  young  beauty ;  nor  is  it  ar- 
rested now,  when  the  mighty  memorials  of  bygone  times  have  long 
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since  laid  down  to  the  sleep  of  death,  and,  slowly  wrapping  around 
them  the  shroud  of  the  desert,  look  calmly  out  in  their  desolation,  to 
baffle  conjecture,  and  to  mock  at  chronology. 

Like  most  things  belonging  to  ancient  Egypt,  her  commerce  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  disconnected  and  scattered  fragments  collected 
from  the  hieroglyphics  on  her  buildings,  and  the  inscriptions  and 
papyri  in  her  tombs.  Modern  invention  has  given  speech  to  the 
dumb  monument,  and  it  has  been  made  to  deliver  up  the  history  of 
its  own  creation,  and  something  of  the  customs  of  its  builders.  The 
perseverance  and  indefatigable  industry  of  recent  explorers,  seem  to 
have  exhausted  every  thing  that  can  throw  light  on  the  old  institu- 
tions of  Egypt,  and  every  year,  as  it  wears  away  the, outward  signs 
of  her  civilization,  diminishes  the  chances  of  acquiring  further  infor- 
mation. 

There  has  been  great  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  many  a  hard  thought  and  cruel  anathema 
have  been  expended  on  the  memory  of  Omar,  its  supposed  destroyer, 
when  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  jts  ruin  was  the  work  of 
Christian,  instead  of  Mahometan,  fanaticism.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether,  if  it  now  existed  in  the  fullest  perfection  it  attained  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  would  have  added  as  much  to  the  facts  of 
history,  as  to  curious  speculation.  When  that  magnificent  collection 
went  roaring  to  the  heavens  in  flame,  many  a  Greek  abstraction  was 
wrapped  in  congenial  smoke,  and  as  the  Egyptian  papyri  whirled  to 
the  clouds,  they  may  have  taken  with  them  more  of  the  penalties  of 
Eleusis,  and  the  formula  of  the  worship  of  Apis,  than  the  story  of  the 
industrial  occupations  of  every-day  life. 

The  old  writers  generally  preferred  abstract  investigations  to  facts, 
and  left,  almost  untouched,  the  homely  incidents  of  their  times,  and 
the  traditions  of  those  who  preceded  them. 

Of  all  the  ancient  states,  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  were  the  most 
purely  commercial.  The  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  celebrated 
for  the  mercantile  energy  which  made  a  little  strip  of  sea-coast  rank 
with  extensive  and  powerful  empires.  Their  inland  trade  connected 
them  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  Palmyra,  Balbec,  Petra, 
Babylon,  with  other  places  of  less  note,  owed  their  opulence  and  im- 
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portance  principally  to  this  commerce.  The  merchant,  as  he  toiled 
through  Arabian  sands,  brought  prosperity  and  civilization  with  the 
produce  of  the  distant  East.  His  resting-places  rose  into  cities,  and 
this  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  joined 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  Mediterranean  seas  in  friendly  relation. 
This  vast  internal  commerce  stretched  through  central  India  to  the 
Ganges,  and  its  path  was  marked  by  refinement  and  peace.  But 
great  and  enterprising  as  was  the  land  trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  it 
was  surpassed  by  their  commerce  by  sea.  They  were  the  earliest 
known  navigators  ;  and,  not  satisfied  within  their  accustomed  limits, 
they-  boldly  hoped  for  gain  beyond  the  supposed  boundaries  of  the 
world,  and,  as^they  dotted  the  shores  of  the  tideless  sea  with  colonies, 
they  looked  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  that  unknown,  blank, 
doubtful  realm  of  storm  and  darkness,  which  fancy  had  clothed  with 
supernatural  terrors.  In  that  forbidden  space,  where  bloomed  celes- 
tial gardens,  the  Hesperides  guarded  golden  fruit,  and  the  vigils  of 
the  Daughters  of  Night  were  too  wakeful  for  mortal  daring.  There, 
also,  dwelt  the  weird  sisters  of  antiquity,  with  their  snaky  locks  and 
hands  of  brass,  and  in  the  recesses  of  those  awful  and  mysterious 
waters,  the  ocean  deities  sought  repose  and  retirement.  No  sacri- 
legious keel  could  plow  over  the  sanctuary  of  Triton  and  Nereid, 
without  a  call  from  the  sleepless  Nemesis.  Divine  vengeance  awaited 
the  reckless  being  whose  presumption  should  lead  him  to  furrow  the 
waves  consecrated  to  the  gods. 

To  that  dread,  forbidden,  interminable  region,  the  Tyrian  mariner 
fearlessly  turned  his  prow,  and  sang  the  hymn  to  Neptune,  as  he  saw 
receding  behind  him  'Calpe  and  Abyla,  where  the  hero-god  had  com- 
memorated his  victories,  by  erecting  the  columns  which  had  hitherto 
limited  the  career  of  man.  He  spread  himself  northward  and  south- 
ward, and  brought  the  silver  of  Spain,  the  tin  of  Britain,  and  the 
amber  of  the  Baltic,  to  mingle  in  the  storehouses  of  Phoenicia  with 
the  gold-dust,  and  ivory,  and  precious  stones  of  western  Africa,  and 
to  load  the  camel  for  his  long,  wearisome  journey  into  inner  Asia. 
The  ship  of  the  desert  met  the  ship  of  the  sea,  and  they  joined  to- 
gether "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 

Carthage  was  no  laggard  behind  her  mother,  and,  could  her  full 
history  be  obtained,  we  should  probably  find  that  her  wars  were  the 
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least  considerable  part  of  it.  We  know  her,  principally,  from  her 
desperate  struggle  with  Rome,  and  by  the  memorable  words  which 
pronounced  her  doom.  Most  of  her  celebrity  has  reached  us  from 
her  agonies  of  death,  and  her  story  begins  with  her  decline.  She 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  commercial  nations, 
and  established  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe. 

The  places  she  founded  have  perished,  and  the  spot  of  her  own 
maritime  power  and  trading  industry  is  a  matter  of  surmise.  But 
the  time  was,  ere  her  war-galleys  went  forth  to  do  battle  with  the 
Roman,  when  her  argosies  brought  into  her  crowded  port  the  wealth 
of  barbarian  lands,  made  familiar  to  her  merchant  and  navigator  by. 
unwearied  exertion,  and  contempt  of  danger.  She  Competed  with 
Phoenicia  in  traffic  by  sea,  and  they  jointly  guarded  most  carefully 
their  geographical  knowledge  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  never 
raised  the  curtain  which  covered  their  foreign  commerce,  and,  like 
some  modern  merchants,  exhibited  great  anxiety  to  keep  all  the  good 
things  to  themselves. 

The  intercourse  that  Carthage  had  with  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
among  the  extraordinary  facts  of  ancient  commerce.  This  country 
has  been  the  problem  of  modern  times,  to  which  the  traveler  has 
eagerly  turned  his  footsteps,  seeking  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  and,  if  not  finding  death  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  or  the  malaria  of  the  river,  bringing  back  the  shattered  wreck 
of  himself,  and  a  few  insulated  facts  of  puzzling  import,  which  leave 
us  still  in  obscurity.  Yet  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
road  from  Carthage  to  Timbuctoo  was  regularly  traveled.  It  led 
across  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  connecting  oasis  with  oasis,  and 
yielding,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  no  drop  of  water  for  the  parched  lips 
of  trader  or  camel.  Along  this  dreadful  highway,  where  the  whirl- 
wind of  sand,  or  the  breath  of  the  simoom  enveloped  man  and  beast 
in  its  deadly  embrace,  and  the  dried  and  blackened  mummies  of 
former  enterprises  lay  scattered  in  the  path,  did  the  toil-worn  and 
panting  caravan  reach  the  Joliba,  and  barter  the  products  of  the  sea- 
coast  for  those  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Whatever  knowledge  the  Carthaginians  acquired  in  these  expedi- 
tions is  lost  to  us,  for  they  placed  the  seal  of  secrecy  on  every  thing 
connected  with  this  trade,  and  maintained  a  reserve  in  their  monopoly 
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which  has  deprived  posterity  of  any  benefit  from  f  heir  labors.  They 
have  transmitted  to  us  only  the  conviction  that,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  science,  and  command  of  modern  invention,  with  the  patron- 
age of  powerful  governments,  and  the  munificence  of  private  enter- 
prise, we  have,  as  yet,  failed  to  obtain  the  information  they,  doubtless, 
acquired  in  the  long  course  of  their  prosperous  trade. 

In  the  early  commerce  of  Greece,  there  is  such  a  mingling  of 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  actually 
belonged  to  her.  She  seems  to  have  commenced  her  adventures 
with  piracy,  which  she  carried  on  with  great  satisfaction  to  herself. 
But  as  this  was  an  unequal,  traffic,  that  suited  only  one  side,  she 
gradually  and  reluctantly  relinquished  it  for  more  equitable-  business. 
Her  neighbors  taught  her  better  manners.  Danaiis  and  Cecrops 
brought  men,  and  Cadmus  letters,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  colonizer 
and  the  schoolmaster,  she  grew  into  refinement.  Those  who  had 
practiced  rather  too  free  a  trade,  turned  their  industry  to  a  more 
honest  occupation,  established  ports  in  the  many  indentations  of  their 
shores,  extended  themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  up 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Propontis,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  rather  crude  notions 
of  commerce,  if  we  may  credit  Homer,  whose  views  were  also  some- 
what -elementary.  He  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  operations  of 
the  stock  exchange.  He  nowhere  speaks  of  money,  but  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  barter  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
interchange  between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former  gave 
his  golden  armor;  which  had  cost  a  hundred  oxen,  for  the  brazen 
one  of  the  latter,  valued  only  at  nine.  The  poet  clearly  intimates  that 
the  ally  of  the  Trojans  had  rather  a  hard  bargain,  the  Greek  being 
too  sharp  for  him.  He  also  places  a  value  on  the  prizes  offered  in 
the  games  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  The  tripod,  which  rewarded 
the  best  wrestler,  was  appraised  at  twelve  oxen  ;  while  the  lady,  who 
was  adjudged  to  the  second  competitor,  was  estimated  at  four.  This 
bucolical  currency  would  do  well  enough  in  the  purchase  of  a  three- 
legged  stool,  but  when  applied  to  the  successor  of  "  Brisei's,  with  the 
radiant  eyes,"  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  that  chivalry,  at  that 
remote  period,  was  not  more  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  female  mer- 
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chandise  than  in  more  modern  days  ;  and  that  Achilles,  feeding  on 
beef,  which  his  own  "god-like"  fingers  had  both  slaughtered  and 
cooked,  cared  nothing  more  for  the  character  of  the  offering  that  ap- 
peased the  manes  of  his  friend,  than  that  its  cost,  by  diminishing  his 
stock,  might  have  an  effect  on  the  future  economy  of  his  table. 

In  after  times,  commerce  became  of  high  importance  in  Greece, 
and  her  philosophers  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  consideration. 
Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  most  commercial  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  Solon  the  lawgiver,  two  of  the  seven  wise  men,  took  an  active 
part  iu  it,  and  Plato  sold  oil  in  the  lands  where  he  traveled  to  pay 
his  expenses.  The  three  traded  in  Egypt,  and  while  there,  acquired 
much  knowledge  from  the  priests,  which  they  afterward  used  at  home- 
One  of  the  laws  which  Solon  incorporated  into  his  system,  was 
obtained  directly  from  that  country, — that  which  compelled  every 
man,  at  certain  times,  to  give  to  the  magistrate  an  account  of  him- 
self and  the  mode  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood.  This  law  must 
have  answered  a  good  purpose  among  the  patient  and  obedient 
Egyptians,  or  the  Athenian  legislator  would  not  have  ventured  it  with 
his  more  mercurial  countrymen.  We  are  not  particularly  advised 
how  they  submitted  to  it ;  and  the  information  is  the  less  important 
to  us,  as  the  sagacity  of  modern  States  has  prudently  omitted  this  in 
their  codes ;  nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  our  legislatures,  state 
or  national,  will  revive  a  statute  so  inconvenient  and  embarrassing. 
We  may,  however,  imagine,  that  if  the  assembled  wisdom  of  our  re- 
public, or  its  component  parts,  deeming  it  their  duty  to  look  after  the 
moral  economy  of  this  people,  should,  in  some  unaccustomed  moment 
of  rigid  virtue,  ordain  the  renewal  of  that  old  law,  what  a  fluttering 
there  would  be,  as  various  professions  should  hear  the  blind  scale- 
holder  calling  them  to  the  confessional.  What  anxious  gloom  would 
spread  over  the  countenances  of  those  whose  means  of  livelihood  are 
too  profound  a  problem  for  solution  even  by  themselves.  From  the 
old  lounger,  who  has  grown  gray  while  frittering  away  his  life  in 
small  talk,,  to  the  complacent  youth  just  entering  on  the  same  dawd- 
ling course,  his  father's  industry  having  absolved  him  from  feeling 
the  necessity  of  any  culture,  save  that  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
moustache,  there  would  be  one  universal  remonstrance  at  the  indig- 
nity of  being  supposed  capable  of  earning  their  own  bread. 
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And  like  the  panic  among  the  money-changers,  when  they  were 
scourged  from  the  temple,  would  be  the  consternation  of  their  suc- 
cessors, as  Wall-street  and  State-street  should  be  summoned  to  judg- 
ment. In  those  arenas  of  irregular  things,  do  men  from  all  pursuits 
assemble,  to  struggle  with  the  chances  of  fortune,  and,  impatient  of 
the  slow,  legitimate  methods  of  their  usual  vocations,  endeavor  to 
consummate  an  act  of  justice  by  anticipating  the  reward  due  to 
merit.  The  merchant  comes  up  from  the  wharf  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  fancy  line,  to  compensate  for  the  ill  success  of  the  last 
voyage.  The  lawyer  slips  down  from  his  office  to  hold  consultation 
with  the  broker.  The  doctor  lets  the  patient  wait  a  while,  to  see  how 
fees  can  best  be  invested.  And  even  the  demure  clergyman  may  be 
seen,  looking  warily  about  him,  his  purpose,  doubtless,  being  to  ob- 
£ain  materials  for  the  next  sermon  on  the  trausitoriness  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  vanity  of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth.  Before  the 
first  dread  reckoning  day,  there  would  be  an  impulse  given  to  naviga- 
tion, in  the  attempts  to  escape  the  direful  investigation.  There 
would  be  back-water  in  the  usual  current  of  emigration,  and  the  old 
world  would  be  flooded  by  sons  of  the  Puritans  flying  from  persecu- 
tion. But  our  rulers,  in  enacting  such  a  law,  could  not  well  exempt 
themselves  from  its  operation ;  and,  in  this  comfortable  conviction, 
there  is  abundant  security  that  it  will  remain  among  the  things 
which  have  been. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  Romans  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  preferred  war,  and  considered  trade  as  degrading,  fit  only  for 
those  they  conquered.  It  was  an  easier,  and,  they  thought,  more 
glorious  occupation,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  industry  of  others,  than 
to  work  themselves.  The  fatigue  of  the  long  march,  the  labor  of  the 
intrenched  camp,  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  what- 
ever was  connected  with  the  profession  of  arms,  Tnight  be  patiently 
borne.  The  shedding  of  blood  was  honorable,  and  respectability  in- 
creased with  the  development  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness.  They 
saw  no  good  in  any  thing  that  did  not  contribute  to  war.  They  had 
some  regard  for  agriculture.  Its  uses  were  apparent.  It  fed  the 
legions,  and  enabled  them  to  bring  the  spoils  of  nations  to  the  Seven 
Hills.  But  for  the  occupations  that  were  not  auxiliary  to  conquest, 
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there  was  the  most  undisguised  contempt.  They  tolerated  them  in 
the  countries  they  enslaved,  but  gave  them  no  encouragement,  and 
often  interrupted  them  with  violence,  or  disheartened  them  by  exac- 
tion. It  was  not  until  new  wants  and  new  tastes  had  been  acquired, 
with  the  extension  of  empire,  that  Rome  felt  the  importance  of  com- 
merce, and  admitted  the  expediency  of  profiting  by  the  example  of 
countries  less  powerful  than  herself.  Necessity  made  her  maritime. 
The  Punic  wars  compelled  her  to  extend  her  dominion  over  an  unac- 
customed element,  and,  overcoming  the  inadequacy  of  her  harbors, 
she  sent  out  her  galleys  to  humble  her  great  rival  in  the  shock  of 
naval  combat. 

Although,  through  the  whole  course  of  her  varied  history,  she  was 
never  thoroughly  commercial,  yet  she  traded  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
and  the  silk  she  imported  was  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 'a 
pound  of  one  been  given  for  a  pound  of  the  other.  Commerce  im- 
proved as  her  military  power  decreased,  the  merchant  advanced  as 
the  soldier  receded,  and  the  luxury  she  had  introduced  from  captured 
cities  demanded  an  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  the  trade 
which  sprang  from  declining  age  and  infirmity  contained  no  healthy 
vigor ;  it  suited  a  fallen  people,  and  promoted  the  decay  that  cre- 
ated it. 

The  torrent  of  northern  barbarism,  which  swept  away  the  Roman 
empire,  interrupted  the  connection  between  all  the  mercantile  com- 
munities of  the  West,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  they  were  almost 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  each  other.  The  new  capital  of  Constan- 
tine  preserved  the  remnants  of  this  disorganization,  and  became  the 
nucleus,  from  which,  after  a  long  interval,  were  extended  the  rays  that 
illumined  the  commercial  world,  and  gave  light  and  motion  to  civili- 
zation. 

Out  of  the  deep  darkness  a  new  power  emerged,  amid  the  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  rival  cities  arose  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arno.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
strove,  with  alternate  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  as  ample  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them,  it  was  liberally  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  and  promotion  of  talent.  The  marble 
palaces  of  merchant  princes  were  the  homes  of  painting,  poetry,  and 
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sculpture ;  and  men,  whose  names  suggest  whatever  is  most  magnifi- 
cent in  art,  were  their  familiar  and  welcome  guests.  Medici,  Doria, 
Contarini,  are  associated  with  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  the  long 
array  of  genius,  which  has  left  enough  to  awaken  the  wonder  and 
court  the  competition  of  all  coming  time.  At  shrines,  to  which  the 
young  aspirant  of  all  lands  makes  his  pilgrimage,  and  the  traveler  in 
the  excess  of  beauty  before  him  confesses  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
ideal,  did  the  merchant  and  artist  live  in  friendly  union,  the  profession 
of  the  one  ministering  to  the  skill  and  inspiration  of  the  other,  both 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  securing  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  for  the  elegance  and  taste  they  originated  and  be- 
queathed. 

The  example  of  these  trading  republics  extended  over  Europe. 
The  barbarian,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  tamed 
into  humanity  as  he  felt  its  influence,  and  saw,  in  his  amazement,  the 
results  produced  by  peaceful  industry. 

There  has  always  been  an  intimate  connection  between  religion 
and  commerce.  The  relation  of  priest  and  merchant  has  been  main- 
tained from  the  remotest  times.  Where  the  caravan  halted,  and  the 
camel  knelt  to  be  relieved  of  his  load,  and  the  trader  found  temporary 
repose,  the  temple  rose,  and  the  servant  of  the  altar  sacrificed,  and  the 
pilgrim  worshiped.  Men  congregated,  and  by  gradual  processes  the 
stopping-place  became  populous  and  powerful. 

The  association  continued  in  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  empire, 
and  the  tie  which  binds  worldly  interest  to  spiritual  power  has  ever 
been  most  strongly  manifested  in  this  union.  War  has  brought  in 
his  trophies,  and  the  blood-stained  banner  has^ drooped  on  walls  sacred 
to  peace.  But  he  has  oftener  desecrated  than  reverenced,  and  spoils 
have  more  frequently  gone  out  of  the  door  than  entered  into  it.  The 
tread  of  the  soldier  on  the  church-pavement  has  not  always  indicated 
a  holy  regard  for  stole  and  surplice,  and  the  sound  of  his  arms  has 
sometimes  been  in  harsh  discordance  with  the  sacring-bell. 

There  has  never  been  distrust  between  commerce  and  religion. 
The  quiet  homage  of  the  former,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  on 
the  other,  have  been  given  and  received  in  kindly  confidence.  They 
have  kept  together  through  the  changing  faiths  which  have  pro- 
gressively swayed  the  races  of  men,  and  whenever  they  have  sep- 
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arated,  it  has  been  that  one  might  servo  as  herald  to  the  other,  and 
prepare  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  both. 

The  Crusades  formed  an  epoch  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
wild  chivalry  that  poured  into  Asia  with  sword  and  crucifix,  produced 
results  decidedly  mercantile.  The  various  nations  of  Europe  were 
brought  together,  and  men  who  had  lived  in  insulated  barbarism, 
meeting  their  kind  in  feud,  or  the  scarcely  less  savage  tournament, 
now  assembled  for  one  common  purpose,  and  felt  an  interest  for  each 
other,  as  they  shared  the  same  dangers  and  sufferings.  Many  a 
friendship  grew  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  hands  which,  at  home,  had 
been  lifted  against  each  other,  were  grasped  in  kindness.  The  placeX 
hallowed  by  solemn  histories,  had  their  influence  on  those  rude  men, 
and  their  petty  strifes  were  hushed  into  forgetfulness  before  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Him  who  bade  men  forgive  each  other.  The  opulence  of 
the  cities  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  splendor  of  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered,  gave  them  new  desires  to  be  gratified,  and 
wants,  which  they  carried  back  to  their  distant  homes.  The  free 
Italian  States  supplied  them  with  ships  and  military  stores,  and 
covenanted  for  mercantile  privileges,  which  had  a  lasting  effect  on 
Crusader  and  Saracen.  An  active  commerce  was  commenced  with 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  commodities  of  India  came 
through  Alexandria  to  Italy,  to  be  circulated  throughout  Europe. 
The  stem  baron  returned  to  his  lone  eyry,  to  think  of  Palestine,  and 
the  social  pleasures  which  had  intermingled  with  deeds  of  arms,  and 
to  pine  for  intercourse  with  men.  His  followers  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  by  the  rive^-side  to  tell  of  lands  -where  trade  brought 
wealth  and  honor,  and  to  enkindle  emulation  by  the  overwrought 
picture  of  oriental  life. 

The  new  notions,  which  the  Crusades  originated,  received  an  addi- 
tional impulse  from  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  feudal  robber, 
as  he  dwelt  with  the  eagle,  laughed  at  the  arrow-flight  from  his 
mountain  crag,  but  his  power  departed  when  a  chemical  compound 
sent  a  tempest  of  iron  rattling  against  his  battlements,  and  mingling 
turret  with  donjon  keep.  Civil  war  and  private  quarrel  were  some- 
what of  an  amusing  recreation,  before  a  few  black  grains  equalized 
tlie  difference  between  steel  cuirass  and  quilted  jacket.  Sword 
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might  glance  or  shiver  on.  the  polished  morion,  and  lance  splinter 
against  the  breastplate  of  the  knight,  while  edge  and  point  found  en- 
trance through  the  skullcap  and  doublet  of  the  vassal. 

But  when  cannon  and  musket  balls  went  crashing  through  mail  of 
proof,  with  an  indecorous  indifference  to  the  gentle  blood  that  might 
be  inside  of  it,  a  grave  consideration  arose,  as  to  the  humanity  of  per- 
petual warfare.  The.  relish  for  obscure  skirmishes  sensibly  declined, 
and  the  roofless  castle  was  left,  as  an  inheritance  to  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  to  be  woven  into  song  and  landscape. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  consequent  upon  the  insecurity  to  com- 
merce from  marauding  nobles  and  their  licensed  adherents,  was  a 
systematic  coalition  for  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  policy. 
Commencing  with  a  few  towns  of  Germany,  it  expanded  until  it  em- 
braced most  of  the  trading-places  of  Europe.  Union  gave  force,  and 
cities,  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  became  feared  and  respected  for 
their  collective  strength  as  members  of  a  confederacy  that  declared 
war,  conquered  and  deposed  kings,  and  put  under  its  ban  whatever 
opposed  its  progress,  or  conflicted  with  its  interests.  Its  power  de- 
clined with  the  causes  of  its  origin,  when  it  had  completed  its  mission, 
and  given  protection  and  character  to  the  merchant  and  his  occu- 
pation. 

The  remains  of  this  great  body  still  live  in  a  few  free  cities,  which 
continue  to  exert  an  important  influence,  standing  as  respected  monu- 
ments of  the  good  they  assisted  to  accomplish,  and  as  living  witnesses 
of  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  honorable  enterprise. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  ancient  commerce,  applicable  to  all 
nations,  were  essentially  the  same.  Trade\was  carried  on  principally 
by  land,  and  the  mode  of  transportation  necessarily  limited  it  to  arti- 
eles  of  little  weight  or  bulk.  The  merchant  and  his  goods  kept 
together.  He  could  not  sit  at  home  to  plan  voyages,  and  send  out 
adventures,  having  before  him  information  on  which  to  form  his  judg- 
ment and  issue  his  orders.  There  were  no  agencies  to  help  him,  no 
commission  houses  established  on  the  Niger  or  Ganges ;  but,  through 
long,  weary  days  of  toil  and  suffering,  with  hunger,  and  burning  thirst, 
and  throbbing  brow,  in  the  dust  of  travel,  with  peril  around,  and 
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anxiety  upon/  him,  trusting  to  bis  own  activity  and  watchfulness,  he 
struggled  with  the  chances  of  his  journey, — a  minister  of  God  to  con- 
nect distant  lands,  and  to  pioneer  civilization  and  truth.  His  trade 
was  barter.  Money  was  either  unknown  to  him,  or  used  as  an  article 
to  be  bought  and  sold,  not  as  a  representative  of  value. 

This  doing  business  without  money,  is  a  usage  that  is  not  con- 
sidered wholly  unworthy  of  imitation  in  modem  times,  and  probably 
in  consequence  of  our  reverence  for  the  past,  we  are  not,  in  our  day, 
without  instances  of  mercantile  operations  which  disdain  to  base 
themselves  upon  such  an  arbitrary  standard. 

The  distinctions  which  marked  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  accustomed  ways  trodden  by  the  ages,  were  obliterated  and  for- 
gotten in  the  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  discovery 
I  of  America, — three  events  which  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
material  destiny  of  man,  than  any  recorded  in  his  history. 

The  mysterious  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  him  unlimited 
range  of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  enabling  him  to  choose  his  pathway 
over  its  vast  waters,  robbed  them  of  the  terror  which  had  restricted 
him  to  his  native  coasts,  and  opened  an  untried  world  to  his  energies 
and  intelligence. 

The  passage  round  the  southern  cape  of  Africa  changed  the  whole 
course  of  commerce,  and  annihilated  a  system  that  had  been  created 
by  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  policy  of  the  greatest  and  most  saga- 
cious rulers  of  antiquity.  The  communication  with  India  by  sea, 
closed  the  old  avenues,  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  East  had, 
sparingly,  administered  .to  the  wants  of  Europe.  The  cargo  of  the 
ship  overwhelmed  the  load  of  the  camel ;  the  highway  he  had  worn 
was  returned  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  opulent  cities,  which  had 
arisen  by  its  sides,  were  abandoned  to  decay  and  forgetfulness. 

And,  from  beyond  the  awful  barriers  of  old  existences,  the  colossal 
shadow,  which  had  obscurely  told  of  the  coming  of  a  young  world, 
grew  into  glowing  life,  and  as  it  beckoned  to  the  old,  offering  more 
than  fancy  had  pictured  to  hope,  familiar  things  were  disdainfully 
cast  aside,  and  the  quickened  impulses  of  humanity  turned  to  the  new 
and  distant  revelation. 

Commerce  dated  its  new  birth  from  these  discoveries.    The  whole 
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earth  lay  open  to  enterprise,  and  the  danger  was  eagerly  courted,  that 
had  before  been  carefully  and  superstitiously  avoided. 

Three  centuries  have  scarcely  passed  since  this  great  change,  and 
its  effect  is  felt  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  It  has  covered  America 
with  the  population  of  Europe,  extended  civilized  dominion  over  a 
large  part  of  Asia,  and  is  spreading  through  every  island  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  awakened  England  to  what  she  is,  and  developed  the  com- 
mercial power  on  which  her  greatness  and  success  are  founded. 

Long  after  the  importance  of  commerce  had  been  recognized  in 
other  countries,  the  people,  now  the  most  mercantile  of  the  earth, 
neglected  the  occupation  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  their  ele- 
vation. 

Tacitus  mentions  London  as  the  chief  residence  of  merchants,  and 
the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce.  Yet,  before  the  charter  of 
Runnymede,  foreign  merchants  were  permitted  to  visit  England  only 
during  the  period  of  public  faks,  and  were  restricted  to  a  residence  of 
forty  days.  Afterward,  a  German  company  monopolized  the  trade  of 
the  country  for  several  centuries,  and  its  members  were  regularly 
locked  up  at  night,  getting  comfort  for  the  indignity,  by  keeping  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom  to  themselves. 

The  discovery  of  the  Portugese  navigator  excited  that  commercial 
spirit  which  has  given  to  Great  Britain  her  Indian  possessions,  and 
expanded  the  doubtful  expedition  of  a  few  adventurers  to  a  dominion 
that  has  turned  the  conquered  into  instruments  of  conquest,  and  made 
hostility  tributary  to  its  extension ;  that  converts  invasion,  or  re- 
bellion, into  useful  assistants,  and,  like  the  clamorous  daughters  of 
the  horseleech,  its  thirst  is  not  assuaged,  nor  its  tenacity  relaxed  by 
repletion.  The  subjugation  of  India,  by  a  company  of  merchants, 
who,  from  a  dark  and  dingy  street  of  London,  sent  out  decrees  of  life 
and  death  to  kingdoms  and  princes,  and  built  up  an  empire  which 
shames  the  wonders  of  enchantment,  might  in  itself  offer  ample  ma- 
terial to  illustrate  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. But  the  subject  is  too  fruitful  and  widely  extended  for  more 
than  a  passing  allusion.*  It  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  that  com- 


*  That  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  early  age  of  its  existence,  entertained 
a  due  consideration  for  the  dignity  of  commerce,  is  evident  from  the  bearing 
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merce  lias  wrought  for  England,  and  the  most  valued  of  them  all  is 
the  discovery  she  has  made,  that  her  best  interests  are  promoted  by 
peace.  She  has  grown  wise  with  years,  and  her  combativeness  does 
not  exhibit  itself  now  on  trivial  occasions.  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
she  fanned  and  fed  the  war-flame  against  Napoleon,  and  did  not  think 
of  her  pocket  until  the  overthrow  of  her  adversary.  She  got  by  it 
fame  and  debt,  and,  thirty-four  years  after  her  "  crowning  mercy," 
which  was  to  perpetuate  legitimacy,  a  nephew  of  her  great  enemy 
was  the  elected  ruler  of  France.  She  said  nothing.  She  felt  that  she 
had  had  fighting  enough  for  others,  and  philosophically  took  things 
as  they  came ;  knowing  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  by  inter- 
ference, and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  what  dynasty  came 
uppermost,  in  the  rather  frequent  gyrations  of  her  neighbor's  political 
wheel.  Dethroned  kings  and  disgraced  ministers  seek  an  asylum 
with  her.  They  are  welcome  to  any  thing  they  can  buy,  while  they 
stay,  and  may  go  back  when  they  can,  but  not  with  the  aid  of  her 
ships,  soldiers,  or  money. 

Nor  is  she  inclined  to  quarrel  with  her  somewhat  impertinent  and 
belligerent  offspring,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  She  has  had  oppor- 
tunities when,  in  the  olden  time,  it  would  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  appeased  affronted  honor  with  fire  and  sword.  There 
have  been  Aroostook  on  the  east,  and  Oregon  on  the  west ;  there 
have  been  commotions  in  her  provinces,  planned  and  fomented  by 
demagogues  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  but  she  preferred  to  negotiate 
rather  than  fight,  and  remonstrance  instead  of  retaliation.  She  knew 
that  the  bombardment  of  New  York  or  Boston  would  not  advance 
her  system  of  free  trade,  and  that  she  could  not  make  markets  for  her 


of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  able  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  at  home, 
during  part  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Mr.  Vaux,  the  manager  in  India,  on  being  exhorted  "  to  act  with  vigor,  and 
to  carry  whatever  instructions  he  might  receive  from  home  into  immediate 
effect,"  answered,  "  that  he  should  endeavor  to  acquit  himself  with  integrity 
and  justice,  and  would  make  the  laws  of  his  country  the  rule  of  his  conduct." 
Sir  Josiah  Child  replied,  and  "told  Mr.  Vaux  roundly,  that  he  expected  hit  or- 
ders were  to  be  his  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which  were  a  heap  of 
nonsense,  compiled  by  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew  how 
to  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  their  own  private  fiunilies,  much  lose 
for  the  regulating  of  companies  and  foreign  commerce." 
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productions  by  destroying  or  ill-treating  the  consumers.  Any  tran- 
sient satisfaction  was  a  small  consideration,  when  weighed  with  its 
consequences,  and  the  long  years  of  hostile  feeling  which  would  ensue 
from  mutually  inflicted  injuries. 

The  patience  and  good-will  she  manifested,  were  no  indications  of 
doubt  or  weakness.  Her  old  age  is  not  one  of  decrepitude,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  vigor  in  the  arm  that  has  sustained  or  controlled  Eu- 
rope. Her  strength  has  never  been  greater  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  power  can  well  enable  her  to  be  generous.  She 
need  not  fear  what  may  be  said  of  her,  for  her  past  history  shows 
what  she  has  done,  and  her  present  resources  what  she  can  do.  But 
she  has  tried  glory  in  all  its  phases,  and  has  found  that  it  does  not 
pay.  The  truth  has  dawned  on  her,  that  negotiation  is  more  avail- 
able than  military  tactics,  and  that  protocols  are  more  efficient  than 
grape  and  canister ;  that  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  conquers  by  for- 
bearance, and  that  it  is  sage  economy  to  save  her  powder,  and  sell 
her  piece  goods. 

There  is,  however,  method  in  her  generosity,  and  it  expands  or  con 
tracts  with  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  impulsive  in  it ;  for  it 
considers  well  the  influence  it  may  have  on  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, and  it  does  not  commit  itself  if  there  is  danger  of  interrupting 
the  shuttle,  or  reducing  the  furnace  fire.  Nor  is  the  star  of  peace  in 
the  ascendant,  when  the  application  of  cannon-shot  can  best  serve  her 
merchant  ships  abroad,  or  her  manufactories  at  home.  It  was  ex- 
pedient that  her  India  opium  should  continue  to  enter  China,  for 
Sycee  silver  was  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  assist  her  in  her  projects 
of  annexation  up  the  Indus  and  Irawadi,  and  along  the  Ghauts  of  the 
Himalaya.  Her  experience  had  informed  her  that  she  made  rather 
an  indifferent  figure  with  Chinese  diplomacy ;  that,  by  talking  and 
writing,  she  woul/d  get  nothing  but  cool  contempt,  enveloped  in  most 
courteous  phraseology ;  that  oriental  metaphor  was  an  overmatch  for 
her  "  distinguished  consideration,"  and  that  she  and  her  opponent 
might  travel  on  forever,  like  parallel  lines  of  geometry,  "being  every- 
where equidistant,  and  having  no  inclination  to  each  other."  This 
was  a  decided  case  where  something  could  be  made  by  hard  knocks, 
and  they  were  given  with  a  vigor  and  profusion  that  confounded  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  wholesale  butchery,  and  to  the  curious  con- 
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trivances  by  which  Christians  manage  to  get  rid  of  each  other.  They 
concluded,  therefore,  to  smoke  opium.  But  their  compliance  did  not 
preclude  an  ethical  commentary  ou  the  purity  of  an  operation,  which 
increases  the  revenue  of  one  nation  by  introducing  beggary  and 
idiocy  to  another. 

Even  unto  the  present  day  do  the  followers  of  Confucius  ponder 
over  this  strange  enigma,  and  the  obtuseness  of  their  pagan  compre- 
hensions has  hitherto  prevented  them  from  discovering  the  consistency 
between  the  WORDS  of  the  British  missionary,  and  the  DEEDS  of  the 
British  soldier. 

Poetry  has  said — 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man." 

But  plain  prose  has  not  condescended  to  enlighten  us  in  relation  to 
that  fact,  and  it  might  puzzle  antiquarian  and  geographer  to  indicate 
the  precise  when  and  where  of  that  desirable  consummation.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  state  of  things  under  the  patriarchal  guar- 
dianship of  the  Druids,  is  a  matter  for  inquiry  and  conjecture.  But 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the 
period  when  England  was  free  from  sorrow,  or  when  the  poet's  modi- 
cum of  real  property  sufficed  for  even  the  frugal  wants  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

There  have  been  good  times  for  some  in  the  motherland,  through 
all  her  destinies.  The  Saxon  thane  enjoyed  himself  without  asking  if 
the  brass-collar  galled  the  neck  of  his  thrall ;  and  the  Norman  baron 
saw  no  grief  in  the  land,  when  rebellion  did  not  call  him  to  the  sad- 
dle. There  are  good  times  still  for  wealth  and  station.  The  lordly 
inheritor  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  is  not  troubled  by  the  cargoes 
of  human  wretchedness  seeking  in  a  strange  land  the  "rood  of 
ground"  denied  them  at  home.  Squalid  poverty  may  not  pass  the 
Park  gate,  and  the  moans  of  hunger  do  not  ruffle  the  tranquillity  that 
dwells  amid  the  old  ancestral  oaks.  The  cry  of  "  bread  or  blood,"  if 
ominous,  is  faint,  for  lack  of  food,  and  dies  away  at  the  flash  of  bay- 
onet and  saber. 

But  things  have  changed  somewhat  in  England.  Her  pulse,  now, 
is  to  be  felt  east  of  Temple  Bar.  The  noble  and  merchant  come' to- 
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gether,  and  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  former  improve  by  the 
acquaintance.  There  is  a  solid,  tangible  availability  in  the  counting- 
house,  which  encourages  fortunes  leaning  toward  decay.  Bank- 
ruptcies are  not  confined  to  trade.  Aristocratic  names  get  into  the 
gazette,  and  the  auctioneer's  signal  hangs  over  the  armorial  escutcheon. 
The  west  end,  in  its  perplexity,  looks  imploringly  to  the  city,  and 
commerce  is,  at  least,  respected  for  its  results. 

Great  Britain  and  these  United  States  are  now  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  intercourse  between  them  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bond  that  unites  them.  It  has 
gradually  effaced  old  prejudices,  and  is  making  both  unmindful  of 
whatever  may  be  painful  in  the  past.  There  was  war,  which  left  its 
desolating  impression,  not  merely  in  the  outward  sufferings  it  caused, 
which  could  find  alleviation  in  the  redeeming  fertility  of  determined 
will  and  inexhaustible  resources,  but  in  the  spirit  of  triumph  or  vexa- 
tion, which  fed  vain-glory,  or  brooded  over  anticipated  vengeance. 
Then,  as  a  calm  crept  over  the  troubled  waters,  came  the  cockney 
with  his  scrap-book,  to  note  down  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  to 
expose  the  misery  of  a  people  who  had  neither  king  nor  established 
church ;  who  could  not  be  made  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
privileged  orders,  and  did  not  sit  after  their  meridian  meal  over  a 
decoction  of  logwood. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  many  things  said  of  us  too  true  to  be  tol- 
erated, and  the  more  closely  we  were  fitted,  the  more  we  fretted.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  hear  that  we  had  imperfections,  and  we  were 
annoyed  that  the  impertinence  of  strangers  should  make  us  acquainted 
with  facts  we  were  not  likely  to  discover  ourselves.  But,  at  last, 
Bow  Bells  rang  out  all  the  changes,  and  the  raciness  degenerated  into 
tiresome  monotony.  We  became  too  common,  and  books  would  not 
sell.  Readers  came  and  judged  for  themselves ;  the  smoke  of  the 
steamer  clouded  our  harbors ;  the  London  newspaper  became  a  famil- 
iar thing,  and  was  placed  on  our  tables  with  the  regularity  of  an 
inland  mail.  Steam,  that  great  civilizer,  has  drawn  together  two 
nations,  whose  natural  and  enduring  alliance  is  on  a  nobler  foundation 
than  that  of  interest,  and  made  them  forget  trifling  distinctions  in  the 
great  characteristics  common  to  both. 
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The  commerce  of  Europe  has  received  an  impulse,  during  a  con- 
tinued peace,  that  has  had  an  effect  on  character  which  will  survive 
any  temporary  suspension,  and  produce  important  and  permanent 
consequences.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  every  obstacle,  and  to 
overcome  public  opinion  by  a  demonstration  of  its  capacity  to  sustain 
and  increase  national  prosperity.  It  recommenced  its  almost  arrested 
course  when  a  long  period  of  ceaseless  war  had  paralyzed  honest  in- 
dustry, and  every  energy  had  been  devoted  to  the  calling  that  was 
alone  thought  honorable.  The  path  to  distinction  was  over  the  neg- 
lected earth,  where  the  trampled  vineyard  and  uncultivated  corn-field 
told  of  violence  and  oppression.  Ambition  calculated  its  chances,  as 
it  bivouacked  in  the  unroofed  factory,  or  by  the  blackened  walls  of 
the  warehouse  riddled  by  balls.  Advancement  rose  with  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  joyous  youth  found  the  realization  of  hope,  as  it  grasped 
at  rank  or  ribbon  over  the  unburied  dead.  Fame,  honor,  glory,  the 
talismanic  words  with  which  crime  lures  folly,  left  their  mutilated 
victims  to  howl  out  their  agony  to  the  night  air;  or  to  crawl,  with 
mingled  prayer  and  blasphemy,  within  such  shelter  of  church  or 
mansion  as  shot  and  shell  had  spared  for  the  torn  fragments  and 
handiwork  of  Christian  men.  The  conscript  boy,  with  his  mother's 
tears  hardly  dry  on  his  cheek,  entered  on  the  game  of  empire.  The 
wand  of  the  magician  touched  him,  and  all  forgotten  stood  the  clay- 
walled  cottage,  with  his  young  sisters  mourning  for  the  lost  one  in 
their  desolate  home.  For  him,  the  past,  with  its  humble  recollections, 
had  no  charm  ;  but,  at  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  and  roll  of  the  dram, 
there  dawned  the  gorgeous  future,  offering  the  valued  gifts  of  earth 
for  the  cheapest  and  most  common  quality  of  earth's  children.  Bull- 
headed  bravery  was  the  solvent,  in  the  alchemic  process,  which  might 
transmute  the  knife  of  the  vine-dresser  into  a  jeweled  sceptre,  and  the 
peasant's  frock  to  imperial  purple.  In  the  forced  march,  where  men 
dropped  dead  from  weariless;  by  the  watch-fire,  where  hunger 
gnawed,  and  comrades  struggled  and  fought  each  other  for  a  place  to 
thaw  their  limbs  ;  in  the  day  of  combat,  over  the  pale,  upturned  faces 
of  those  who,  the  hour  ago,  shared  hopes  and  perils  ;  still  floated  be- 
fore him  the  decoys  which  toled  him  on.  Through  the  blood-red 
cloud  of  war  there  sparkled  on  his  vision  the  cross  of  honor,  the  mar- 
shal's baton,  the  kingly  crown.  The  wrecks  of  humanity  lay  thickly 
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strewed  along  the  black  track  of  conquest,  but  his  seared  heart  recked 
not  of  pillaged  towns  and  flaming  villages,  where  houseless  women 
and  starving  children  cowered  over  ruins.  He  could  not  stop  in  his 
career  to  lament  over  its  essential  elements. 

This  phantom  of  military  glory  brooded  over  Europe.  All  nations 
were  attracted  by  the  glitter  that  concealed  its  spectral  form.  The 
youth,  whose  tastes  and  wishes  would  have  led  him  to  peaceful  occu- 
pations, dared  not  expose  his  tameness  to  the  derision  and  scorn  of 
his  companions.  He  must  forfeit  their  regard,  or  take  to  the  trade 
of  blood.  The  breath  of  life  was  in  broil  and  battle,  and  war  was 
looked  upon  as  af  thing  of  course,  which  was  neither  to  be  avoided 
nor  deplored. 

When  Basil  Hall  was  duped  at  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  where  he 
was  made .  to  believe,  by  his  waggish  friends,  that  they  had  neither 
weapons  nor  money,  and  that  punishments  were  unknown  to  them, 
he  unburdened  himself  of  his  marvelous  discovery  to  Napoleon,  at 
St.  Helena.  "  What,"  said  the  emperor,  "  no  weapons  ?  You  mean, 
they  have  no  cannon,  no  muskets,  they  are  unacquainted  with  gun- 
powder ;  but  they  have  bows  and  arrows !"  "  No,  they  have  nothing 
of  the  kind."  "  They  have  certainly  spears  and  swords."  "  No,  they 
have  no  arms  whatever."  "  No  arms  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier ; 
"why,  how  then  do  they  fight?"  The  credulous  sailor  doubtless 
heard  similar  expressions  of  astonishment  at  home,  when  he  related 
his  Arcadian  experiences.  The  Royal  Exchange  and  Leadenhall- 
street  would  shudder  at  the  notion  of  no  money,  and  there  would  be 
alarm  "  where  merchants  most  do  congregate,"  at  the  thought  of  such 
irregularity  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  And  how  stern  justice,  with 
uplifted  hands,  would  wonder  at  the  heathen  anomaly  of  no  punish- 
ments !  What  a  fearful  precedent  for  the  good  old  system,  whose  at- 
tribute is  vengeance  !  And  what  would  become  of  the  array  of  terror, 
by  which  the  machinery  of  criminal  law  is  kept  in  motion  ?  The  wig 
of  the  ermined  judge  would  tremble,  as,  with  bloodless  face,  he  should 
in  fancy  see  the  dreadful  innovation  upsetting  time-honored  usages, 
weakening  the  well-kept  memories  of  Tyburn,  and  destroying  the 
realities  of  Newgate  ;  knocking  at  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  announce- 
ment, that  the  hangman's  occupation's  gone ;  that  the  convict-ship 
should  not  burden  ocean  with  its  load  of  shame  and  suffering;  that 
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society  must  not  create  victims  for  its  own  sacrifices ;  that  neglect 
should  not  nurse  sin  and  sorrow  to  feed  its  revenge. 

The  exclamation  of  Napoleon  came  from  the  impulse  of  one  who 
regarded  war  as  the  natural  state  of  being,  and  who  had  never  had 
time  to  look  on  men  as  other  than  materials  with  which  to  work 
military  combinations.  His  life  had  been  one  continued  effort  to 
extend  dominion  or  to  preserve  it,  and  the  aggressions  of  others,  or 
his  own,  had  given  him  faith  in  no  agent  but  the  sword.  During 
his  captivity,  when  he  calmly  looked  back  on  his  troubled  career, 
and  spoke  with  a  philosophy  that  will  hereafter  contribute  to  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character,  he  alluded  to  his  continental  system,  a§  a 
measure  occasioned  by  war  and  temporary  expediency,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  during  his  reign,  arose 
out  of  the  accidents  of  the  time,  and  would  have  been  relieved  by  a 
brief  interval  of  peace.  But  the  war  that  desolated  Europe  admitted 
no  calculations  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  The  two  great  nations 
which  led  the  desperate  conflict,  each  scorned  an  interval  of  carnage 
that  was  not  bought  by  the  humiliation  of  the  other.  Every  measure 
adopted  seemed  intended  to  provoke  retaliation,  and  the  only  motive 
of  action  in  either  was  what  could  most  effectually  counteract  the 
advance  of  her  opponent.  Humanity  was  lost  in  denunciation  and 
doom.  Deep  called  unto  deep,  not  in  low  murmurs,  but  with  tempest 
and  lashing  wave. 

There  has  been  an  onward  and  upward  progress  in  Europe  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  energy  that  was  devoted  to  war  has  been 
turned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  evil  passions  of  a  destructive  age 
have  given  way  to  a  spirit  that  has  courted  competition  only  in  the 
benevolent  work  of  improvement.  Nations  are  forgetting  that  they 
have  met  as  foes  ;  the  familiarity  of  commercial  intercourse  has  given 
them  new  impulses,  and  taught  them  that  there  are  higher  glories 
than  those  of  the  battle-field.  The  time  has  past  when  language,  or 
dress,  or  boundary-lines,  necessarily  made  enemies,  and  men  of  various 
nations  now  meet  together  endeared  to  each  other  by  their  wants  and 
the  facilities  which  contribute  to  their  gratification.  The  story  of 
ancient  differences  can  be  discussed  with  calmness,  and  the  pulse  is 
not  quickened  by  its  memories.  Old  jealousies  have  subsided  in  the 
communion  of  peaceful  occupations,  and  those  who  once  .encouraged 
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a  savage  hatred  that  extinguished  human  feeling,  now  find,  in  the 
amicable  relations  of  trade,  the  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  which 
arises  from  mutual  dependence.  Man  has  turned  his  ingenuity  to 
the  good  of  his  kind,  and  where  he  once  invented  rockets,  patented 
bomb-shells,  made  improvements  in  artillery,  and  wearied  his  brain 
to  discover  how  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellows  could  be  killed  in 
the  least  given  time,  he  directs  his  genius,1  and  applies  his  science,  to 
the  advancement  and  welfare  of  humanity.  He  makes  the  elements 
subservient  to  his  wishes,  and,  by  abridging  distances,  brings  races 
and  nations  into  friendly  neighborhood.  He  narrows  oceans  with 
the  steamship,  and,  binding  the  earth  with  bars  of  iron,  he  sends  his 
chariots  of  fire  on  their  errands  of  kindness. 

This  bringing  men  together  by  easiness  of  communication  has,  per- 
haps, contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  soften  the  asperities  and 
allay  the  prejudices  nourished  by  years  of  hostility. 

The  great  Continental  Fairs  add  their  salutary  influence,  and  bring 
from  every  quarter  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise. On  the  spot  where,  within  the  last  half  century,  all  Europe  in 
arms  contended  for  sovereignty,  the  manufacturer  and  trader  collect 
their  wares,  and  the  bookseller  his  volumes,  for  the  great  periodical 
gathering.  Where  German,  and  Muscovite,  and  Gaul  met  in  mortal 
conflict,  shouting  their  war-cries  in  streets  barricaded  with  dead  men, 
and  by  swollen  rivers,  crimsoned  with  life-blood, — the  sons  of  the 
combatants  assemble  in  tranquil  fellowship,  to  traffic  with  each 
other,  to  get  wisdom  from  the  sad  history  of  the  past,  and  to  forget 
the  quarrels  of  their  fathers  in  the  kindly  courtesies  of  an  advanced 
civilization. 

This  taste  for  commerce  has  been  the  result  of  peace.  It  has  af- 
fected the  most  martial  people,  and  the  current  of  public  feeling  is 
now  utterly  opposed  to  war  for  national  aggrandizement,  or  for  the 
poor  bauble  called  glory.  It  may  be  waged  to  maintain  rights,  or  to 
destroy  them,  but  the  strife  is  between  kings  and  subjects,  and  the 
very  earnestness  of  the  latter  springs  from  the  determination  to  secure 
a  freedom  of  which  they  have  ascertained  the  value  in  their  industrial 
occupations.  The  prestige  of  military  life  is  wearing  away,  and  a  new.,; 
generation  of  men  has  found  that  honor  and  respectability  may  equally| 
belong  to  all  professions. 
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The  prevalent  opinion  that  there  was  something  derogatory  in 
trade,  was  exemplified  in  a  distinguished  British  statesman,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  who  asserted,  in  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  Europe,  that  England  was  not  dependent  on  commerce.  This  was 
intended  as  an  offset  to  the  sneer  of  Napoleon  against  the  "  nation  of 
traders,"  and  arose  from  a  desire  to  "  sink  the  shop,"  before  the  plumed 
and  epauletted  array,  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  civilian  into 
an  ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  the  very  class,  without  whose  aid  empe- 
rors and  kings,  if  suffered  to  retain  power  at  all,  would  have  dwindled 
to  provincial  governors. 

Byron  said, 

• 
"  If  commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain ;" 

and  yet  he  himself  bravely  encountered  the  peril  by  trafficking  his 
own  verses  with  a  thrift  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  and  an  attention  to  detail  which  might  have  won  the  heart  of 
Tim  Linkinwater.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  his  practice  refuted 
his  theory,  and  that  driving  a  sharp  bargain,  at  the  highest  market 
rates,  for  the  proceeds  of  his  genius,  resulted  in  no  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  his  acuteness,  and  the'  facility  with  which  he  continued  to 
get  up  new  stock  in  trade,  indicated  that  his  own  cerebral  organ  had 
not  been  encumbered  by  previous  operations. 

As  a  voucher  for  the  intellectual  respectability  of  commerce,  refer- 
ence might  be  made  to  the  merchant  Solomon,  and  it  is  not  written 
that  his  wisdom  was  impaired  by  his  trade  to  Ophir,  or  his  gentility 
doubted  in  consequence  of  his  maritime  expeditions  to  Tarshish. 

The  commerce  of  our  own  country  is  coextensive  with  the  globe. 
We_areJ]ioiQijghly  a  mercantile  people.  We  have  vexed  questions 
of  tariff  and  free-trade ;  but,  whatever  are  our  opinions  on  them,  there 
can  be  no  one  opposed  to  the  just  maintenance  and  protection  of  what 
involves  the  interest  of  manufacturer  and  merchant,  and  gives  the 
farmer  an  inducement  to  labor  beyond  necessity,  by  offering  him 
means  to  dispose  of  his  surplus. 

All  classes,  with  us,  are  connected  with  commerce,  and  are  in  some 
way  interested  in  its  welfare.  There  is  gloom  over  society  when  the 
ship  stops  too  long  at  the  wharf,  and  the  prices  current  manifest  de- 
pression. Anxiety  is  not  confined  to  faces  on  "  'change."  There  are 
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haggard  looks  among  laboring  men  wanting  work,  and  the  stillness 
in  the  shop  of  the  mechanic  denotes  the  state  of  trade.  The  mill- 
wheel  groans  at  half  speed ;  the  mule  works  lazily ;  the  crowded 
warehouse  will  not  admit  another  yard,  and  the  stockholder  consoles 
himself  for  no  dividends,  by  abusing  government.  But  the  ship  has 
hauled  into  the  stream,  and  the  sailor  heaves  cheerily  at  the  anchor. 
The  merchant  moves  briskly,  and  looks  as  though  chancery  had  al- 
ways been  a  mythical  conception.  The  hard-featured  bank  smiles 
.  grimly  as  it  loosens  its  stringent  gripe,  and  the  original  phrase  .of 
"  tightness  in  the  money  market"  is  dropped  for  a  season.  There  is 
stir  and  bustle  in  the  street ;  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer  is 
heard  again ;  manufacturing  stock  looks  up  at  the  brokers'  board, 
and  the  government  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  all. 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of  this  restless,  adventurous, 
onward  going  race  and  people.  He  sends  his  merchandise  all  over 
the  earth ;  stocks  every  market ;  makes  wants  that  he  may  supply 
them  ;  covers  the  New  Zealander  with  Southern  cotton  woven  in 
Northern  looms ;  builds  blocks  of  stores  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
swaps  with  the  Feejee  cannibal ;  sends  the  whale-ship  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  poles,  or  to  wander  in  solitary  seas,  till  the  log-book 
tells  the  tedious  sameness  of  years,  and  boys  become  men  ;  gives  the 
ice  of  a  northern  winter  to  the  torrid  zone,  piles  up  Fresh  Pond  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  gladdens  the  sunny  savannahs  of  the 
dreamy  South,  and  makes  life  tolerable  in  the  bungalow  of  an  Indian 
jungle.  The  lakes  of  New  England  awake  to  life  by  the  rivers  of  the 
sultry  East,  and  the  antipodes  of  earth  come  in  contact  at  this 
"  meeting  of  the  waters."  The  white  canvas  of  the  American  ship 
glances  in  every  nook  of  every  ocean.  Scarcely  has  the  slightest 
intimation  come  of  some  obscure,  unknown  corner  of  a  remote  sea, 
when  the  captain  is  consulting  his  charts,  in  full  career  for  the  "  terra 
incognita." 

The  American  shipmaster  is  an  able  coadjutor  of  the  merchant. 
He  is  as  intelligent  in  trade  as  in  navigation,  and  combines  all  the 
requisites  of  seaman  and  commercial  agent.  He  serves  his  rough 
apprenticeship  in  'the  forecastle,  and  enters  the  cabin  door  through 
many  a  hard  gale  and  weary  night-watch.  His  anxieties  commence 
with  his  promotion.  Responsibility  is  upon  him.  Life,  and  character, 
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and  fortune  depend  on  his  skill  and  vigilance.  He  mingles  with  men 
of  all  nations,  gathers  information  in  all  climes,  maintains  the  mari- 
time reputation  of  his  country,  and  shows  his  model  of  naval  archi- 
tecture wherever  there  is  sunshine  and  salt  sea.  He  has  books,  and 
he  reads  them.  He  hears  strange  languages,  and  he  learns  them.  His 
hours  of  leisure  are  given  to  cultivation,  and  prepare  him  for  well- 
earned  ease  and  respectability,  in  those  halcyon  days  to  come,  so 
earnestly  looked  for,  when  he  shall  hear  the  roaring  wind  and  pelting 
rain  about  his  rural  home,  and  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  watch 
the  storm. 

What  has  commerce  done  for  the  world,  that  its  history  should  be 
explored,  its  philosophy  illustrated,  its  claim  advanced  among  the 
influences  which  impel  civilization  ? 

It  has  enabled  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
or  position,  to  make  that  division  of  labor  which  tends  to  equalize 
society,  to  distribute  the  productions  of  earth,  and  to  teach  the  benefit 
of  kindly  dependence.     It  unites  distant  branches  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, cultivates  the  relation  between  them,  encourages  an  interest  in 
each  other,  and  promotes  that  brotherly  feeling  which  is  the  strongest 
guaranty  of  permanent  friendship.    People  differing  in  creed,  in  lan- 
guage, in  dress,  in  customs,  are  brought  in  contact,  to  find  how  much 
there  is  universal  to  them  all,  and  to  improve  their  condition  by  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  one  from  the  abundance  of  the  other.     The 
friendly  intercourse  created  by  commerce  is  slowly  but  surely  revo- 
A  lutionizing  the  earth.     There  was  a  time  when  men  met  only  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  there  was  but  one  name  for  stranger  and  enemy. 
Now,  wherever  a  ship  can  float,  the  various  emblems  of  sovereignty 
!  intermingle  in  harmony,  and  the  sons  of  commerce,  the  wide  world 
:  through,  in  consulting  their  own  interests,  advance  the  cause  of  hu- 
i  inanity  and  peace. 

In  looking  for  the  mighty  influences  that  control  the  progress  of 
the  human  race,  the  vision  of  man  ranges  within  the  scope  of  his  own 
ephemeral  existence,  and  he  censures  the  justice  which  is  steadfastly 
pursuing  its  course  through  the  countless  ages.  We  turn  away  be- 
wildered by  the  calamities  which  extinguish  nationality  in  blood,  and 
give  to  the  iron  hand  fetters  forged  for  the  patriot.  Let  him  who 
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desponds  for  humanity,  and  mourns  for  faith  misplaced,  for  hopes  be- 
trayed, for  expectations  unrealized,  look  back.  Has  revolution  and 
change  done  nothing  ?  Is  there  no  advance  from  kingly  prerogative 
and  priestly  intolerance ;  no  improvement  on  feudal  tenure  ?  The 
end  is  not  yet.  Let  the  downcast  be  cheered,  for  the  Eternal  Eight 
watches  over  all,  and  it  moves  onward,  to  overcome  in  its  good  time. 
Among  the  great  agencies  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  works 
out  the  problem  of  human  destiny,  the  subject  on  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  will  be  acknowledged,  whenever  its  philosophical  history 
shall  be  written. 

In  commencing,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Merchant  has  sometimes 
claims  to  scholarship.  The  proposition  may  be  reversed,  and  we  may 
inquire  whether  the  scholar  would  not  occasionally  consult  his  own 
welfare,  by  adopting  an  active  pursuit,  in  which  he  might  become 
distinguished,  instead  of  clinging  to  mediocrity  in  a  high  profession 
simply  because  he  has  received  a  degree  from  a  university,  and  fears 
that  he  might  fall  from  Brahmin  to  Pariah,  and  lose  caste  in  the 
descent.  There  is  an  aristocracy  of  letters,  and  it  can  not  only  be 
borne,  but  regarded  with  reverence,  when  its  claims  are  founded  on 
intellectual  superiority,  or  acquisition  of  knowledge  surpassing  that  of 
ordinary  men.  But  the  pride  that  can  not  read  its  diploma  without 
the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  should  not  be  offended  at  the 
suggestion,  that  there  are  other  roads  to  success  than  through  the' 
Court  Room,  Hospital,  or  Divinity  School.  There  is  esteem,  respect, 
veneration,  for  the  profound,  conscientious  lawyer,  the  skillful,  scien- 
tific physician,  and  the  fearless,  truth-telling  minister  of  God.  They 
are  "  all,  all  honorable  men  ;"  no  earthly  position  can  be  higher,  no 
sphere  of  usefulness  more  extensive.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  adopt 
a  profession,  merely  because  it  is  considered  respectable ;  to  be  a  nui- 
sance in  an  unswept  chamber,  garnished  with  dusty  newspapers,  and 
a  few  dog-eared,  bilious  looking  volumes,  where  the  gaunt  spider 
holds  undisturbed  possession,  no  fratricidal  hand  ejecting  him  from 
his  cobweb  office,  for  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  oc- 
cupants, and  they  practice  in  company,  with  that  bond  of  sympathy 
which  arises  from  kindred  employment ;  or,  to  become  copartner 
with  death,  as  the  sulky  rattles  and  squeaks  on  the  highway,  with 
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barely  acquirement  enough  in  it  to  pass  for  doctor,  reputation  de- 
pending on  some  happy  blunder,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments instituted  on  the  ground  that  there  is  luck  in  many  trials  ;  or 
to  drag  heavily  along,  where  the  spirit  is  weak  and  the  flesh  is  un- 
willing, the  six  days'  task,  a  labor  of  desperation,  reluctantly  worried 
through,  that  there  may  be  much  endurance  on  the  seventh. 

"  Ex  quo  vis  ligno,  non  fit  Mercurius." 

The  common  notion  that  a  collegiate  education -is  a  preparation  for 
a  learned  profession  alone,  has  spoiled  many  a  good  carpenter,  done 
great  injustice  to  the  sledge  and  anvil,  and  committed  fraud  on  the 
corn  and  potato  field.  It  turns  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  leather  apron, 
sustains  Rob  Roy's  opinion  of  weavers  and  spinners,  looks  supercil- 
iously on  trade,  and  has  an  unqualified  repugnance  for  every  thing 
that  requires  the  labor  of  hands  as  well  as  head.  It  keeps  up  the 
absurdity,  that  the  farmer's  son  should  not  return  to  the  plow,  that 
the  young  mechanic  must  not  again  wield  the  hammer,  and  that  four 
years  are  lost,  when  the  graduate  finds  himself  over  the  merchant's 
Letter-book,  instead  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  as  'though  edu- 
cation could  not  be  useful  out  of  an  allotted  line,  and  would  not  com- 
pensate its  possessor,  whether  the  sign  over  his  door  proclaims  him 
shoemaker  or  attorney  at  law. 

He  is  wise  who,  discovering  for  what  he  is  qualified,  dares  do  what 
he  feels  he  can  do  well.  What  matters  it  that  a  strip  of  parchment 
attests  his  prescriptive  claim  to  scholastic  honors,  and  a  college  cata- 
logue wafts  his  name  to  posterity  ?  If  he  has  a  genius  for  making 
shoes,  or  laying  stone  Avail,  let  him  make  shoes,  or  lay  stone  wall. 
Either  is  as  honorable  as  filling  writs,  prescribing  doses,  or  writing 
sermons  because  Sunday  is  coming. 

Experience  tells  us  that  power  does  not  grow  from  abstraction ; 
that  influence  is  not  dependent  on  place.  Every  village  has  its  Caesar. 
He  may  be  the  manufacturer,  the  store  or  tavern  keeper,  or  the  stage- 
driver;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor,  not 
often  now,  the  minister.  He  is,  generally,  the  man  of  action,  recom- 
mended, not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  does.  He  may  be 
distinguished  for  building  cotton  or  saw  mills,  contributing  to  public 
wants,  driving  four  in  hand,  or  for  possessing  the  requisites  of  royalty 
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at  the  commencement  of  that  institution,  and  being  good  at  rough 
and  tumble.  If  his  opinions  are  practical,  they  are  quoted,  and  he 
is  an  oracle,  if  his  words  are  confirmed  by  his  deeds.  The  boys  pro- 
nounce him  famous,  and  the  matter  is  settled  beyond  appeal ;  im- 
mortality is  secured  to  him,  and  his  name  may,  possibly,  live  for  two 
generations.  Their  admiration  is  given  to  the  strongest  points  of 
character,  which  are  so  indelibly  engraven  on  their  memories,  that, 
when  they  become  men,  they  think  the  race  has  degenerated ;  for 
they  never  meet,  in  after-life,  any  one  who  comes  up  to  their  young 
ideal,  so  completely  filled  by  the  great  man  of  their  birth-place.  In- 
deed, the  charm  of  first  impressions  gives  a  regard  for  the  minutest 
things  of  the  past,  never  to  be  renewed  in  later  years,  and  makes  us, 
unconsciously,  unjust  to  the  present.  The  sports  of  childhood  appear 
to  have  descended  to  unequal  hands,  and  skill  and  vigor  to  have 
dwindled  away.  Boys  do  not  seem  to  run  as  fast,  swim  as  far,  or 
skate  as  dexterously  as  formerly.  The  games  of  ball  and  marbles, 
like  painting  on  glass,  are,  to  be  sure,  continued,  but  the  glory  has 
departed.  It  is  well  for  the  village  hero  if  he  wears  his  laurels  con- 
tentedly, and  does  not  seek  for  more  extended  homage.  He  is  as 
important,  in  his  limited  arena,  as  though  his  reign  spread  over  em- 
pires, and  the  trumpet  of  fame,  as  it  echoes  around  his  home,  may 
fall  with  more  harmony  on  his  ear,  than  though  its  thrilling  tones 
shook  the  nations.  But  if  his  ambition  leads  him  to  a  wider  range, 
and  he  looks  for  supremacy  where  men  mingle  in  masses,  he  finds 
the  thermometer  of  distinction  differently  graduated,  and  he  sinks  to 
zero.  Greatness  is  relative.  There  is  another  standard.  Compet- 
itors abler  than  himself  are  "  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  and  he  may 
read  the  fable  of  the  tilting  match  between  the  vessels  of  iron  and  of 
clay,  and  make  the  application. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  perpetually  reiterated,  that  the  occupa- 
tions of  life  are  filled  to  overflowing ;  that  the  avenues  to  wealth  or 
distinction  are  so  crowded  with  competitors,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
endeavor  to  make  way  in  the  dense  and  jostling  masses.  This  de- 
sponding wail  was  doubtless  heard  when  the  young  earth  had  scarcely 
commenced  her  career  of  glory,  and  it  will  be  dolefully  repeated  by 
future  generations  to  the  end  of  time.  Long  before  Cheops  had 
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planted  the  basement  stone  of  his  pyramid,  when  Sphinx  and  Colossi 
had  not  yet  been  fashioned  into  their  huge  existence,  and  the  un- 
touched quarry  had  given  out  neither  temple  nor  monument,  the 
young  Egyptian,  as  he  looked  along  the  Nile,  may  have  mourned  that 
he  was  born  too  late.  Fate  had  done  him  injustice  in  withholding 
his  individual  being  till  the  destinies  of  man  were  accomplished. 
His  imagination  warmed  at  what  he  might  have  been,  had  his 
chances  been  commensurate  with  his  merits ;  but  what  remained  for 
him  now  in  this  worn-out,  battered,  used-up  hulk  of  a  world,  but  to 
sorrow  for  the  good  old  times,  which  had  exhausted  all  resources  1 

The  Roman  youth,  as  he  assumed  the  "  toga  virilis"  and,  in  all 
the  consciousness  of  newly-acquired  dignity,  folded  about  him  his 
fresh  insignia  of  manhood,  thought  that  it  should  have  been  put  on 
some  centuries  earlier.  Standing  amid  memorials  of  past  glories, 
where  arch  and  column  told  of  triumphs  which  had  secured  boundless 
dominion,  he  felt  that  nothing  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius, 
or  the  energies  of  his  enterprise.  He  saw,  sculptured  on  frieze  and 
architrave,  the  subjugation  of  many  a  nation,  and  strange  garbs  and  , 
foreign  tongues  swarmed  and  sounded  around  him,  as  the  victims  of 
all  lands  were  summoned  to  a  common  captivity.  The  black  chil- 
dren of  the  sun  were  there,  from  beyond  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  the  unshorn,  fur-clad  barbarian  of  the  north,  even  while 
the  ravens  were  gathering  in  the  halls  of  Odin  for  their  "  fell  swoop." 
The  recesses  of  Asia  gave  up  the  swarthy  Indian,  and  from  the 
"  Ultima  Thule"  came  the  blue-eyed  Briton.  All  were  mingled  in 
the  same  sad  doom,  at  the  bidding  of  the  universal  master.  What 
was  left  for  ambition  ?  Conquest  had  consumed  itself,  the  march  of 
the  legion  was  stayed,  and  the  domesticated  eagle  crouched  among 
the  household  gods. 

The  mournful  lamentation  of  antiquity  has  not  been  weakened  in 
its  transmission,  and  it  is  not  more  reasonable  now  than  when  it 
groaned  by  the  Nile  and  Tiber.  There  is  always  room  enough  in 
the  world,  and  work  waiting  for  willing  hands.  The  charm  that 
conquers  obstacle  and  commands  success,  is  strong  Will  and  strong 
Work.  Application  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  genius.  The  laborious 
scholar,  the  diligent  merchant,  the  industrious  mechanic,  the  hard- 
working fanner,  are  thriving  men,  and  take  rank  in  the  world,  while 
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genius,  by  itself,  lies  in  idle  admiration  of  a  fame  that  is  ever  prospec- 
tive. The  hare  sleeps  or  amuses  himself  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
tortoise  wins  the  race. 

Even  the  gold  of  California  requires  hard  work.  It  can  not  be  had 
for  the  gathering,  nor  is  it  to  be  coaxed  out  with  Md  gloves.  The 
patents  of  nobility,  on  the  Sacramento,  are  the  hard  hand  and  the  sun- 
burned face  of  the  laboring  man. 

Genius  will,  alone,  do  but  little  in  this  matter-of-fact,  utilitarian, 
hard-working  world.  He  who  would  master  circumstances  must 
come  down  from  the  clouds,  and  bend  to  unremitting  toil.  To  few  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  given  an  exception  from  the  common  doom. 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
May  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 

and  yet,  in  all  that  space,  encounter  nothing  but  air  too  impalpable 
to  be  wrought  into  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.  His  suspended  pen 
may  wait  in  vain  for  the  inspiration  that  is  to  bring  immortality,  and 
when,  at  last,  it  descends  on  the  expectant  foolscap,  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  to  chronicle  rhymes  which  shall  jingle  for  a  day  in  some  weekly 
newspaper.  He  who  draws  on  genius  alone,  is  oftentimes  answered 
by — no  funds  ;  his  drafts  are  unexpectedly  protested,  and  he  finds 
himself  bankrupt,  even  while  unlimited  wealth  seems  glittering 
around  him. 

It  is  not  revealed  how  much  of  the  celebrity  of  gifted  men  has  been 
dependent  on  "  hard  digging."  The  rough  draughts  of  inspiration  are 
not  printed ;  the  pen-crossings,  those  modernized  marks  of  the  in- 
verted stylum,  curl  up  chimney.  There  may  have  been  much  per- 
plexity before  smooth  verses,  which  fall  so  harmoniously  on  the  ear, 
were  tortured  into  existence  ,  many  a  trial,  before  the  splendid  figure 
could  be  hammered  into  shape  : 


in  versu  faciendo 


Ssepe  caput  scaberet,  vivos  et  roderet  ungues." 

The  wondrous  efforts  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  art  have  something 
in  them  besides  genius.  The  transfigured  divinity  of  Raphael,  and 
the  walls  covered  over  by  a  pencil  which  seems  to  have  been  dipped 
in  sunbeams,  are  records  not  only  of  the  mind  that  could  image  to 
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itself  those  creations,  but  of  the  intense  study  which,  it  is  known,  he 
devoted  to  the  elements  of  his  art.  Not  by  sudden  flashes  came  the 
graceful  proportions,  which  give  such  exceeding  beauty  to  his  works. 
Genius  trusted  not  to  itself  alone,  but  gathered  from  science  illus- 
trated in  the  anatomical  room,  and  from  untiring  contemplation  of 
dead  and  living  model,  every  auxiliary  that  could  contribute  to  ex- 
cellence. 

When  Michael  Angelo  hewed  out  his  thought  in  marble,  or  per- 
sonated, in  fresco,  the  awful  conceptions  of  the  bard  he  loved  so  well, 
giving  material  form  to  more  than  the  ideal  of  Dante,  he  produced 
the  result  of  profound  meditation  mingled  with  the  severest  applica- 
tion to  the  acquirement  of  all  knowledge  that  could  aid  his  unri- 
valed power. 

The  examples  before  us  bid  us  work,  and  the  changing  present 
offers  ample  opportunity.  Around  us,  everywhere,  the  new  crowds 
aside  the  old.  Improvement  steps  by  seeming  perfection.  Discovery 
upsets  theories  and  clouds  over  established  systems.  The  usages  of 
our  boyhood  become  matters  of  tradition,  for  the  amusement  of  our 
children.  Innovation  rises  on  the  site  of  homes  reverenced  for  early 
association.  The  school-books  we  used  are  no  longer  respected,  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  quote  the  authorities  of  our  college  days.  Science  can 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  names  of  publications,  qualifying  or  ab- 
rogating the  past.  Machinery  becomes  old  iron,  as  its  upstart  suc- 
cessor usurps  its  place.  The  new  ship  dashes  scornfully  by  the  naval 
prodigy  of  last  year,  and  the  steamer  laughs  at  them  both.  The  rail- 
road engine,  as  it  rushes  by  the  crumbling  banks  of  the  canal, 
screams  out  its  mockery  at  the  barge,  rotting  piecemeal.  The  astron- 
omer builds  up  his  hypothesis,  and  is  comforting  himself  among  the 
nebulae,  when  invention  comes  to  the  rescue  ;  the  gigantic  telescope 
points  upward,  and,  lo  !  the  raw  material  of  which  worlds  are  manu- 
factured, becomes  the  centers  of  systems  blazing  in  the  infinite  heav- 
ens, and  the  defeated  theorizer  retreats  into  space,  with  hi^pecula- 
tion,  to  be  again  routed,  when  human  ingenuity  shall  admit  us  one 
hair-breadth  further  into  creation. 

The  powers  of  man  have  not  been  exhausted.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  him  that  can  not  be  better  done.  There  is  no  effort  of  sci- 
ence or  art  that  may  not  be  exceeded  ;  no  depth  of  philosophy  that 
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I'-an  not  be  deeper  sounded ;  no  flight,  of  imagination  that  may  not  be 
passed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing. 

x\ll  nature  is  full  of  unknown  things.  Earth,  air,  water,  the  fath- 
omless ocean,  the  limitless  sky,  lie  almost  untouched  before  us.  The 
chances  of  our  predecessors  have  not  been  greater  than  those  which 
remain  for  our  successors.  What  has  hitherto  given  prosperity  and 
distinction,  has  not  been  more  open  to  others  than  to  us  ;  to  no  one, 
past  or  present,  more  than  to  the  young  man  who  shall  leave  college 
to-morrow. 

Sit  not  with  folded  hands,  calling  on  Hercules.  Thine  own  arm  is 
the  demi-god.  It  was  given  to  thee  to  help  thyself.  Go  forth  into 
the  world  trustful,  but  fearless.  Exalt  thine  adopted  profession,  nor 
vainly  hope  that  its  name  alone  will  exalt  thee.  Look  on  labor  as 
honorable,  and  dignify  the  task  before  thee,  whether  it  be  in  the 
study,  office,  counting-room,  workshop,  or  furrowed  field.  There  is 
an  equality  in  all,  and  the  resolute  will  and  pure  heart  may  ennoble 
either. 

But  no  duty  requires  thee  to  shut  out  beauty,  or  to  neglect  the  in- 
fluences that  may  unite  thee  with  heaven. 

The  wonders  of  art  will  humanize  thy  calling.  The  true  poet 
may  make  thee  a  better  man,  and  unknown  feelings  will  well  up 
within  thee,  where  the  painter's  soul  glows  on  canvas,  and  the  almost 
breathing  marble  stands  a  glorious  monument  of  the  statuary's  skill. 

Nature,  too,  will  speak  kindly  to  thee  from  field  and  forest,  from 
hill  and  lake-side.  Go  into  glade  and  woodland,  by  the  waving  har- 
vest, and  the  bright  river  hurrying  to  the  sea.  Look  up  at  the  stars 
in  the  still  night.  Listen  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  south  wind,  as  it 
whispers  with  the  pines.  Watch  the  pulsations  of  the  ocean,  as  they 
regularly  beat  on  the  sand.  Such  teachings  will  tell  thee  there  is 
consolation  in  the  struggles  of  this  life,  and  may  foreshadow  the 
repose  of  that  which  is  to  come. 


LIVES 

OF 

AMERICA!  MERCHANTS. 


THOMAS  HANDASTD  PERKINS. 

THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS  was  born  in^oston^Decem- 
ber  15,  1764,  and  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Peck,  who  dealt  largely  in  furs  and  the 
importation  of  hats.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  who  died 
in  middle  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  most  of  them  very  young.  She 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  principles  and  remarkable  en- 
ergy, and  undertook  the  heavy  charge  thus  devolved  upon 
her  with  deep  solicitude  (as  appeared  from  a  subsequent 
reference  of  her  own  to  this  passage  of  her  life),  but  with 
firmness  and  ability.  She  appears  to  have  assumed  some 
part  of  the  business  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  George  Erving,  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
in  the  town.  Letters  from  Holland  are  remembered  which 
were  addressed  to  her  as  Mr.  Elizabeth  Perkins ;  and 
when  her  eldest  son,  having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
went  some  years  afterward  to  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  established  himself,  he  sailed  from  Boston  in  a 
ship,  the  Beaver,  of  which  his  mother  was  part  owner,  and 
which  had  been  chartered  to  the  French  government  to 
transport  part  of  their  cavalry  to  Cape  Frangois. 
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This  estimable  lady  discharged  her  duties  successfully, 
rearing  her  children  with  such  advantages  as  fitted  them 
for  stations  of  responsibility,  which  they  afterward  filled 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  her;  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  an  active  part  herself  with  the  charitable  associations 
of  the  town,  which  is  shown  by  acknowledgments  found 
among  her  papers  and  in  records  of  her  services  as  treas- 
urer and  otherwise,  from  those  with  whom  she  acted. 

On  her  decease,  in  1S07,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  officers 
of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum  wear  a  badge  of  mourning 
for  the  term  of  seventy-one  days"  (corresponding  probably 
to  the  years  of  her  life),  "  in  token  of  their  high  considera- 
tion and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  of  their 
grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  her  liberal  and  essential 
patronage  as  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  institution."  She 
is  still  remembered  by  a  few  gentlemen,  sons  of  her  former 
neighbors  and  associates,  as  an  excellent  friend,  of  active 
benevolence,  and  as  a  lady  of  dignified,  but  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners. 

Numerous  descendants  of  hers,  under  various  names,  now 
move  in  different  walks  of  life  in  the  United  States,  in 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  not  a  few  of  them  distinguished  for 
prosperity  and  the  wise  use  of  wealth,  and  for  intelligence 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  for  the  sound  principles  which 
she  inculcated  on  all. 

The  success  of  several  of  the  branches  of  her  family  was 
essentially  promoted  by  the  energy  and  warm-hearted  sym- 
pathy of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  the  second 
son,  only  six  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1771. 
Some  notice  of  one,  who  was  himself  an  eminent  merchant, 
and  in  reference  to  whom  it  may  be  said  that  both  his  father 
and  mother  were  merchants,  seems  to  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  a  commercial  work. 

His  father  lived  in  King-street,  now  State-street,  where 
the  conflict  took  place  between  the  citizens  and  the  troops, 
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called  afterward  the  "  Boston  massacre  ;"  and  though  he 
was  little  more  than  five  years  old  at  that  time,  the  sight  of 
the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  blood  frozen  the  next  day  on 
the  street,  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  was  never 
obliterated.  The  troops  being  quartered  near  there,  many 
of  the  officers  were  afterward  visitors  in  his  mother's 
family. 

At  about  seven  years  of  age  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  a  clergyman  of  great  respectability  at  Middleborough, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  and  was  afterward  at 
school  in  Boston,  until  intercourse  with  the  country  being 
stopped,  his  mother  retired  with  her  family  to  Barnstable, 
where  she  resided  till  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy.  His  grandfather,  Mr.  Peck,  remained  in  Boston 
through  the  siege,  but  was  near  being  sent  home  to  be  tried 
as  a  rebel  for  freedom  of  speech. 

While  living  with  his  mother  at  Barnstable,  both  his  legs 
were  broken  by  an  unlucky  accident,  as  he  was  returning 
from  an  excursion  in  the  woods;  and  though  the  limbs 
were  well  set,  and  he  soon  recovered  the  use  of  them,  he 
occasionally  felt  the  effect  of  the  injury  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  even  in  advanced  age.  There,  too,  he  formed  an 
early  and  close  friendship,  that  remained  unbroken  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  until  terminated  by  death,  with  one  of 
his  companions  whom  he  had  saved  from  drowning — the 
late  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  nephew  of  .the  revolutionary  patriot. 

Some  time  after  the  return  of  the  family  to  town,  his 
mother  decided  on  giving  him  a  collegiate  education,  and 
he  was  sent,  with  other  boys  from  Boston — one  of  them  was 
the  Hon.  John  Wells,  now  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Harvard — to  an  instructor  at  Hingham,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shute, 
noted  for  his  success  in  preparing  lads  for  college.  After 
residing  there  three  years,  and  being  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  so  reluctant  to  enter  college,  that  it  was 
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decided  that  he  should  go  into  a  counting-house.  He  was 
strongly  inclined  by  temperament  to  active  life.  Yigorous 
and  bold,  with  a  frame  peculiarly  fitted  for  endurance, 
which  was  afterward  developed  in  fine  proportions  for 
strength  and  beauty  in  manhood,  he  saw  less  to  attract  him 
in  the  life  of  a  student  than  in  one  of  enterprise,  where  he 
might  indulge  a  love  of  adventure  and  exercise  the  cour- 
age, equal  to  almost  every  emergency,  wrhich  characterized 
him.  He  was  placed  with  the  Messrs.  Shattuck,  then 
among  the  most  active  merchants  of  Boston,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  he  was  twenty-one.  Long  afterward  -he 
recurred  to  this  decision  with  regret  for  having  relinquished 
such  a  privilege,  and  in  advanced  age  repeatedly  said  that, 
other  things  being  equal  (which  condition  he  repeated  em- 
phatically), he  should  prefer  for  commercial  pursuits  those 
who  had  received  the  most  complete  education.  In  this 
opinion  he  seems  to  have  coincided  with  another  expe- 
rienced merchant,  who  once  gave  it  as  the  result  of  l^is 
observation  in  a  long  life,  that  as  a  general  rule  applied  to 
the  whole  class  of  commercial  men,  of  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  proportion  fail,  those  had  suc- 
ceeded best  who  were  the  best  educated.  It  derives  con- 
firmation, too,  from  a  fact  generally  noticed,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  by  those  who  know  what  goes  on  in  the  public 
schools  where  lads  are  prepared  by  different  courses  of 
study  respectively,  either  for  college  or  for  mercantile  life, 
as  their  friends  prefer.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  classi- 
cal studies  for  most  of  the  week,  and  give  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  to  other  pursuits,  are  generally  found  to  be  well 
up  in  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.,  with  those  who  bestow 
their  whole  time  on  such  branches. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion to  detail,  or  the  knowledge  of  minute  affairs  and  the 
qualities  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  acquired  by  early 
apprenticeship,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  of  high 
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culture  who  mean  to  effect  what  they  attempt,  show  great 
aptitude  for  the  minutiae,  as  well  as  for  the  general  scope 
of  any  new  business  which  they  undertake,  and  that  intel- 
lect well  disciplined  has  considerable  advantages  in  com- 
parison with  routine. 

On  leaving  the  Messrs.  Shattuck  in  1T85,  not  being  well, 
he  was  advised  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
visited  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  in  St.  Do-- 
mingo.  From  there  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  in 
some  memoranda  made  for  his  children  within  a  few  years 
past,  he  refers  to  this  visit  to  South  Carolina  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  As  I  had  taken  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Charleston  from  Gen. 
Lincoln  and  Gen.  Knox,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  de- 
fender of  Charleston  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  a  great  favorite,  it  gave  me  a  pleasant  introduction 
into  the  best  society  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 
As  the  inhabitants  who  have  large  plantations  spend  as 
much  of  their  time  on  them  as  the  climate  will  allow,  I  was 
an  inmate  in  several  of  their  families,  but  passed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  time  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fer- 
guson, who  had  several  rice  plantations  upon  which  he 
numbered  upward  of  800  slaves.  The  plantations  were  at 
a  place  called  Pon  Pan  /  and  in  the  vicinity  was  Gen, 
Wm.  Washington,  who  was  a  nephew  of  President  ~W., 
and  during  the  war  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  There  was  fine  sport  with  the  gun — 
geese,  duck,  teal,  &c.,  being  in  great  abundance.  Every 
Saturday  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  met  at  a  hunt- 
ing stand  in  a  favorite  spot  for  deer,  hunted  in  the  morning, 
and  made  good  cheer  after  the  chase,  dining  in  the  woods, 
and  in  case  of  not  having  success  in  hunting,  always  se- 
curing a  succedanenm  in  tho  form  of  ham,  chickens,  and 
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other  '  creature  comforts.'  The  Saturdays  were  real  red- 
letter  days ;  and  I  could  name  twenty  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  on  such  occasions,  all  of  whom  have  long 
since  retired  behind  the  scenes." 

He  soon  afterward  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  his 
brother  in  St.  Domingo,  and  they  formed  a  house  there 
which  was  very  successful ;  but  finding  that  the  climate 
'did  not  agree  with  his  health,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and 
for  some  time  attended  to  the  business  of  the  house  in  the 
United  States,  where  their  correspondence  was  extensive, 
his  younger  brother,  the  late  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Esq., 

Z'11-ng  his  place  in  the  firm, 
u  1788  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elliot,  only  daughter  of 
^aon  Elliot,  Esq.  It  was  a  union  entirely  of  affection,  and 
lasted  for  more  than  sixty  years.  His  married  life  was  com- 
menced with  necessity  for  strict  economy  ;  but  the  connec- 
tion probably  gave  an  important  bias  to  his  commercial 
career,  as  it  led  to  intimacy  with  Capt.  James  Magee,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  had  made  one  voyage  to 
Canton.  He  soon  turned'his  attention  to  trade  with  China, 
and  sailed  from  Boston  in  February,  1789,  as  supercargo  of 
the  ship  Astrsea,  belonging  to  E.  II.  De'rby,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
bound  to  Batavia  and  Canton,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Magee.  Difficulties  were  encountered  and  inconveniences 
were  necessarily  submitted  to  then  which  are  avoided  now. 
The  ship  was  not  coppered,  and  her  bottom  becoming  foul, 
they  made  a  long  passage  to  Batavia :  being  in  want  of 
water  before  arriving  there,  they  stopped  at  Mew  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for  a  supply.  Re- 
ferring to  the  voyage  and  this  incident  in  some  memoranda 
made  for  his  children  many  years  afterward,  he  says  : 

"  The  casks  in  which  a  part  of  our  water  was  contained 
had  been  used  in  bringing  coffee  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  although  burned  out,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
purified,  yet  the  water  put  in  them  was  most  disgusting. 
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The  waters  from  the  cascade  on  the  Java  shore  were,  of 
course,  duly  appreciated.  "We  remained  in  this  beautiful 
bay  several  days.  There  were  at  the  time  I  speak  of  (now 
fifty-seven  years  since)  no  inhabitants  on  this  part  of  Java. 
I  went  on  shore  every  day,  and  in  one  of  my  excursions 
climbed  the  precipice  -over  which  the  cascade  flowed,  to 
examine  its  source ;  and  from  what  we  learned  on  reaching 
Batavia,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we  had  run  great 
hazard,  as  more  than  one  instance  had  occurred  of  persons 
visiting  the  same  spot  having  been  destroyed  by  tigers, 
who  were  slaking  their  thirst  in  this  beautiful  stream. 
Bats  of  great  size  were  seen  crossing  the  narrow  strait 
which  divided  Mew  Island  from  Java,  and  returning  to- 
ward ^he  close  of  day  to  their  roosts  on  the  Java  side. 

"  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  fright  I  had  in 
crossing  a  creek,  the  bottom  of  which  was  hard,  about  knee 
deep,  and  but  a  few  yards  wide.  My  crossing  alarmed  half 
a  dozen  or  more  young  crocodiles  or  alligators,  which  were 
further  up  the  stream  than  where  I  was  crossing,  and  they 
came  down  upon  us  with  a  celerity  which  was  incon- 
ceivable. J^one  of  them  touched  either  my  servant  or 
myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  quite  as  much 
alarmed  as  we  were. 

"  No  boats  or  vessels  of  any  kind  came  into  the  bay  while 
we  lay  there.  Prince's  Island  was  in  sight;  but  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  a  bad  name,  were  otherwise  engaged, 
and  we  met  nothing  to  alarm  us.  The  pirates  from  Sumatra 
and  the  Eastern  Islands  made  frequent  attacks  on  vessels 
in  those  days,  even  so  far  to  the  west  as  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  though  their  depredations  were  more  confined  to 
Banca  Straits  and  the  more  eastern  archipelago." 

That  part  of  Java  remains  uninhabited  now,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  which  he  thus  referred  to,  and  both  tigers  and 
anacondas  abound  there.  Quite  recently  a  botanist,  en- 
gaged in  making  collections  for  a  British  nobleman,  having 
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crossed  from  Mew  Island  to  the  Java  shore,  his  dog  sprang 
from  the  boat  as  it  touched  land,  and,  dashing  into  the 
woods,  was  immediately  seized  bj  a  tiger,  as  his  master 
doubtless  would  have  been  if  he  had  entered  the  thicket 
first.  The  enormous  bats  here  mentioned  are  well  known 
to  naturalists.  It  is  said  that  coal  has  now  been  discov- 
ered in  that  vicinity,  which  may  lead  to  some  settlement 
there. 

They  were  among  the  earliest  visitors  at  Batavia  from 
this  country,  and  were  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
governor-general  and  others  in  authority,  but  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  dispose  of  the  cargo 
intended  for  that  place.  He  kept  a  journal  while  there, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  it  exhibit  some  obstructions 
in  business  and  deference  to  authority,  from  which  foreign- 
ers are  now  relieved. 

"  July  13,  1T89.  At  five  o'clock  anchored  in  three  fath- 
oms water  in  the  harbor  of  Batavia,  where  we  saw  Capt. 
Webb's  brig.  At  seven  the  captain  came  on  board,  and 
gave  us  the  most  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  place — of  the  prohibition  and  restrictions  on  trade, 
and  every  thing  else  which  could  serve  to  give  us  the 
dumps. 

"  14th.  At  eight  in  the  morning  took  Capt.  Webb  in  our 
boat  and  went  on  shore.  The  entrance  of  the  canal  through 
which  we  pass  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The 
appearance  in  the  harbor  beautiful.  Canals,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  through  the  city,  are  about  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide.  The  water,  which  is  always  very  dirty, 
must  be  unhealthy.  They  are  continually  filled  with  boats, 
which  carry  up  and  down  cargoes. 

"  The  variety  of  nations,  which  are  easily  to  be  known 
by  their  different  countenances,  astonishing.  Great  num- 
bers of  Chinese.  Stopped  at  the  custom-house,  where  the 
names  of  the  captain  and  myself  were  taken,  and  other 
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minutes  respecting  our  passage,  &c.  As  the  canal  is  dif- 
ficult to  pass  after  getting  to  this  place,  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  shore  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  took  a  coach,  which  was  provided  us  by  the 
Scribe  who  questioned  us,  and  with  whom  I  rode  to  the 
Shabendar's.  Eeceived  with  civility  by  him,  but  discour- 
aged from  expecting  permission  to  sell.  Represented  our 
situation — the  encouragement  we  had  ever  met  with,  &c. 
He  told  us  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  serve 
us,  but  feared  we  should  not  succeed. 

"  Was  conducted  to  the  hotel,  where  all  strangers  are 
obliged  to  put  up.  Found  Blanchard,  who  speaks  of  his 
prospects  as  distressing.  Had  been  here  a  week  and  done 
nothing  but  petition. 

"  According  to  common  custom,  presented  a  petition 
through  the  Shabendar  for  permission  to  sell.  "Waited 
upon  the  director-general,  for  whom  we  had  a  letter  from 

Mr.  L ,  his  nephew.  His  house  a  palace  ;  he  received 

us,  Dutchman-like,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  his  stockings 
half  down  his  legs ;  took  our  address,  and  told  us  we  should 
hear  from  him  again ;  think  he  will  be  of  service  to  us. 
Made  other  acquaintances  through  my  knowledge  of 
French,  and  endeavored  to  make  some  friends.  To-morrow 
the  council  sit,  when  our  fate  is  to  be  known. 

"  This  evening  the  British  ship  Yansittart  arrived,  and 
the  captain,  whose  name  is  Wilson,  with  his  second  mate, 
purser,  and  doctor,  came  on  shore.  Was  very  happy  to 
find  the  doctor  to  be  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  had  a 
letter,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Pitt, 
Indiaman ;  he  seems  to  merit  all  which  has  been  said  to 
me  of  him  ;  feel  myself  drawn  toward  him  more  from  his 
being  a  countryman  than,  perhaps,  any  other  circumstance, 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 

"  Thursday,  15th.  Anxious  for  the  reception  the  petition 
may  meet.  At  ten  o'clock  Capt.  Wilson  and  I  went  with 
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the  Shabendar,  with  our  petitions,  to  the  council-chamber. 
After  walking  the  hall  a  long  time,  and  being  witness  to  a 
good  deal  of  pompous  parade,  was  introduced  to  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, where  the  members,  who  are  eight  in  number, 
were  seated  round  a  large  table  covered  with  silk  velvet, 
with  the  governor-general  as  president.  I  made  my  re- 
spects, and  presented  my  petition,  and  then  left  them  to 
take  another  stroll  in  the  hall,  till  the  Shabendar,  upon  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  once  more  introduced  us  to  the  great 
chamber,  when  Capt.  Wilson  had  liberty  to  land  his 
articles;  but  we,  poor,  despised  devils,  were  absolutely 
denied  the  liberty  of  selling  a  farthing's  worth.  Whatever 
I  thought  of  the  partiality,  I  very  respectfully  took  my 
leave,  but  determined  to  persevere,  and  after  much  dif- 
ficulty, got  leave  to  renew  our  petitions. 

"  16th.  Received  an  invitation  to  sup  with  the  director, 
where  we  were  superbly  entertained  and  met  much  com- 
pany. Many  speak  French ;  represented  our  situation ; 
music  at  supper. 

"  Friday,  17th.  Nothing  to  be  done  until  Monday,  when 
the  council  meet  again.  It  is  supposed  we  shall  not  have 
our  future  petition  acceded  to.  Making  interest. 

"  Sunday,  19th.  Dined  with  the  governor,  and  received 
civility;  an  elegant  place.  The  area,  where  we  dined, 
superb  ;  and  the  prospect  round  it  not  to  be  exceeded. 
Passed  the  evening,  by  invitation,  at  the  director's,  where 
were  all  the  council  of  eight,  the  governor,  the  old  director- 
general,  and  other  grandees.  More  parade  than  before. 
Played  cards  ;  custom  of  washing  before  and  after  dinner  ; 
the  improvement  in  luxury ;  washing  in  rose-water ;  supper 
elegant — superbly  so ;  huzzaing,  and  the  return  from  the 
owner  of  the  house  after  any  complimentary  toast. 

"  I  wrote  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Blanchard  and  myself, 
and  had  it  translated  into-Dutch. 

"Monday,  20th.  Dined  with  the  fiscal,  who  treated  us 
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with  good  fare ;  the  British  officers  there,  and  many  per- 
sons of  consequence. 

"  Tuesday,  21st.  Supped  with  one  of  the  Edelheeren ; 
every  thing  in  superb  style  ;  the  same  company  as  before  ; 
the  governor  there ;  he  does  not  honor  them  more  than 
once  a  year  with  his  visits.  Twenty  ladies  at  table  ;  their 
dress,  manners,  style  of  putting  up  the  hair — sitting  by 
themselves  ;  toasts  ;  huzzas  ;  bouquets  ;  rose-water ;  super- 
fluity of  every  thing  which  Europe  and  the  Indies  can  give. 

"  Gained  permission  to  sell." 

This  restriction  on  sales  by  foreigners  has  been  removed 
since  that  time,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  any  such 
permission  now.  But  at  that  time  the  United  States  of 
America  were  little  known  or  regarded  in  that  distant  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  final  success 
which  the  young  merchant  thus  attained  with  the  despotic 
authorities  of  Batavia,  who  had  pointedly  and  formally  re- 
fused his  application  in  the  outset,  is  fairly  attributable  to 
personal  qualities  which  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
early  period,  and  were  characteristic  through  life.  Few 
men  could  exert  a  greater  influence  over  others  with  whom 
he  had  an  important  point  to  carry. 

His  notes,  on  various  subjects,  in  the  same  diary,  show 
careful  and  general  observation  : 

"  It  is  death  to  take  spices ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
having  received  notice  of  this  is  required,  so  that  one  can- 
not plead  ignorance.  The  Chinese  racked  on  the  wheel  for 
running  spices ;  yet  any  one  of  them  will  do  it,  bringing 
them  to  one's  chamber  in  small  quantities  of  20  or  30  Ibs. 
The  Chinese  are  the  principal  husbandmen.  All  the  eastern 
nations  are  represented  here  in  greater  or  less  numbers — 
Armenians,  Moormen,  &c.  Murders  frequent ;  Malays  re- 
vengeful and  cowardly,  taking  every  advantage  of  situa- 
tion, fearing  to  attack  a  man  openly,  and  even  afraid  to 
hold  a  pistol.  Gates  of  the  city  ;  strict  regulations  respect- 
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ing  the  going  out  and  coming  in  at  them.  Four  gates ; 
walled  all  round — kept  in  good  repair ;  regularity  of  the 
trees.  Chinese  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  obliged  to  be  out 
of  the.  walls  before  night. 

"  Procured  two  birds  of  paradise  ;  the  bird  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands  ;  valuable  at  Bengal  and  on 
the  peninsula  of  India. 

"  Birds'  nests  at  Batavia  at  2,500  paper  dollars  the  pecul. 
The  birds  that  make  these  nests  are  shaped  like  the  swal- 
low, and  fly  with  the  same  velocity,  but  are  smaller. 
We  saw  numbers  of  them  while  at  Mew  Island,  but  did 
not  know  them  to  be  the  same  at  the  time.  The  coast 
of  Sumatra  gives  the  greatest  supply  of  them — called  the 
Salignare,  and  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Philippines. 
They  always  lay  in  the  same  nest  unless  it  be  destroyed, 
and  will  keep  continually  rebuilding  when  their  nests  are 
taken  away ;  late  method  of  insuring  good  nests  by  destroy- 
ing all  the  old  ones.  The  nests  are  formed  of  a  glutinous 
substance  found  in  the  water.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
the  inside  of  a  swallow's  nest,  and  some  of  them  almost 
transparent.  The  soup  made  of  them  is  very  palatable,  but 
as  it  is  clear,  it  is  not  often  met  with  ;  the  old  nests  are  of  a 
black  cast,  and  not  near  so  valuable  as  the  white.  There 
are  three  layers  or  thicknesses  in  the  nests,  which,  when 
separated,  appear  like  three  distinct  nests  ;  the  first  or  out- 
side layer  brings  the  least  price,  increasing  to  the  inside, 
which  bears  the  amazing  price  above  quoted. 

"  The  shark  fins  are  also  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for 
soups,  and  to  many  are  very  palatable  ;  but  to  me  they 
were  not  so. 

"  There  are  at  Batavia  nine  persons  who  bear  the  title  of 
Edelheer,  that  being  a  title  of  nobility  which  they  have 
assumed  to  themselves.  Among  these  nine  persons  is  in- 
cluded the  governor-general,  who  is  president  of  the  grand 
council  of  the  Indies,  the  other  seven  councilors,  and  the 
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director-general  of  the  company,  whose  post  is  second  in 
the  settlement.  The  old  director  also,  who — being  far  ad- 
vanced in  years — resigned,  holds  this  dignity  of  Edelheer, 
and  has  the  same  attention  paid  to  him  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  rest  of  them.  Obeisance  is  ex- 
acted from  all  persons  without  distinction  in  one  form, 
which  has  much  disturbed  the  feelings  of  some  strangers 
who  were  not  used  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  inferiors 
of  any  one,  and  felt  much  galled  at  not  being  able  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  this  :  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer  is,  when 
in  the  city,  or  on  meeting  any  carriage  of  distinction,  pre- 
ceded by  two  running  footmen,  who  carry  each  a  baton  or 
cane,  with  a  brass  head  resembling  the  weight  used  with  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  and  of  an  extraordinary  size.  This  an- 
nounces the  carriage  which  follows  to  be  that  of  an  Edel- 
heer, when  the  other  carriage  must  drive  up  on  one  side 
the  way,  and  there  wait  until  his  greatness  has  passed. 
They  are  very  civil  in  returning  one  as  low  a  bow  as  is 
given  them.  When  no  carriage  of  distinction  is  on  the 
road,  and  the  Edelheer's  carriage  is  without  the  suburbs,  it 
is  known  by  those  canes  before  spoken  of,  being  projected 
from  the  back  part  of  the  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  but  be  seen.  There  is  a  heavy  fine  exacted  for 
passing  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer  without  stopping. 

"  Some  time  since  there  was  an  East  India  Company's 
ship  at  Batavia,  the  captain  of  which  thinking  this  a  very 
great  indignity  offered  him,  upon  his  coachman's  attempt- 
ing to  stop  his  horses*  ordered  him  by  signs  to  go  on,  which 
order  not  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
the  captain  gave  him  a  very  severe  prick  with  his  sword. 
This  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  but  was  overlooked.  I 
think  it  did  no  great  honor  to  the  good  sense  of  the  captain, 
who  must  have  been  aware  that  the  poor  devil  who  drove 
him  knew  that  passing  the  Edelheer  would  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences  to  himself,  which  should  have 
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alone  been  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  captain  from 
wishing  it. 

"  The  captain  of  a  French  frigate  who  was  here  fell  upon 
a  much  more  eligible  plan,  and  one  which  succeeded  to 
admiration.  On  being  informed  that  his  coachman  would 
stop  on  meeting  one  of  the  Edelheeren,  he  determined  on 
endeavoring  to  overcome  by  civility  what  he  had  no  hopes 
of  averting  by  any  other  means.  He  had  directions  for 
distinguishing  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer,  and  as  soon  as 
he  sawr  one,  prepared  himself  for  descending  from  his  car- 
riage. As  soon  as  his  coachman  checked  'his  horses,  he 
alighted  from  his  coach,  and  made  his  respects  to  the  Edel- 
heer, who  could  do  no  less  than  dismount  from  his  upon 
seeing  a  person  of  the  appearance  of  the  captain  thus  pay- 
ing him  his  respects ;  and  after  many  ceremonious  bows 
and  testimonies  of  civility,  they  again  resumed  their  seats 
in  their  several  carriages.  This  piece  of  outstretched  po- 
liteness was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  the 
gentlemen  Edelheeren  during  the  captain's  stay  here,  which 
induced  them  to  send  an  order  to  the  hotel,  giving  leave  to 
the  coachman  of  the  French  captain  to  drive  on  without 
stopping  for  any  one  of  the  council,  or  indeed  of  the  Edel- 
heeren. 

"  In  private  companies  the  greatest  attention  and  studied 
politeness  is  shown  them,  and  they  always,  when  at  table, 
sit  opposite  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  divides  the 
tabje  lengthwise,  and  does  not,  like  the  host  with  us,  take 
his  seat  at  the  end.  They  have  a  privilege  of  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  several  gates  of  the  city  at  any  time  in  the 
day,  which  is  what  no  other  person  can  do,  as  there  are 
particular  hours  for  passing  and  repassing  the  different 
gates." 

These  dignitaries  and  the  troublesome  ceremonies  attend- 
ant on  their  rank  are  no  longer  known. 

"  There  is  at  Batavia  a  great  medley  of  inhabitants.   The 
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principal  persons  in  business,  after  the  Hollanders,  are  the 
Moormen.  Many  of  them  are  very  rich.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiarity  of  dress  and  a  turban  on  the  head. 
They  wear  square-toed  shoes,  which  turn  up  and  terminate 
at  each  corner  in  a  kind  of  ear,  which  has  a  curious  ap- 
pearance. They  are  rather  slippers  than  shoes,  having  no 
quarters  or  straps  to  them.  In  some  respects  these  people 
exceed  any  set  of  men  whom  I  saw  while  at  Batavia  :  they 
have  an  ease  of  address  and  an  air  of  good-breeding  which 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  their  countrymen.  In  their 
houses  they  are  courteous,  and  strive  to  make  one's  time 
agreeable  while  under  their  roofs.  They  are  the  best- 
shaped  of  any  of  the  eastern  nations  whom  I  observed 
while  there ;  their  complexion  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  aboriginals  of  America  ;  their  features  regular  and  well 
set,  with  the  most  piercing  eye  of  any  people  I  ever  saw. 
Their  religion  is  Mahometanism.  They  carry  on  a  great 
trade  to  the  different  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  by 
their  traffic  make  great  fortunes  ;  their  mode  of  saluting  is 
by  passing  the  right  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  to  the  fore- 
head, and  at  the  same  time  bowing  the  head  with  a  most 
graceful  ease.  They  are,  with  the  Chinese,  the  great  money- 
changers. They  are  as  remarkably  quick  in  casting  and 
making  calculations,  without  any  assistance,  as  the  Chinese 
are  with  their  counters.  Some  of  these  people  support  as 
decent  carriages  as  any  in  the  place,  and  live  with  a  great 
degree  of  taste. 

"  They  all  chew  betel,  areka-nut,  and  chunam.  This  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  teeth  black  and  shining,  like 
ebony.  They  esteem  it  healthful,  as  it  causes  expectora- 
tion in  a  greater  degree  than  tobacco.  This,  they  aver,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  their  country.  It  is,  however,  a 
filthy,  vile  practice  in  our  eyes,  excusable  in  some  degree 
in  the  men,  but  in  the  women  truly  disgusting.  I  never 
saw  any  European  gentleman  use  the  betel,  but  many  of 
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the  European  women  have  adopted  the  habit  of  chewing 
it,  and  have  their  mouths  crowded  with  it.  The  private 
secretary  of  the  council,  one  of  the  most  genteel  men  at 
Batavia,  told  me  of  his  great  aversion  to  the  use  of  it  in 
women,  and  observed  that  his  wife  had  so  great  an  attach- 
ment to  it,  that  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  wean  her  from  it.  She  was  quite  young,  not  more 
than  nineteen  or  twenty  at  the  extent.  There  is  a  child  of 
seven  o.r  eight  years  of  age  always  in  attendance  on  those 
who  chew  the  betel,  which,  is  deposited  in  a  box,  in  some 
instances  of  very  curious  workmanship.  This  child  is  the 
bearer  of  the  box,  and  ever  waiting  the  wishes  of  the  per- 
son so  attended. 

"  All  the  people  in  this  place  seem  very  fond  of  being 
surrounded  by  domestics.  One  seldom  sees  a  coach  pass, 
particularly  if  there  are  women  in  it,  without  five  or  six 
slaves — some  carrying  the  batons,  others  the  umbrellas, 
&c.,  the  slaves  being  generally  Malays,  though  there  are 
some  from  all  the  inhabited  islands  in  the  India  and  China 
seas.  The  Malays  are  great  cock-fighters,  and  have  fine 
birds.  They  bet  deeply,  and  go  to  as  unpardonable  a  length 
as  the  Chinese  do,  playing  away  the  liberty  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  even  their  own." 

He  proceeded  to  Canton  fur  a  cargo  of  teas.  While  he 
was  there,  a  vessel  arrived,  whose  name  has  since  become 
one  of  historical  interest — the  Columbia — the  ship  which 
in  her  next  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Gray, 
crossed  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  river,  as  it  was  always 
called  afterward,  the  incident  being  referred  to  in  recent 
negotiations  of  intense  interest  as  the  foundation  of  a  terri- 
torial claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Remaining 
several  months  in  China,  and  attending  assiduously  to  the 
business  of  the  ship,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  collected  a  fund  of  information 
concerning  trade  there  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  value  of 
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sea-otter  skins  and  other  furs  from  the  northwest  coast  of 
our  continent,  which  formed  the  basis  of  action  for  him  af- 
terward in  planning  numerous  voyages  and  directing  mer- 
cantile operations  of  great  importance  between  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  He  was  long  remembered  there,  too, 
particularly  by  one  occupying  a  subordinate  position  at  the 
time,  who  had  observed  him,  though  not  known  to  him 
personally,  and  who  afterward  became  eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  commerce  of  the  East — the  well-known 
Hong  merchant,  Houqua.  Commercial  relations  of  an 
intimate  character  and. entire  confidence  were  afterward 
established  between  them,  and  existed  for  many  years  with 
mutual  advantage. 

Returning  homeward,  he  found  that  the  period  of  his 
absence  had  been  eventful  in  changes  that  were  to  have  im- 
portant influence  in  the  political  and  commercial  world. 
They  received  news  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
France  from  a  vessel  which  they  spoke  in  crossing  the 
trade-winds.  On  arriving  at  Boston,  they  found  our  gov- 
ernment organized  under  the  new  constitution  of  1789,  and 
though  this  led  to  heavy  duties,  particularly  on  teas,  it  was 
giving  confidence  and  stability  to  trade.  With  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  brought  home,  he  sent  a  brig — the 
Hope,  Capt,  Ingraham — to  the  northwest  coast,  with  the 
intention  of  terminating  the  voyage  at  Canton.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  voyage  appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Marquesas  islands, 
as  now  laid  down  on  the  map  of  the  Pacific.  Its  main 
object  was  defeated  by  untoward  circumstances. 
•  He  soon  afterward  joined  his  friend  Capt.  Magee,  how- 
ever, in  building  a  ship — the  Margaret — of  which  the  cap- 
tain went  master  for  the  northwest  coast,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  and  a  half  brought  the  voyage  to  a 
successful  close.  Capt.  Magee  carried  out  the  frame  of  a 
vessel,  with  three  or  four  carpenters,  and  set  up  the  little 
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craft  of  about  thirty,  tons  under  Capt.  Smith,  then  the  chief 
carpenter,  and  the  schooner  collected  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  sea-otters  during  the  season,  which  added  much  to 
the  profit  of  the  voyage,  as  the  skins  were  worth  $30  or 
$40  when  Capt.  Magee  reached  China. 

In  1792  the  insurrection  began  in  St.  Domingo,  where 
his  brothers  had  continued  their  establishment,  doing  a 
prosperous  business  up  to  that  period.  Mr.  James  Perkins, 
the  eldest  brother,  and  his  wife  were  in  a  perilous  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  it,  being  in  the  interior  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend  who  had  a  plantation,  next  to  the  one  first  destroyed, 
on  the  plains  of  the  Cape.  They  made  their  escape,  how- 
ever, from  the  frightful  treatment  which  awaited  all  who 
lingered,  and  reached  the  Cape.  But  things  grewr  worse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  insurgents  and  burned,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  get  away  in  the  best  manner 
they  could.  This,  of  course,  broke  up  his  brothers'  estab- 
lishment. Their  store  was  burned  by  the  blacks,  with  its 
contents,  which  were  valuable.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
worst,  as  the  planters  were  largely  in  debt  to  the  house, 
and  their  means  of  paying  destroyed.  The  brothers  (James 
and  Samuel  G.)  returned  to  Boston,  having  lost  most  of 
their  property,  to  begin  the  world  anew.  He  then  formed 
a  copartnership  with  his  brother  James,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1822,  under  the  firm  of 
J.  &  T.  H.  Perkins,  though  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
altered  on  the  admission  of  their  sons  in  1819.  They  used 
the  information  which  they  had  acquired  at  St.  Domingo 
with  advantage,  by  keeping  two. or  three  vessels  trading 
to  the  "West  Indies,  and  shipping  coffee  and  sugar  to 
Europe. 

But  their  most  important  business  was  the  trade  of  their 
ships  on  the  northwest  coast  and  in  China.  They  were  con- 
cerned in  numerous  voyages  in  that  direction,  and  eventu- 
ally established  a  house  at  Canton,  under  the  firm  of 
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Perkins  &  Co.,  which  became  oiie  of  great  importance  and 
eminently  successful. 

In  December,  1794:,  he  took  passage  for  Bourdeaux  in  a 
ship  belonging  to  his  own  house  and  that  of  Messrs.  S. 
Higginson  &  Co., — in  which  firm  his  brother,  Mr.  S.  Gr. 
Perkins,  had  become  a  partner — with  a  cargo  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  demand  for  them  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
French  affairs  offering  the  prospect  of  a  fair  result  to  such 
a  voyage.  But  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  and  other 
causes,  threatening  to  defeat  their  hopes,  he  found  it  best 
to  continue  abroad  for  some  time.  His  observations  while 
there,  and  the  occurrences  in  which  he  became  concerned, 
were  of  an  interesting  character.  Pie  made  full  notes  at 
the  time,  but  the  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
memoranda  already  referred  to,  written  in  a  week  of  leisure 
long  afterward,  and  commencing  thus  : 

"  To  my  Children. 

"SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  July  18,  1846. 

"  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  have  given 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  have  known  more  than  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  early  life  of  my  father.  He  died 
when  I  was  about. six  years  of  age,  and  all  I  know  of  him 
is  from  report.  My  recollections  of  him  are  very  faint, 
though  I  have  an  impression  that  I  remember  him  in  an 
emaciated  state  shortly  before  his  death." 

After  narrating,  for  the  information  of  -his  family,  some 
incidents  of  his  early  life,  part  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  occurrences  that  fol- 
lowed this  voyage  to  France,  as  follows : 

"  I  remained  in  Europe  from  December,  1794,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1795 — a  very  interesting  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. What  was  called  '  The  Mountain'  in  the  convention 
had  been  prostrated  in  some  degree  by  the  fall  of  Robes- 
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pierre,  the  principal  mover  in  the  most  bloody  scenes  of 
the  revolution.  He  endeavored  to  destroy  himself,  but 
failed,  and  left  the  final  act  to  the  guillotine.  This  instru- 
ment had  done  execution  on  thousands  through  his  influ- 
ence, and  retributive  justice  was  satisfied  in  the  fate  which 
expiated  his  crimes. 

"  France  was  by  no  means  in  a  quiet  state  when  I 
reached  Bourdeaux,  and  in  traveling  with  the  courier  day 
and  night,  we  passed  so  near  the  theater  of  war  in  La 
Yendee,  as  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  cannon  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties.  If  we  had  been  fallen  in  with  by.  the 
Yendeens,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  our  throats  cut, 
as  public  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another.  "We  escaped,  howrever,  unharmed,  though 
the  fate  we  feared  befell  the  courier  a  few  nights  after  we 
passed.  During  my  stay  in  Europe  my  time  was  passed 
principally  in  Paris,  where  I  had  rooms  in  the  same  hotel 
writh  my  friend  Mr.  Jos.  Russell.  We  kept  a  carriage 
between  us,  always  visiting  or  traveling  together.  It  was 
a  new  English  chariot,  which  had  been  left  behind  by  some 
traveler  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  was  in  perfect 
order.  "We  found  it  of  great  convenience  while  in  the  city, 
as  public  carriages  were  not  easily  had,  and  no  private 
ones  were  kept  by  any  Frenchmen.  Indeed,  they  were 
kept  by  very  few  except  by  foreign  embassadors. 

"  There  were  in  Paris  several  Americans  of  my  ac- 
quaintance besides  Mr.  Russell.  We  used  to  dine  at  a 
restaurateur,  and  breakfast  at  home,  the  wife  of  the  porter 
of  the  hotel  furnishing  our  coffee,.  There  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  breadstuff's  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
was  produced  partly  by  the  farmers  having  their  plow- 
shares turned  into  swords,  partly  by  the  waste  attendant  on 
war,  and  in  part  by  an  unwillingness  to  sell  for  assignats, 
which  were  constantly  declining  in  value.  The  whole 
population  of  Paris  was  placed  under  restriction,  and  each 
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family  received  a  certain  quantity  per  day  from  the  public 
bakers  at  a  fixed  price.  The  hotels  gave  in  their  number 
of  guests  for  whom  they  drew  the  stipulated  quantity,  and 
those  who  dined  out  had  their  bread  carried  to  the  place 
where  they  dined.  I  dined  almost  every  Saturday  with 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  where  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  distinguished  men. 

"  I  had  little  business  to  do  in  Paris,  and  leisure,  there- 
fore, to  observe  what  was  passing.  Having  sold  the  cargo, 
or  the  principal  part  of  it,  to  government,  1  had  little  else 
to  do  for  months  than  to  dance  attendance  upon  the  bureau 
which  had  the  adjustment  of  the  account,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  care  of  a  friend. 

"  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal of  which  Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  Accusateur  Public 
— like  our  attorney-general — being  abolished,  he,  with  five 
judges  and  ten  jurymen,  in  all  sixteen,  were  executed  in 
the  Place  de  Greve  by  that  operation  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  men,  women,  and  even  children,  for  pretended 
crimes.  I  went  with  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  sev- 
eral others,  and  secured  a  room,  the  nearest  we  could  get 
to  the  place  of  execution,  that  we  might  witness  it  closely. 
The  prisoners  arrived  in  two  carts,  from  which  they  were 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  room  directly  under  the  scaf- 
fold. From  there  they  were  taken,  one  by  one,  and  by  a 
ladder,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  were  brought  to  the  instrument 
and  decapitated.  The  attorney-general  was  the' last  to  suf- 
fer, and  must  have  felt  at  the  fall  of  the  axe  in  every  exe- 
cution as  much  as  he  felt  when  his  turn  came.  They  all 
met  their  fate  without  a  struggle,  except  a  man,  one  of  the 
judges,  Avho  had  been  of  the  noblesse  of  the  country,  and 
whose  name  was  Le  Roi,  which  he  had,  by  decree  of  the 
convention,  changed  to  Dix  Aout,  or  Tenth  of  August,  after 
the  assault  upon  the  Tuileries  on  that  memorable  clay,  when 
the  Swiss  and  the  king's  immediate  attendants  were  so 
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shamefully  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Paris.  This 
man  died  game,  but  kept  vociferating  his  execrations 
upon  his-  executioner,  until  he  was  silenced  by  the  fall  of 
the  axe. 

.  "  This  mode  of  execution  is  certainly  merciful,  inasmuch 
as  its  work  is  soon  done.  From  the  time  the  prisoners  de- 
scended from  the  -carts  until  their  heads  were  all  in  long 
baskets  placed  in  the  same  carts  with  the  lifeless  trunks, 
was  fourteen  minutes  !  Two  minutes  were  lost  by  changing 
the  carts,  so  that  if  all  the  remains  could  have  been  placed 
in  one  basket,  but  twelve  minutes  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  beheading  the  sixteen  persons !  The  square  was 
filled  with  people.  Great  numbers  of  the  lowest  classes — 
and  the  low  class  of  women  were  the  most  vociferous — 
were  there,  clapping  and  huzzaing  with  every  head  that 
fell.  These  were  the  same  people  who  sang  hallelujahs  on 
the  deaths  of  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  guil- 
lotine by  the  very  tribunal  who  had  now  paid  the  debt  they 
owed  to  the  city,  for  their  convictions  were  principally  of 
the  city.  Other  wretches  of  the  same  stamp  were  acting 
their  infernal  parts  in  different  departments  of  France. 
Notwithstanding  the  deserts  of  this  most  execrable  court, 
the  exhibition  was  horrid  to  my  feelings,  however  deserved 
the  fate  of  the  culprits. 

"  Mr.  Monroe,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  told  me 
that  he  wished  a  service  to  be  rendered  by  some  one,  and 
felt  great  interest  that  I  should  give  my  aid  to  it.  The  ob- 
ject was  that  I  should  aid  in  sending  Mr.  George  "Washing- 
ton La  Fayette  to  the  United  States.  His  mother,  the 
Marchioness  La  Fayette,  was  then  in  Paris  with  her  daugh- 
ters and  Mr.  Frestal,  their  tutor.  Mr.  Monroe  gave  me  a 
letter  to  her,  and  I  found  her  lodged  in  the  third  story  in 
the  Kue  de  1'Arbre  Sec.  She  explained  her  object  to  me, 
which  was  to  get  her  son  sent  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  drawn  by  the  conscription  into  the 
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army.  He  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  proposal 
she  made  to  me  was,  that  I  should  apply  to  the  convention 
for  permission  to  procure  a  passport  for  her  son  to  go  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  educated  in  a  count- 
ing-house. "As  the  marquis  was  in  bad  odor  in  France,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  sink  the  real  name  of  the  party, 
and  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  a  passport  for 
G.  W.  Motier,  this  being  a  name  of  his  family  which  he 
had  a  right  to  assume.  Madame  La  Fayette  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  and  from  him 
she  had  assurance  that  if  the  application  was  made  by  an 
American,  it  would  be  favorably  received.  The  marquis 
was  at  the  time  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Olmutz,  in  Austria, 
and  the  object  of  madame  wras  to  go  to  him  with  her 
daughters,  and  solace  him  in  his  deplorable  confinement, 
where  his  health  was  suffering. 

"  The  application  to  the  committee  was  complied  with, 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  Eussell,  who  took  an  active  part  in  aid- 
ing in  the  plan,  accompanied  George  La  Fayette  to  Havre, 
where  was  an  American  ship  in  which  I  had  an  interest, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Sturgis,  brother  to  Mr.  R. 
Sturgis,  who  married  my  eldest  sister.  To  him  I  gave  let- 
ters, requesting  that  Mr.  F.  might  have  a  passage  in  the 
ship,  which  was  freely  accorded.  Mr.  Russell  and  myself 
paid  the  expense  of  the  journey  and  the  passage,  and  Mr. 
F.  arrived  in  Boston,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
my  family,  and  passed  some  time  there.  He  afterward 
went  to  Mount  Yernon,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  General 
Washington,  until,  in  the  following  year,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  when  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army. 

"  He  served  with  reputation ;  but  as  the  name  was  not  a 
favorite  one  with  the  existing  leaders,  he  was  kept  in  the 
background  by  the  influence  of  General  Bonaparte,  and 
retired,  after  a  year  or  two  of  service,  to  private  life.  He 
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is  yet  living  (1846),  and  lias  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  since  the  fall  of  Bonaparte. 

"  Madame  La  Fayette  went  to  Austria,  and  remained 
with  her  husband  to  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Imme- 
diately after  his  being  set  at  liberty,  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
dated  at  'Olmutz,  thanking  me  for  the  share  I  had  taken  in 
enabling  his  wife  to  visit  him  in  his  distress,  and  declaring 
that  I  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life  by  the  means 
used  in  restoring  his  family  to  him.  This  letter  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Bates,  of  London,  to  whom  I  gave  it 
as  an  interesting  article  for  her  portfolio. 

"  The  circumstance  of  my  interference  in  sending  young 
La  Fayette  to  this  country  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  my  life.  It  was  known  to  General 
Washington,  through  the  father  or  son,  or  both,  that  I 
had  been  active  in  procuring  the  sending  G.  "W.  to  this 
country,  and  from  the  great  partiality  he  had  for  the 
marquis,  he  was  pleased  to  regard  the  actors  in  a  favorable 
light. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1796  I  visited  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  was  decided  upon  as  the  future  seat  of  government, 
though  Congress  still  sat  at  Philadelphia.  While  I  was 
there,  General  Washington  passed  some  days  at  the  new 
seat  of  government.  He  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peters, 
who  married  a  Miss  Custis,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. At  a  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Peters,  to  which  I  was 
invited,  I  was  introduced  to  the  General  by  Colonel  Lear, 
his  private  secretary,  and  was  graciously  received,  and  in- 
vited to  visit  Mount  Vernon,  and  pass  some  time  there. 
This  was  not  to  be  declined,  and  a  few  days  after  I  went, 
as  invited,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  man  I  cherished  in 
my  mind  beyond  any  earthly  being.  There  was  no  com- 
pany there,  except  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  formerly  of  Boston, 
who  then  lived  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  who  was  a  great  favorite  at  Mount  Yer-- 
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non.  He  took  me  to  the  residence  of  General  Washington, 
and  returned  after  dinner  to  his  own  residence. 

"  It  is  generally  known  that  the  General  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  «n  political  subjects  with  any  but  those 
connected  with  him  in  the  government.  Indeed,  he  was 
what  may  be  called  a  silent  man,  except  when  necessity 
called  upon  him  to  be  otherwise.  He  conversed  with  me 
on  internal  improvements,  and  observed  to  me  that  I  should 
probably  live  to  see  an  internal  communication,  by  canals 
and  rivers,  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts.  The  State  of 
Maine  had  not  then  been  separated  from  the  old  Bay  State. 
He  little  thought,  at  that  time,  or  ever,  of  the  railroads 
which  now  span  the  country.  General  Washington,  it  is 
•understood,  was  the  first  projector  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound,  in 
North  Carolina,  at  that  time  a  great  undertaking,  as  well 
as  the  lockage  of  the  little  falls4  of  the  Potomac.  As  was 
before  remarked,  I  was  the  only  guest  at  Mount  Yernon  at 
the  time  spoken  of.  Mrs.  Washington  and  her  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Nelly  Custis,  with  the  General,  were  the 
only  inmates  of  the  parlor. 

"  The  situation  of  Mount  Yernon  is  known  to  every  one 
to  be  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  bint  much  elevated  above  the  river,  and  affords 
an  extensive  view  of  this  beautiful,  piece  of  water,  and  of 
the  opposite  shore.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  overlooking 
the  river,  is  a  wide  piazza,  which  was  the  general  resort  in 
the  afternoon.  On  one  occasion,  when  sitting  there  with 
the  family,  a  toad  passed  near  to  where  I  sat  Conversing 
with  General  Washington,  which  led  him  to  ask  me  if  I 
had  ever  observed  this  reptile  swallow  a  fire-fly.  Upon 
my  answering  in  the  negative,  he  told  me  that  he  had,  and 
that  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  of  the  toad,  he  had  seen 
the  light  of  the  fire-fly  after  it  had  been  swallowed.  This 
was  a  new,  and  to  me,  a  surprising  fact  in  natural  history. 
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"  1  need  not  remark  how  deeply  I  was  interested  in 
every  word  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  great  man.  I 
found  Mrs.  Washington  to  be  an  extremely  pleasant  and 
unaffected  lady,  rather  silent,  but  this  wes  made  up  for  by 
the  facetious  and  pleasant  young  lady,  Miss  Custis,  who 
afterward  married  Major  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  the  General, 
and  who  is  yet  living.  During  the  day  the  General  was 
either  in  his  study  or  in  the  saddle,  overlooking  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  a  circumstance  which  took  place 
on  the  first  evening  I  lodged  at  Mount  Vernon.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  was  in  July,  when  the  day  trenched  far*  upon 
the  evening,  and  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  we  were  taking 
our  tea,  not  long  after  which  the  ladies  retired.  Knowing 
the  habit  of  the  General,  when  not  prevented  by  business, 
to  retire  early,  at  about  nine  o'clock  I  made  a  movement  in 
my  chair,  which  led  the  General  to  ask  me  if  I  wished  to 
retire  to  my  chamber.  Upon  my  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive, observing  there  was  no  servant  in  the  room,  he  took 
one  of  the  candles  from  the  table,  leading  the  way  to  the 
great  staircase,  then  gave  me  the  candle,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  as  my  sleeping 
room.  Think  of  this  ! 

"  In  the  room  in  which  I  laid  myself  down,  for  I  do  not 
think  I  slept  at  all,  so  much  was  I  occupied  with  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  was  a  portrait  of  La  Fayette  the  elder, 
and  hanging  over  the  fireplace  the  key  of  the  Hostile^ 
which,  I  believe,  retain  the  same  places  to  this  day.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  I  arrived,  I  took  my 
leave  of  Mount  Yernon,  more  gratified  than  I  can  express. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Stuart 
(Gilbert)  painted  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  General, 
which  is  much  the  best  likeness  I  have  ever  seen  of  him. 
The  bust  I  have,  also  by  Stuart,  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  also  by  Stu» 
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art,  now  in  the  Atheneoim,  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  that 
excellent  lady.  I  remember  her  amiable  expression  of 
countenance,  and  courteous,  unaffected  manner,  as  well  at 
this  time  as  half  a  century  since. 

"  The  President  having  inquired  of  me  if  I  had  visited 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  observed  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  country  without  visiting  them.  I  made  the 
excursion,  though  pressed  for  time,  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  consider  the  visit  to  Mount  Yernon  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  my  life.  It  was  the  only  opportunity 
which  I  should  have  ever  had  of  conversing  familiarly  with 
this  great  and  good  man.  Two  years  after  my  visit  he  died 
at  his  residence,  of  croup.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  not 
well  treated  for  the  disorder,  and  that  with  more  skill  his 
life  might  have  been  preserved,  though  I  doubt  if  his  hap- 
piness would  have  been  preserved  to  him,  had  his  life  been 
spared.  Detraction  and  calumny  had  assailed  him. 

"  The  new  city  of  Washington,  when  I  was  there,  had 
but  few  houses.  The  capitol  was  not  built  for  many  years 
afterward,  and  when  Congress  first  sat  there,  it  occupied,  I 
think,  a  building  erected  by  means  of  a  Tontine  specula- 
tion got  up  by  a  Mr.  Blodget,  who  went  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  well  known  as  a  great  projector  of  specula- 
tions of  one  sort  and  another." 

About  this  time  he  was  made  commander  of  a  military 
corps,  the  battalion  which  constitutes  the  guard  and  escort 
for  public  occasions  of  the  Governor  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
having  for  some  time  previously  held  that  of  major  in  the 
same  corps. 

With  some  persons  it  may  excite  only  a  smile  of  derision 
to  mention  this  as  worth  remembering,  and  particularly  to 
add  as  the  cause  of  any  allusion  to  it,  that  he  was  so 
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generally  known  afterward  as  Colonel  Perkins,  that  his 
numerous  acquaintances  throughout  the  country  might  be 
in  doubt  whether  he  is  the  individual  spoken  of  in  this 
memoir,  if  that  appellation  were  omitted.  But  there  are 
some  considerations  connected  with  this  that  deserve  no- 
tice. The  foreigner  smiles  or  frowns,  as  he  feels  disposed, 
when  he  hears  any  reference  among  us  to  military  rank 
beyond  the  h'eld  or  day  of  parade,  unless  it  be  of  the  regu- 
lar army ;  but  in  this  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  cus- 
toms of  a  nation  are  usually  connected  with  its  history  and 
political  character.  Military  rank  among  quiet  citizens  is 
not  so  empty  a  distinction  here  as  it  may  seem,  but  consti- 
tutes a  pledge  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  redeem 
in  earnest.  A  large  portion  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  im- 
portant battles  that  have  ever  occurred  among  us  have 
been  fought  chiefly  by  the  militia.  The  deference  paid  to 
it  here  is  not  greater  riow  than  that  with  which  the  same 
force  was  regarded  in  England,  when  the  regiment  of 
Coldstream  Guards  formed  a  large  part  of  the  standing 
army,  then  no  greater  than  ours  is  at  this  time. 

"  The  king  was  captain-general  of  this  large  force ;  the 
lords-lieutenants  and  their  deputies  had  the  command 
under  him,  and  appointed  meetings  for  drilling  and  inspec- 
tion. There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia  with  no 
friendly  eye.  The  enemies  of  the  liberties  and  religion  ot 
England  looked  with  aversion  on  a  force  which  could  not, 
without  extreme  risk,  be  employed  against  those  liberties 
and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportunity  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.  In  Parliament,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  express  such  opinions  with  some  reserve. 
The  array  of  the  country  was  commanded  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  they  were  proud 
of  their  military  rank,  and  considered  an  insult  to  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselves. 
They  were  also  perfectly  aware  that  whatever  was  said  • 
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against  a  militia,  was  said  in  favor  of  a  standing  army ;  and 
the  name  of  a  standing  army  was  hateful  to  them."* 

As  that  standing  army  was  gradually  enlarged,  however, 
and  the  profession  of  arms  became  an  occupation  for  life,  a 
change  naturally  followed  ;  the  exclusive  feeling  in  favor 
of  professional  rank  gained  strength ;  and  the  recognition 
of  any  similar  claim  for  the  militia  was  discouraged  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  because  it  affected  privilege. 

But  no  such  change  has  taken  place  here.  We  have  no 
intention  of  having  a  standing  army,  beyond  a  mere 
nucleus,  from  which  we  can  extend,  when  necessary ;  with 
an  academy  for  the  thorough  education  of  officers,  having 
no  need  of  more. 

It  is  not  a  mere  channel  or  a  narrow  sea,  but  the  broad 
ocean,  that  separates  us  from  those  nations  whose  power 
could  ever  endanger  our  safety.  And  if  such  power  should 
be  directed  against  us,  our  coast  and  frontier  being  equal 
in  extent  to  those  of  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
taken  together,  no  army  that  we  are  likely  ever  to  have 
could  guard  the  line  of  exposure.  We  rely,  therefore, 
mainly  on  the  local  force  of  the  country  for  security  in 
war,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  peace.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  among  us  to  break  down  the 
militia  by  ridicule  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  until  vast 
changes  take  place  in  other  respects,  we  shall  not  dispense 
with  this  system,  which  by  its  efficient  action  gains  defer- 
ence for  itself,  in  comparison  with  what  is  done  elsewhere. 
Many  proofs  that  it  does  so  might  be  given ;  one  will 
answer. 

In  1849,  the  year  succeeding  that  of  revolutions  in 
Europe,  a  serious  disturbance  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  dramatic  performances  there,  arising  from  dis- 
pleasure toward  an  eminent  foreign  tragedian.  The  thea- 
ter was  surrounded  by  a  vast  multude,  many  of  them  in  a 

*  Macaulay. 
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state  of  great  excitement ;  acts  of  violence  were  Com- 
mitted ;  property  and  life  were  endangered ;  and  that  state 
of  things  existed  which  is  thought  to  warrant  the  use  of 
military  force.  It  came  promptly  when  summoned  ;  num- 
bers of  people  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  mob  was 
dispersed  ;  and  order  was  restored.  When  the  account  of 
this  reached  England,  it  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing journals  there,  with  reference  to  a  similar  event  which 
had  just  then  occurred  under  British  rule,  that  we  had,  at 
any  rate,  given  an  example  to  governments  of  greater 
energy  in  form  than  our  own  how  to  deal  with  rioters.  In 
the  same  steamer  that  carried  this  account,  or  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  there  went  the  particulars  of  a  riot  just  over 
our  frontier,  in  Canada.  There,  the  nobleman  who  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  England  was  driven  by  the  mob 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  pursued  toward  his 
country-seat ;  the  Parliament-house  was  burned  with  the 
archives,  a  library  of  great  value,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty ;  and  if  any  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted  for 
this,  it  must  have  been  so  slight  that  it  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of  out  of  the  province. 

There  is,  likewise,  something  of  exaggeration  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  military  titles  in  this  country.  Where  a  dozen 
instances  can  be  given  of  it,  often  arising  accidentally  from 
assiduous  attention,  personal  appearance,  or  otherwise,  prob- 
ably a  score  of  others  might  be  adduced  where  there  is  no 
further  allusion  to  rank  in  the  militia  after  the  service  is 
performed,  even  including  some  officers  who  have  met  a 
foreign  enemy  successfully  in  battle. 

But  Colonel  Perkins  was  a  man  distinguished  for  energy, 
for  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  a  desire  to  maintain 
and  promote  its  respectability.  He  acted  with  vigor  in 
times  of  great  excitement ;  a  prominent  part  was  frequently 
assigned  him.  either  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  public 
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meetings,  or  as  leader  on  important  committees ;  and  his 
name  being  necessarily  often  in  print,  he  was  designated, 
naturally  enough,  in  the  way  that  indicated  its  connection 
with  public  order,  and  thus  added  something  to  its  weight. 
The  military  rank,  therefore,  which  might  otherwise  have 
soon  been  forgotten,  as  it  generally  has  been  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  held  it  in  the  same  corps,  but  with  less  dis- 
tinction in  other  respects,  became  widely  associated  with  his 
name,  and  so  continued  until  his  decease.  This  was  the 
more  natural,  because  the  tone  of  his  character  and  his  or- 
dinary bearing  were  obviously  in  keeping  with  the  senti- 
ment which  he  once  proposed  for  a  toast  at  some  military 
festival — "That  high  and  honorable  feeling  which  makes 
gentlemen  soldiers,  and  soldiers  gentlemen." 

Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank — quite  a  distinction  at 
that  time,  when  there  were  few  banks  in  the  country,  and 
a  remarkable  one  for  a  man  so  young  as  he  was  then.  The 
choice  was  owing  to  a  warm  rivalry  for  the  honor  between 
two  distinguished  merchants  much  older  than  himself, 
whose  friends  at  length  mutually  agreed  to  end  the  contest 
by  selecting  a  third  candidate,  on  whom  all  could  unite. 
He  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  enterprises  to  retain 
the  place  long,  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  eminent  not  only  as  a  commercial 
man,  but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  *S05,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State,  as  he 
frequently  was  afterward;  and  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  following  he  was,  most  of  the  time,  member  of  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  the  legislature,  but  generally  of  the 
senate,  unless  absent  from  the  country.  Being  a  man  of 
few  words,  he  rarely  took  part  in  debate ;  but  his  opinions 
were  marked  by  decision,  what  he  said  was  to  the  point, 
his  language  was  good,  arid  when  he  was  strongly  moved 
he  spoke  with  power.  One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  senate, 
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who  afterward  had  long  experience  in  Congress,  and  was 
favorably  distinguished  there  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  has  re- 
marked since,  that  he  had  rarely  heard  public  men  make  a 
short,  off-hand  speech  with  more  effect  than  Col.  Perkins 
occasionally  did  when  his  feelings  were  deeply  engaged  in 
the  subject  of  debate. 

He  was  never  in  Congress  himself;  although  his  elec- 
tion would  have  been  certain  if  he  would  have  accepted  a 
nomination  as  candidate,  and  there  were  several  occasions 
when  it  was  desirable  to  his  political  friends,  who  predom- 
inated by  a  large  majority  in  his  district,  to  have  had  a 
commercial  representative  there  like  him.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  might  at  one  time  have  been  made  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  take  charge  of  that 
department  of  the  national  government.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  political  distinction  ;  and 
the  engagements  in  ..commerce  which  required  his  attention 
were  too  important  to  be  made  subordinate  to  any  other 
demands  on  his  time. 

In  the  narrative  addressed  to  his  children,  after  relating 
the  foregoing  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  But  to  return  to  the  object  of  these  dottings  down — my 
own  concerns.  The  northwest  trade  led  to  a  continued 
communication  with  China,  and  in  1798  we  bought  and 
sent  to  Canton  direct  the  ship  Thomas  Russell ;  and  Mr. 
Ephraim  Bumstead,  then  the  eldest  apprentice  in  our 
counting-house,  went  out  as  supercargo ;  and  in  1803,  we 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  him  to  go  to  China,  and 
there  establish  a  house  for  the  transaction  of  our  own  and 
other  business  when  presented  to  them.  Mr.  B.  took  pass- 
age in  a  ship  from  Providence,  belonging  partly  to  mer- 
chants there  and  to  J.  &  T.  H.  P. 

"  Mr.  J.  P.  Gushing,  then  in  our  counting-house,  went 
with  Mr.  Bumstead  as  his  clerk.  He  was  then  sixteen 
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years  old,  wrote  a  fine  hand,  was  a  very  steady  lad,  and 
had  a  great  taste  for  going  abroad.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
in  China,  Mr.  B.  was  obliged,  from  illness,  to  leave  Canton 
with  the  intention  of  recruiting,  and  then  returning  to 
China.  But  he  never  returned,  having  died  on  the  passage 
to  the  port  for  which  he  was  bound. 

"  Mr.  Gushing  was  therefore  left  at  this  early  age  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  house,  which  were  increased 
by  consignments,  and  which  required  a  good  head  to  direct 
them.  This,  fortunately,  Mr.  C.  possessed,  and  the  business 
which  fell  into  his  hands  was  as  well  conducted  as  if  Mr. 
B.  had  been  on  the  spot.  "We  afterward  sent  a  nephew  of 
my  brother's  wife,  Mr.  Paine,  to  join  him.  He  remained 
but  a  short  time  in  China.  Mr.  Gushing  was  taken  into 
copartnership  with  us,  and  so  continued  until  his  return  to 
America,  or  rather  to  the  dissolution  of  the  house  in  1827. 
He  had  visited  the  United  States  in  1807,  but  soon  returned 
to  China,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  twenty  years  after  that 
time.  He  was  well  repaid  for  his  undertaking  by  the  re- 
sult." 

When  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Bumstead's  death  reached  Bos- 
ton, Colonel  Perkins  immediately  decided  to  go  to  China 
himself,  as  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  alternative  in 
such  an  emergency ;  and  he  made  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture accordingly.  But  just  before  he  was  ready  to  sail, 
a  vessel  arrived  in  a  short  passage  from  Canton  with  letters 
from  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was  his  nephew,  giving  so  clear  a  • 
report  of  the  business  of  the  house,  and  showing  so  much 
ability  in  tne  management  of  it,  that  he  felt  safe  in  postpo- 
ning his  voyage  at  first,  and  afterward  in  relinquishing  it 
altogether,  as  it  became  obvious  that  Mr.  C.,  young  as  he 
was,  needed  no  aid  in  performing  the  duties  thus  devolved 
upon  him. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  house  there  was  at  length  so 
favorably  known  that  consignments  increased  until  they 
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interfered  with  the  business  of  the  house  itself,  and  it  be- 
came desirable  to  give  them  some  otheri  direction.  A  dis- 
tinct commission-house  was,  therefore,  established  at  Canton 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  favor  of 
Perkins  and  Co.,  which  continues  to  this  day,  although  the 
first  partners  withdrew  from  it  rich  many  years  ago.  A 
long  line  of  successors  following  them  have  managed  the 
same  establishment  by  turns,  and  retired  from  it  successively 
with  fortunes,  with  which  they  have  returned  to  the  United 
States.  If  all  those  were  enumerated  whose  success  in  life 
might  thus  be  traced  to  that  first  voyage  of  Col.  Perkins  to 
China  in  1789,  the  number  would  cause  surprise. 

"  Embargoes  and  non-intercourse,"  he  continues  in  the 
narrative,  "  with  political  and  other  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment, crossed  our  path,  but  we  kept  our  trade  with  China, 
and  during  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  embarked  largely  in 
the  shipment  of  provisions  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Our 
general  plan  was  to  freight  vessels,  load  them  with  flour  at 
the  south  for  Europe,  and  have  the  funds  remitted  to  Lon- 
don. To  make  some  necessary  arrangements  respecting 
them,  I  took  passage  in  the  brig  Reaper,  belonging  to  my 
friend  Henry  Lee,  for  London,  in  August,  1811.  The  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Lee  was  to  proceed  to  India  in  the  brig, 
taking  funds  from  England,  and  returning  to  Boston  with 
Calcutta  cloths,  which  then  paid  a  great  advance.  I  sent 
funds  in  her,  and  she  returned  in  the  year  1812,  during  the 
•  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  great  profit.  Long-cloths 
of  India  then  brought  25  cents  per  yard,  though  an  inferior 
article  to  what  is  now  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at  six 
cents,  being  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  price  the  India 
cloths  then  sold  at.  I  remained  in  London  during  the 
year,  or  until  the  summer,  and  returned  after  war  had  been 
declared.  While  in  London  I  bought,  with  the  elder  Mr. 
Higginson,  goods  brought  into  England  for  France,  which 
resulted  in  great  gain. 
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"  In  the  spring,  I  bought  a  carriage,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Everett,  and  was  made  bearer  of  dispatches  for  France. 
At  that  time  the  only  communication  was  by  Morlaix  from 
Plymouth.  There  I  took  a  vessel  of  about  40  or  50  tons  in 
which  to  cross  the  channel.  As  we  had  no  use  but  for  the 
cabin,  we  gave  passage  to  a  dozen  or  more  Frenchmen, 
who  had  been  exchanged  and  had  no  means  of  getting  to 
France  but  by  the  privileged  vessels  which  left  Plymouth 
from  time  to  time.  Among  the  persons  to  whom  a  free 
passage  was  given,  was  one  who  had  resided  some  years 
in  our  good  city  of  Boston,  and  who  doubtless  had  known 
me  as  active  in  resisting  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins. 
This  individual  was  the  cause  of  my  detention  at  Morlaix 
nearly  three  weeks,  having  reported  me  to  the  commissary 
at  Morlaix  as  opposed  to  the  French  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  English.  In  consequence,  I  was  ordered  to  remain  -at 
Morlaix  until  orders  were  received  from  Paris.  After 
writing  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  then  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  using  other  means,  we  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris.  During  my  stay  at  Morlaix,  my  limit  was 
the  town,  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  gens  d'armes. 
I  visited  the  lead  mines  in  that  vicinity,  and  made  other 
excursions  within  30  or  40  miles,  and  was  upon  the  whole 
very  civilly  treated  by  Mo  re  an,  the  commissioner,  after  he 
was  satisfied  that  my  object  in  visiting  France  was  com- 
mercial and  not  political.  Moreau,  the  general,  although 
from  the  same  town,  was  not  a  relative  of  the  commissioner, 
who  was  a  great  Bonapartist. 

"  An  incident  which  caused  me  much  anxiety,  and  which 
might  have  been  attended  by  serious  consequences,  oc- 
curred in  or  was  connected  with  this  journey.  On  my 
leaving  London,  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  then  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  on  my  going 
to  his  house  for  dispatches,  put  into  my  hands  a  package 
of  some  sheets  in  volume,  directed  to  Col.  Tchemicheff, 
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chancellor  to  the  Russian  minister,  Prince  Kourakine,  at 
Paris.  Had  I  considered  a  moment  I  should  have  doubted 
the—" 

Here  the  narrative  is  broken  oft'.  It  was  suspended,  prob- 
ably, at  his  departure  from  Saratoga,  where  it  is  dated,  and 
was  never  continued.  But,  in  conversation,  he  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  the  solicitude  which  he  felt  while  he 
was  detained  in  Morlaix,  at  having  with  him  dispatches  so 
directed,  which  might  be  discovered  in  his  possession ;  of 
the  momentous  state  of  affairs  which  he  found  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  shortly  before  the  open  breach  of  Kapoleon 
with  Russia,  that  led  to  the  fatal  campaign  in  the  north ; 
of  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  safely  delivering  the  dis- 
patches ;  the  acknowledgments  that  he  received  from  the 
Russian  embassy  for  doing  it  successfully  ;  the  angry  look 
which  he  saw  the  emperor  cast  from  his  seat  in  the  theater 
toward  the  box  of  the  Russian  embassador,  as  if  it  was 
meant  that  it  should  be  observed  ;  and  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  Paris  the  following  day. 

While  he  was  at  Morlaix  an  incident  there  called  into 
action  some  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head  which 
were  repeatedly  exercised  afterward  on  a  greater  scale,  the 
spirit  that  freely  contributes  to  the  alleviation  of  distress, 
and  the  intelligent  skill  wiiich  can  make  one  liberal  con- 
tribution the  means  of  eliciting  the  action  of  a  community 
in  a  good  cause.  The  story  is  told  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Perkins,  too  long  to  be  inserted  entire,  but  interesting 
throughout,  and  some  passages  will  show  his  habits  of 
observation  as  a  traveler,  with  something  of  the  state  of 
France  at  that  time  : 

"  CHERBOURG,  June  2,  1812. 

"  MY  DEAR  SARAH  : — I  can  easily  conceive  from  my  own 
feelings  how  much  pleasure  the  receipt  of  this  letter  will 
give  you,  being  the  only  one  I  have  written  you  for  two 
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months,  excepting  a  short  one  from  Morlaix  which  was  not 
calculated  to  afford  you  much  satisfaction,  as  I  was  then 
under  a  degree  of  restraint,  which  has  not  left  me  from  that 
time  to  this.  I  am  now  here  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Wasp  (sloop-of-war)  from  England,  where  she  returns  again 
to  land  me  with  the  dispatches  from  the  minister  at  Paris 
to  the  charge  d'affaires  at  London.  You  may  well  suppose 
what  my  anxiety  is  to  hear  from  home,  having  received  no 
letters  of  later  date  than  February.  My  anxiety  is  much 
increased  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  our  situation  in  regard 
to  the  war.  If  we  are  engaged  in  the  contest,  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  return.  My  passport  to  leave  the  country  was 
kept  back,  and  but  for  exertions  which  I  made  through 
some  persons  whom  I  had  interested  in  my  behalf,  I  might 
have  been  some  months  longer  detained. 

"  You  will  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  disposition 
of  my  time  since  I  arrived  in  France.  I  was  detained  at 
Morlaix  fifteen  days,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  my 
friends  might  have  been  there  this  hour,  as  a  gentleman 
who  arrived  there  a  month  before  me  has  been  detained 
there  till  this  time,  and  can  get  no  permission  either  to 
return  to  America  or  to  go  to  Paris.  Another  bearer  of 
dispatches  was  there  a  month.  I  was  not  so  much  ennuye 
as  those  gentlemen  who  were  looking  to  Paris  as  the  place 
where  they  were  to  realize  golden  dreams  of  pleasure.  As 
I  am  fond  of  spying  out  wonders,  I  got  permission  to  visit 
a  lead  mine,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Morlaix, 
and  which  afforded  me  the  highest  gratification.  There 
are  upward  of  twelve  hundred  persons  employed  at  the 
works.  The  descent  from  the  surface  to  the  deepest  part 
is  800  feet.  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  price  of  this 
severe  labor  so  low.  Twelve  hours'  labor  is  exacted  in  the 
twenty-four.  The  time  employed  in  going  down  and  re- 
turning is  not  included.  And  for  this  the  men  receive 
about  18  to  20  cents  per  day,  and  find  themselves.  Men 
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only,  with  a  few  boys,  are  employed  in  the  mines.  Wo- 
men, both  old  and  young,  and  children  down  to  five  years 
old,  are  employed  in  selecting  the  good  from  the  bad  ore, 
breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  working  it.  They  receive  from 
four  to  seven  sous,  equal  to  as  many  cents,  per  day.  They 
find  themselves,  and  work  from  the  getting  up  to  the  going- 
down  of  the  sun,  the  year  through.  You  will  ask  how  they 
subsist.  I  can  hardly  imagine  how  they  get  along,  but  so 
it  is ;  and  I  do  not  see  but  they  appear  as  healthy  as  people 
in  general  who  are  employed  in  hard  labor  of  a  different 
kind.  Black  bread,  moistened  with  a  kind  of  lard,  or  bad 
butter,  furnishes  them  their  food,  and  the  spring  quenches 
their  thirst.  Once  in  a  while  they  have  a  few  pounds  of 
beef  boiled  to  pieces  in  a  pot,  containing  half  a  barrel  of 
water  and  a  few  vegetables.  This  soup,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
sort  of  luxurious  living,  which  is  too  good  to  be  served 
often.  I  found  that  were  twice  the  number  of  women 
wanted  they  might  be  had  ;  and  even  of  men  of  a  certain 
age,  which  does  not  include  the  term  when  they  are  wanted 
for  the  army. 

"  When  I  returned  to  Morlaix,  I  found  my  passport  had 
arrived,  so  that  I  could  not  go  again  to  visit  this  very  in- 
teresting work.  Upon  the  whole,  my  fifteen  days  went 
away  much  more  pleasantly  than  I  had  expected,  and  I 
should  not  have  hung  myself  had  I  been  obliged  to  remain 
there  a  week  longer. 

'•There  is  a  tobacco  manufactory  at  Morlaix,  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  persons  are  daily 
at  work  at  it.  All  the  manufactures  of  snuff,  and  tobacco 
in  every  shape,  in  the  empire  belong  to  the  government, 
who  purchase  the  raw  material  and  work  it  into  the  form 
in  which  it  is  used.  I  contrived  to  get  admission,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  establishment. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  difference  in  numbers 
between  the  men  and  women  you  see  in  the  streets  in 
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every  town  through  which  you  pass.  At  Morlaix,  they 
say  there  are  fourteen  females  to  one  male  in  the  town. 
You  would  hardly  suppose  there  was  any  part  of  France,  I 
mean  of*  France  as  it  was  under  the  old  government,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  do  not  speak 
French.  This,  howrever,  is  the  case  in  Brittany.  The 
people  who  live  a  mile  from  the  town  speak  no  more 
French  than  they  do  Greek.  Their  language  is  the  AVelsh, 
and  is  the  only  one  spoken  by  them,  until  they  leave  their 
villages  and  come  to  the  towns  to  reside,  or  go  to  the  army, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  learn  the  French.  The  people 
who  live  in  the  towns  are  obliged  to  learn  the  Brittany  lan- 
guage, or  they  could  not  go  to  the  market,  or  have  any 
communication  with  the  country  people.  Before  taking 
my  leave  of  Morlaix,  I  must  relate  to  you  a  fact  that  came 
under  my  own  knowledge,  by  which  you  can  appreciate 
the  tenure  by  which  liberty  is  held  here. 

"  The  family  in  which  I  lived  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable in  Morlaix,  in  point  of  property,  previous  to  the 
revolution.  Like  many  others,  it  was  reduced  to  very  nar- 
row means  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  as  their 
wealth  consisted  principally  in  vessels,  which  either  per- 
ished at  the  wharves,  or  were  taken  by  the  powers  which 
then  ruled,  and  were  totally  lost  to  Monsieur  Beau,  who 
was  their  proprietor.  Having  been  the  agent  for  the  lead 
mines  for  a  long  time,  this  was  a  resource  to  him,  and 
although  the  stipend  arising  from  this  was  a  moderate  one, 
yet  it  served  to  feed  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  some 
six  or  seven  in  number.  M.  Beau  died  a  few  years  since, 
and  left  his  widow  without  any  resource  for  the  support  of 
her  family.  Being  a  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  character, 
the  company  to  whom  the  mines  belong  concluded  to  con- 
tinue the  agency  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Beau,  wrho,  with  the 
aid  of  her  youngest  son,  has  carried  on  the  purchases  and 
sales  to  this  time.  The  two  eldest  sons  got  clerkships  in 
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the  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a  daughter  was  married,  so 
that  but  one  daughter  and  one  son  were  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  old  lady.  Their  means  were,  to  be  sure,  small, 
but  their  wants  were  few,  and  although  their  whole  income 
was  not  more  than  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  son 
who  aided  his  mother  in  the  lead-mine  agency  had  made  a 
matrimonial  engagement ;  and  not  believing  that  '  Love 
would  'fly  out  of  the  window,  although  Poverty  looked  in 
at  the  door,'  a  day  was  designated  for  the  marriage,  and  I 
was  invited  as  a  guest  at  the  meeting  of  the  family,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  the  evening.  The  marriage  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  morning  at  the  parish  church,  and  at 
about  ten  o'clock  I  was  introduced  to  the  bride,  whom  I 
found  to  be,  as  I  had  heard  her  represented  to  be,  a  very 
beautiful  woman  of  about  twenty,  with  a  very  prepos- 
sessing countenance,  which  it  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged was  a  perfect  index  of  her  amiable  mind.  She 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  nothing  but  joy  was  visible  in 
every  countenance  in  the  family.  All  was  happiness  and 
gayety  and  laugh  and  frolic.  Mark  the  sad  change  !  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  bridegroom  received  notice  that  he  had 
been  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and  that  on  Sunday  he 
must  be  at  Campege,  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues.  This 
was  on  Thursday.  In  such  cases  entreaty  is  vain,  and 
never  resorted  to,  because  always  ineffectual.  To  go  to  the 
army  was  to  go,  to  return  when  the  exigencies  of  the  State 
no  longer  required  his  services.  The  whole  family  was  in 
a  state  little  short  of  distraction  when  I  left  the  town, 
which  was  early  on  the  next  .morning.  The  lowest  price 
at  which  a  substitute  could  be  procured  was  three  thousand 
francs,  and  the  family  could  not  command  half  the  money 
•in  all  its  branches.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  family 
seemed  to  paralyze  the  whole  town,  and  led  to  an  exertion 
which  is  seldom  made,  and  which  proved  effectual  in  pre- 
venting this  young  man  from  being  torn  from  the  embraces 
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of  his  charming  wife  and  amiable  mother.  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  put  the  thing  in  train,  and  shall  always 
consider  the  opportunity  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
which  ever  presented  itself  to  me.  After  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  I  received  a  letter  saying  that  my  example  had 
been  followed,  and  that  it  had  produced  the  effect  desired. 
This  is  an  anecdote,  or  rather  this  part  of  it,  for  your  own 
private  ear,  and  you  will  not,  of  course,  show  this  letter." 

Some  years  afterward  he  was  again  at  Morlaix,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  affection  and  respect  with  which  the  remem- 
brance of  him  was  cherished,  he  found  that  the  room 
which  he  had  occupied  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  had 
been  kept  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  left  it,  no  arti- 
cle having  been  removed  from  its  place. 

After  his  return  from  this  voyage  to  Europe,  he  took  an 
active  and  very  important  part  in  measures  for  establishing 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  with  an  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  necessity  for  which  had  begun  to  be  deeply 
felt.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  an  act  of  incorporation 
had  been  granted  for  the  purpose,  with  a  valuable  donation 
from  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion within  a  limited  time.  His  name  was  at  the  head  of 
the  first  list  of  trustees,  and  he  undertook  the  work  which 
his  position  involved  with  characteristic  energy.  His  in- 
fluence and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  that  undertaking.  The  sub- 
scriptions were  made  on  the  condition  that  the  full  sum  of 
$100,000  should  be  obtained,  so  that  the  whole  depended 
on  entire  success.  Besides  his  exertions  in  rousing  other 
subscribers,  he  and  his  elder  brother  contributed  five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  toward  the  fund,  and  it  was  completed 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  condition.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  movement 
have  been  productive  of  all  the  good  which  they  hoped  to 
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effect.  The  institution  bears  a  fair  comparison  with  those 
of  the  same  ki-nd  in  other  places,  and  has  become  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  for  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  great  discovery  in  the  use  of  ether  for  surgical 
operations. 

His  elder  brother  and  partner,  James  Perkins,  Esq.,  died 
in  the  year  1822.  The  following  passages  from  a  notice  of 
liis  death,  published  at  the  time,  show  the  estimation  in 
which- he  was  held  : 

"  While  his  real  and  most  eloquent  eulogy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  course  of  an  industrious,  honorable,  and  most  useful 
life,  it  is  due  to  the  virtues  lie  practiced,  to  the  example  he 
set,  to  the  noble  standard  of  character  on  which  he  acted, 
not  to  be  entirely  silent,  now  that  nothing  remains  of  them 
but  their  honored  memory.  He  had  received  in  boyhood, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  the  preparatory  in- 
struction which  might  have  fitted  him  for  an  academical 
education;  but  the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the  times,  dictated  the  com- 
mercial career  as  more  prudent. 

"  In  enterprises  extending  over  the  habitable  globe,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  agents,  constantly  involving  fortunes 
in  their  result,  and  requiring,  on  many  occasions  neces- 
sarily incident  to  business  of  this  extent,  no  secondary 
degree  of  firmness  and  courage,  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
of  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of 
honor  and  conscience  ever  attached  to  his  conduct.  The 
character  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation." 

Mr.  James  Perkins  left  a  large  fortune,  acquired  in  this 
honorable  course  ;  and  is  still  remembered  for  distinguished 
liberality  in  all  appeals  that  were  made  when  he  lived,  for 
charity  or  public  good,  to  the  affluent  and  generous  in 
the  community ;  for  his  liberal  donations  to  several  insti- 
tutions ;  and  especially  for  a  munificent  gift  of  real  estate, 
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of  the  value  of  about  $20,000,  to  the  Boston  Atheneum, 
and  the  bequest  of  $20,000  more  to  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  decease  of  such  an  associate-  in- the  commer- 
cial vicissitudes  of  nearly  forty  years  was  deeply  felt  by  his 
surviving  partner  and  brother. 

In  1826,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for 
additions  to  the  Atheneum.  Something  over  $30,000  was 
required.  Col.  Perkins  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Per- 
kins, son  and  sole  heir  of  his  deceased  brother,  contributed 
one-half  of  it,  paying  eight  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the 
condition  that  the  same  amount  should  be  subscribed  by 
the  public ;  which  was  done.  He  made  other  valuable  do- 
nations to  the  Atheneum,  and  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  that  institution. 

Soon  after  this,  having  witnessed  the  successful  com- 
mencement of  railroads  in  England,  he  resolved  to  intro- 
duce them  here ;  and  having  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
Granite  Railway  Company,  he  caused  one  of  two  miles  in 
length  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite 
from  the  quarries  in  Quincy  to  the  water.  This  was  the 
first  railroad  built  in  this  country,  though  there  was  a  rough 
contrivance  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  removal  of  coal,  which 
is  said  tcr  have  preceded  it.  It  has  been  the  means  of  add- 
ing large  quantities  of  granite  to  the  building  materials  of 
our  cities,  and  its  effect  is  seen  extending  as  far  as  New 
Orleans. 

In  1833,  a  movement  was  made  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  blind  children  in  Boston. 
Having  been  deeply  interested  by  an  exhibition  given  to 
show  their  capacity  for  improvement,  he  made  a  donation 
of  his  mansion-house  in  Pearl-street  as  a  place  for  their 
residence.  He  gave  it  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  contributed  by  the  public 
as  a  fund  to  aid  in  their  support.  Efforts  were  made  ac- 
cordingly to  effect  that  object,  and  proved  to  be  entirely 
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successful.  The  school  was  thus  placed  on  a  stable  founda- 
tion, and  by  means  that  insured  it  continued  care.  The 
incitement  which  had  thus  been  offered  to  the  community 
to  secure  so  valuable  an  estate  as  a  gift  to  the  public,  roused 
general  attention  to  the  subject  that  could  induce  such  a 
donation.  Mutual  sympathy  in  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
purpose  was  a  natural  result.  This  became  widely  diffused. 
An  institution  which  thus  offered  intelligence,  enjoyment, 
and  usefulness,  in  place  of  ignorance,  sorrow,  and  idleness, 
was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  State  as  deserv- 
ing aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  liberal  public  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  there  of  blind  children 
whose  parents  needed  assistance. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe  it  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  is  known  through  the  country  as  an  import- 
ant example  of  what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  further,  that  the  country  itself  is  more  widely  and  fa- 
vorably known  in  the  Old  World  from  the  annual  reports 
of  what  has  been  effected  there,  not  only  by  improvements 
in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind,  but  by  new  discoveries 
in  the  possibility  of  instruction,  which  he  has  demon- 
strated. 

The  publications  from  the  press  of  the  institution,  under 
his  care,  probably  comprise  more  matter  than  all  other 
works  in  the  English  language  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  blind  ;  and  at  the  recent  "  Exhibi- 
tion of  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations"  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  London,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  his  spe- 
cimens for  the  best  system  of  letters  and  the  best  mode  of 
printing  such  books.  But,  beyond  this,  Dr.  Howe  has  en- 
larged the  science  of  mind  by  reaching  and  developing  the 
intellect  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mute,  shut  up  from  human 
intercourse  by  obstruction  in  all  avenues  of  the  senses  but 
one,  and  proved  that  the  single  sense  of  touch  can  be  made 
the  medium  for  effectual  instruction  in  reading  and  wri- 
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ting,  and  for  the  free  interchange  even  of  the  most  refined, 
and  delicate  sentiments  that  are  known  to  the  heart  of  wo- 
man. In  this,  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  certainty  what 
had  before  been  only  a  problem,  and  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  solid  ground  for  the  principle  of  law  on  the  subject, 
as  laid  down  by  Black'stone,  that,  "  A  man  who  is  born 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the 
same  state  with  an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of 
any  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  fur- 
nish the  human  mind  with  ideas." 

The  estate  given  by  Col.  Perkins,  although  spacious  in 
extent,  was  becoming,  from  its  position,  better  suited  for 
purposes  of  trade  than  of  residence.  From  the  same  cause, 
however,  it  was  rising  in  pecuniary  value,  and  not  long  af- 
terward it  was  exchanged,  with  his  consent,  he  releasing 
all  conditional  rights  of  reversion,  for  a  large  edifice  in  the 
suburbs,  built  for  another  purpose,  but  admirably  adapted, 
by  location  and  structure,  for  the  residence  of  young  peo- 
ple. It  overlooks  the  harbor,  is  secure  by  its  elevation  from 
any  interruption  of  light  or  air,  and  affords  ample  room  for 
all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

The  institution  bears  his  name.  That  something  import- 
ant would-  have  eventually  been  done  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  even  if  he  had  rendered  no  as- 
sistance, cannot  be  doubted.  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  a  phy- 
sician of  great  worth,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  has 
been  erected  at  Mount  Auburn  for  his  early  exertions  in 
the  cause,  moving  almost  unaided,  had  previously  obtained 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  Edward  Brooks,  Esq.,  and  -Mr.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian, with  some  other  gentlemen,  had  united  with  him  to 
promote  it.  What  followed  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  their  preparatory  movements.  But  Col.  Per- 
kins, by  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  hand,  suddenly  roused 
the  community  to  aid  in  the  project,  and  placed  it  at  once 
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in  an  advanced  position,  which  otherwise  it  probably  would 
have  required  the  lapse  of  many  years,  with  arduous  exer- 
tions, to  attain.  At  that  time  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  England  were  little  more  than  workshops,  affording 
hardly  any  instruction,  except  for  manual  labor,  and  no 
printing,  though  two  small  books  had  been  printed  in  Scot- 
land. But  through  his  aid  and  advice  the  means  were 
obtained  and  effectually  applied  for  an  establishment  on  a 
more  liberal  plan,  giving  the  precedence  to  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  good  which  has  been  effected  thus  far, 
within  the  institution,  and  by  its  example  elsewhere,  is  the 
result  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  the  wise  condition 
which  he  attached  to  it. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  however,  to  guard  against 
any  mistake  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  blind,  that 
while  the  pupils  are  placed,  through  his  means,  in  a  build- 
ing which  might  give  the  impression  that  its  inhabitants 
are  likely  to  be  in  want  of  nothing,  the  institution  is  by  no 
means  richly  endowed.  •  The  money  that  has  been  liberally 
given  has  been  liberally  spent  in  the  cause  of  education  ; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  or  leave  any  portion  of 
their  wealth  for  the  relief  of  misfortune,  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  blind  still  need,  and  humbly  hope,  to  be 
remembered.  There  can  hardly  be  any  class  of  persons  to 
whom  books,  and  a  large  library  of  books,  can  afford  so 
great  delight  as  those  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  do  not 
include  that  of  sight ;  and  after  reading,  in  the  report  of 
the  juries  on  the  awards  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  ten  close  pages  that  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  printing  for  the  blind,  with  an  historical  sketch  in 
which  marked  prominence  is  given  to  what  has  been  done 
at  "  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  IN  BOSTON,"  it  can  hardly  be 
heard  without  sorrow  that  the  printing  there  is  suspended 
for  want  of  pecuniary  means ;  and  that  the  publication  of 
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the  Cyclopedia  in  twenty  volumes,  probably  the  most  valu- 
able work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  for  the  blind,  was  necessarily  stopped  with 
the  eighth  volume. 

A  few  extracts  from  that  report,  on  a  subject  so  deserv- 
ing of  interest,  will  hardly  be  out  of  place  here. 

"  A  few  years  ago  printing  for  the  blind  was  considered 
only  a  curious  or  doubtful  experiment,  but  it  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  all  question  that  books  are  true  sources  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  them.  Whilst  embossed  books  have 
recently  very  rapidly  increased,  it  is  delightful  to  notice 
that  the  blind  readers  have  multiplied  far  more  rapidly. 

"  The  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  whole  credit  of  this 
invention,  so  simple  yet  so  marvellous  in  its  results,  belongs 
to  France.  It  was  Mr.  Valentine  Haiiy  who,  in  1784,  at 
Paris,  produced  the  first  book  printed  with  letters  in  re- 
lief, and  soon  after  proved  to  the  world  that  children  might 
easily  be  taught  to  read  with  their  fingers.  The  blind 
really  received  but  little  advantage  from  an  invention  that 
promised  so  much.  The  fault,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  much  in  the  plan  as  in  the  execution  of  it. 
This  noble  invention,  except  perhaps  within  the  walls  of 
the  institution,  soon  sank  into  oblivion,  and  very  little  more 
was  heard  of  it  until  1814.  The  Institute  of  Paris,  since  its 
foundation  in  1T84,  has  at  times  been  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, but  about  the  year  1840,  it  underwent  a  thorough 
reorganization,  and  is  now  justly  entitled  to  the  front  rank 
of  institutions  of  this  class  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  that 
the  first  improvements  were  made  in  embossed  typography. 
Before  1826,  when  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  first 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  the  blind,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  blind 
person  in  any  public  institution  of  this  country  or  America 
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could  read  by  means  of  embossed  characters.  To  Mr.  Gall 
is  due  the  credit  of  reviving  this  art." 

In  1827,  he  published  a  small  volume  for  teaching  the 
art  of  reading  to  the  blind,  and  in  1834  he  published  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  afterward  several  other  books, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used. 
It  is  added  in  the  report  that,  with  one  exception,  "  it  is 
believed  they  are  adopted  by  no  public  institution  in 
Great  Britain." 

"  While  the  puzzling  question  of  an  alphabet  best 
adapted  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind  and  the  eyes  of  their 
friends  was  under  warm  discussion  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, Dr.  Howe  was  developing  his  system  at  Boston,  in 
the  United  States.  In  1833,  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  established  at  Boston,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  through  a  long  series  of  years 
for  his  philanthropic  labors,  was  placed  at  its  head,  and 
soon  made  those  improvements  and  modifications  which 
have  rendered  the  Boston  press  so  famous.  His  first  aim 
was  to  compress  the  letter  into  a  comparatively  compact 
and  cheap  form.  This  he  accomplished  by  cutting  off  all 
the  flourishes  and  points  about  the  letters.  He  so  managed 
that  they  occupied  but  a  little  more  than  one  space  and  a 
half  instead  of  three.  So  great  was  this  reduction,  that  the 
entire  'New  Testament,  which,  according  to  Haiiy's  type, 
would  have  filled  nine  volumes,  and  cost  twenty  pounds, 
could  be  printed  in  two  volumes  for  sixteen  shillings. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1834,  he  published  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Indeed,  such  rapid  progress  did  he  make  in  his 
enterprise,  that  by  the  end  of  1835  he  printed  in  relief  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  any  lan- 
guage, in  four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  comprising  624 
pages,  for  four  dollars.  These  were  published  together  in 
1836.  The  alphabet  thus  contrived  by  Dr.  Howe  in  1833, 
it  appears,  has  never  since  been  changed. 
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"  As  the  Boston  books  can  now  be  obtained  in  London 
at  a  price  cheaper  than  any  of  the  five  different  systems  of 
books  printed  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  come  into  general  use  here." 

It  is  then  shown  by  a  table  of  comparison  that  Dr. 
Howe's  books  are  much  less  in  bulk,  and  cheaper  by  more 
than  one-half,  than  those  printed  in  any  other  of  the  six 
systems  used  in  the  English  language.  And  it  is  added  : 

"  His  system  has  been  fully  described,  and  to  it  the  jury 
give  the  preference  above  all  others.  The  jury  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted,  and  that  in 
future  all  books  printed  for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in 
the  same  character.  Dr.  Howe's  appears  simple,  and  fit  for 
general  adoption." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  every  proof  of  suc- 
cess in  their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  blind,  af- 
forded new  pleasures  to  Col.  Perkins;  and  that  the  aid 
which  he  had  given  for  them  was  a  source  of  unmingled 
happiness  to  him  through  the  remainder  of  life. 

In  1838  his  commercial  firm  was  dissolved,  and  he  with- 
drew from  business  with  a  large  fortune,  after  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  commerce  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
though  within  the  last  ten  his  personal  attention  to  its  . 
affairs  had  been  considerably  relaxed.  His  success  had 
been  great,  but  by  no  means  uninterrupted.  Severe  dis- 
appointments and  disasters  from  causes  beyond  his  control 
made  part  of  his  experience  ;  and  while  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability  to  direct,  he  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  accident  in  any 
enterprise  that  he  undertook. 

An  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  some- 
times decide  on  the  advantages  to  be  justly  expected  from 
commercial  operations  when  proposed,  will  serve  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the  value  of  such  infor- 
mation in  enabling  those  who  engage  in  commerce  at  all 
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to  act  with  clear  discernment,  instead  of  trusting  to  blind 
chance  in  speculation.  He  had  used  such  information  and 
discernment  himself  with  striking  effect,  even  so  far  as  to 
pause  in  his  career  and  stand  somewhat  aside  for  years, 
when  others,  moved  partly  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  rival 
him  in  commerce,  had  sought  to  rise  from  the  grade  of  suc- 
cessful dealers  in  purchases  from  his  cargoes,  and  become 
the  owners  of  ships,  importing  cargoes  of  their  own.  In- 
solvency and  melancholy  oblivion  or  insignificance  have, 
since  then,  been  the  lot  of  most  of  them.  But  when  enter- 
prises requiring  capital,  and,  still  more,  judgment,  beyond 
their  resources  and  capacity,  had  led  them  into  embarrass- 
ment, there  necessarily  came  a  pause  on  their  side,  of 
which  he  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  took 
skillful  advantage  in  a  rapid  succession  of  voyages  that 
have  rarely  had  a  parallel  for  success. 

The  particular  instance  referred  to  was  this: — About 
thirty  years  ago  the  price  of  coffee,  which  for  a  long  time 
previously  had  been  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents,  had  de- 
clined to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  Col.  Perkins  being  in 
New  York  for  a  day  or  two,  on  a  visit  to  a  daughter  who 
resided  there,  a  wish  was  expressed  that  it  might  be  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  temporary  depression  having  made 
it  a  fit  subject  for  speculation,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to 
engage  in  it  on  the  extended  scale  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed, there  was  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  large  quantity 
on  even  more  advantageous  terms.  As  coffee  was  an  arti- 
cle out  of  the  line  of  his  usual  operations,  and  not  likely  to 
attract  his  particular  attention,  the  subject  was  mentioned 
to  him  rather  for  entertainment,  in  conversing  upon  the  oc- 
currences of  the  time  and  the  news  of  the  day,  than  in  the 
belief  that  he  would  give  it  a  serious  thought.  Without 
hesitation,  and  with  the*  ease  and  precision  of  an  able  law- 
yer or  surgeon  in  giving  an  opinion  on  any  case  presented 
to  either  of  them  professionally,  he  answered  to  this  effect : 
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"  The  depression  in  coffee  is  not. '  temporary.'  Whoever 
makes  purchases  now  at  fourteen,  or  even  at  thirteen  cents, 
will  find  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  unless  he  means  to  take 
advantage  of  any  transient  demand  to  dispose  of  it  speedily. 
There  are  more  coffee-trees  now  in  bearing  than  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  world,  by  a  proportion  that  I 
could  state  with  some  precision  if  necessary.  The  decline 
in  price  is  owing  to  accumulation,  which  will  be  found  to 
increase,  particularly  as  there  are  new  plantations  yet  to 
come  forward.  Coffee  will  eventually  fall  to  ten  cents,  and 
probably  below  that,  and  will  remain  depressed  for  some 
years.  The  culture  of  it  will  be  diminished.  Old  planta- 
tions will  be  suffered  to  die  out,  and  others  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  grabbed  up  that  the  land  may  be  converted  to 
new  uses.  At  length,  the  plantations  will  be  found  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  world.  But  it  requires  five  or 
six  years  for  the  coffee-tree  to  reach  its  full  bearing.  Time, 
of  course,  will  be  required  for  the  necessary  increase,  and 
the  stocks  on  hand  will  be  diminishing  in  the  mean  time. 
A  rise  must  follow.  Whoever  buys  coffee  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  hence  at  the  market  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
probably  find  it  rising  on  his  hands,  and  fortunes  may  be 
made,  unless  speculative  movements  should  have  disturbed 
the  regular  course  of  events." 

With  so  clear  an  outline  for  the  future,  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  what  followed.  Coffee  gradually  fell  to  less 
than  ten  cents,  and  remained  low.  One  consequence,  usual 
in  such  cases,  ensued.  The  consumption  increased.  Mis- 
led, perhaps,  by  this?/and  an  impatient  desire  to  be  fore- 
most in  securing  advantages  which  by  that  time  were 
generally  foreseen,  parties  'began  to  move  in  a  speculative 
spirit  about  five  years  before  the  time  thus  indicate'!.  They 
made  great  purchases,  and  large  quantities  were  held  in  ex- 
pectation of  profit.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  action  and 
hear  the  remarks  of  various  persons  concerned  in  what  en- 
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sued,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  intelligence  on 
a  subject  that  was  not,  even  then,  fully  understood  by  all. 
Coffee  rose  considerably.  Some  of  them  secured  a  mod- 
erate profit  while  they  could.  Others,  arguing  on  a  crude  be- 
lief that  as  coffee  had  been  at  twenty -five  cents,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  attain  that  price  again,  determined 
to  wait  for  far  greater  profits.  The  stimulant  given  to  the 
demand  by  withholding  large  quantities  from  sale  developed 
greater  stocks  than  were  supposed  to  exist ;  the  movement 
was  found  to  be  premature,  and  coffee  fell  again  in  price. 
Immense  sums  were  lost.  Bankruptcy  followed,  with  many 
a  heart-ache  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  counsel 
from  one  like  him,  who  had  the  comprehensive  views  and 
thorough  knowledge  that  belong  to  a  complete  merchant. 

This  unwise  anticipation  somewhat  retarded  and  dimin- 
ished the  well-founded  rise  that  had  been  foretold.  But  it 
came  at  length,  and  some  moderate  fortunes  were  made  by 
it,  though  the  dreams  of  the  speculator  of  a  return  to  the 
high  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
have  never  been  realized. 

After  his  retirement  from  commerce,  Col.  Perkins  found 
sufficient  occupation  in  the  management  of  his  property ; 
in  various  matters  of  a  public  nature  which  interested  him ; 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  on  his  estate  at  Brookline.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  nature ;  and  in  traveling  sometimes  went  far 
out  of  his  way  to  examine  a  beautiful  tree,  or  to  enjoy  an 
interesting  view.  Occasionally  he  made  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope, renewing  his  observations  on  the  changes  and  im- 
provements that  were  to  be  seen  there.  He  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  many  times  besides  the  instances  that  have 
been  referred  to,  always  keeping  a  diary,  which  he  filled 
with  the  incidents  that  occurred,  with  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  with  remarks  worthy  of  an  intelligent  travel- 
er ;  and  sending  home  works  of  art,  some  of  which  were 
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bestowed  as  gifts.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  American  artists,  kindly  aiding  some 
who  desired  to  improve  by  studying  the  great  models  in 
Europe,  and  liberally  purchasing  the  works  of  those  who 
deserved  encouragement.  He  was  generally  very  agree- 
able to  those  with  whom  he  incidentally  fell  in  as  fellow- 
travelers  ;  and  where  he  became  known  abroad  as  an 
American,  he  left  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen. 

Active  industry  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the  habit 
of  his  life.  The  day  with  him  was  well  occupied,  and 
equally  well  ordered.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
rise  early,  to  consider  what  required  his  attention,  and  to 
prepare  so  much  of  what  he  had  to  do  personally  as  he 
could  perform  by  himself,  that  he  might  meet  the  world 
ready  to  decide  and  direct,  promptly  and  clearly.  This 
enabled  him  to  transact  business  with  ease  and  accuracy, 
and  made  him  so  far  master  of  his  time  that  he  found  leis- 
ure for  various  objects,  both  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment, 
as  well  for  courteous  and  kind  attention  to  the  affairs  and 
wishes  of  others,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
hardly  be  remembered  by  one  so  occupied.  Each  day  with 
him  was  the  illustration  of  a  thought  which  young  men,  and 
particularly  young  men  entering  on  commercial  life,  will 
find  to  be  a  safeguard  against  precipitation  or  perplexity, 
and  against  the  irritation  as  well  as  the  miserable  shifts  to 
which  they  sometimes  lead.  The  action  of  the  mind  in 
preparing  with  calm  foresight  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  is  widely  different  from  its  action 
when  affairs  are  left  until  necessity  presses,  and  the  powers 
are  confused  by  various  calls  on  the  attention  in  the  midst 
of  hurry  and  embarrassment.  What  is  only  method  in  the 
first  case  actually  becomes  a  faculty,  and  sometimes  passes 
for  uncommon  ability,  of  which  it  has  the  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  men,  who  really  show  great  powers  when 
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pressed  by  necessity  for  dispatch,  are  in  truth  unable,  with- 
out being  aware  of  such  a  defect,  to  foresee  and  prepare 
what  they  have  to  do  before  they  feel  the  pressure.  When 
that  ceases,  the  exertion  too  often  ceases  with  it ;  and  im- 
portant matters  are  left  to  be  done  at  some  future  time, 
which  perhaps  are  never  done.  The  older 'they  grow  the 
more  incurable  is  the  evil,  and  melancholy  instances  might 
be  given  of  bankruptcy  late  in  life,  after  great  success,  which 
might  be  traced  chiefly  to  this  cause.  It  is  said  that  the 
Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  who  left  a  large  fortune, 
after  a  life  well  worthy  of  imitation,  on  being  once  asked 
what  rule  he  would  recommend  to  a  young  man  as  most 
likely  to  insure  success,  answered — "  Let  him  mind  his 
business ;"  and  to  a  similar  inquiry,  it  has  been  said  that 
Robert  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  estimable  merchants  ever 
known  in  that  great  city,  and  for  his  wide  hospitality,  once 
answered — "  Let  him  be  beforehand  with  his  business." 
One  answer  seems  to  include  the  other,  as  no  man  can  be 
beforehand  with  his  business,  and  enjoy  the  tranquil  self- 
possession  that  accompanies  forecast,  unless  he  minds  it 
unremittingly. 

At  one  time  when  Col.  Perkins  had  decided  to  leave 
home  for  some  time  on  a  long  journey  of  several  thousand 
miles  to  the  South  and  West,  application  had  been  made  to 
him  to  give  his  guaranty  for  a  considerable  sum,  to  enable 
one  whose  welfare  he  wished  to  promote  to  engage  in  a 
commercial  connection  that  seemed  to  offer  great  advan- 
tages. As  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  required  caution,  it 
was  expected,  of  course,  that  when  he  had  considered  the 
subject,  explanations  on  various  points  would  be  necessary 
before  he  could  decide  to  give  it ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
take  some  favorable  opportunity,  when  he  might  be  entirely 
at  leisure,  to  explain  every  thing  fully.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  found  it  best  to  commence  the  journey  a  week  or  two 
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sooner  than  had  been  mentioned,  and  engagements  of  va- 
rious kinds,  previously  made,  so  occupied  him  in  the  short 
interval  left,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  time  for  offering- 
such  explanation  without  danger  of  intruding,  and  the  hope 
of  obtaining  his  aid  at  that  time,  in  an  affair  that  required 
prompt  action,  was  given  up.  The  applicant  called  at  hib 
house  half  an  hour  before  he  was  to  go  merely  to  take 
leave,  knowing  that  the  haste  of  departure  in  such  cases 
usually  precludes  attention  to  any  matters  requiring  de- 
liberation. On  entering  the  room,  however,  he  found  there 
was  no  appearance  of  haste.  All  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney had  been  entirely  completed  in  such  good  season  that 
the  last  half-hour  seemed  to  be  one  entirely  of  leisure  for 
any  thing  that  might  occur.  After  a  little  chat,  Col.  Per- 
kins introduced  the  subject  himself,  and  made  pertinent 
inquiries  ;  which,  being  answered  satisfactorily,  he  gave 
the  guaranty,  and  very  kindly  added  a  further  facility  by 
allowing,  until  his  return,  the  use  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  he  was  leaving  in  the  bank.  The  arrange- 
ments were,  in  consequence,  completed  the  next  day  ;  they 
proved  in  the  result  to  be  eminently  successful ;  all  pledges 
were  redeemed ;  his  guaranty  was  canceled  in  due  course 
without  the  slightest  cost  or  inconvenience  to  him  ;  and  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  oblige  received  very  large 
profits,  which  happily  influenced  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  which  he,  perhaps,  might  never  have  enjoyed,  if  that 
last  half-hour  before  the  journey  had  been  hurried. 

When  doing  an  act  of  kindness  like  this,  he  seemed  to 
derive  great  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  that  the  action 
of  his  life  had  given  him  the  power  to  produce  such  results 
by  the  single  influence  of  his  name  ;  from  all  proofs,  too, 
which  followed  that  he  had  decided  correctly  in  bestowing 
his  confidence  where  he  believed  it  to  be  deserved ;  and 
from  indulging  an  impulse  of  his  nature  that  prompted  him 
to  diffuse  happiness  where  he  had  the  opportunity. 
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Numerous  instances  might  be  given  of  his  kindness  in 
promoting  the  success  of  others,  and  particularly  of  young 
men  engaging  in  voyages  or  other  commercial  enterprises  ; 
and  he  always  showed  a  warm  interest  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Young  Men  in  Boston,  to  whom  he 
made  a  donation  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  building. 

In  a  general  view  of  his  character,  he  appeared  as  exer- 
cising the  influence  of  one  having  a  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
with  reference  to  the  opinion  of  others ;  love  of  order ;  a 
high  standard  of  action  ;  and  a  desire  to  promote  whatever 
tended  to  general  advantage  and  respectability  ;  with  such 
steadiness  of  purpose  as  gave  power  to  his  example.  His 
manners,  formed  in  an  age  of  ceremony  which  has  passed, 
retained  something  of  its  courteous  dignity,  divested  of 
whatVas  artificial,  and  united  with  the  ease  of  our  own 
time. 

His  personal  appearance  so  far  indicated  his  character 
that  an  observer  of  any  class,  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  was  very  likely  to  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
know  who  that  personage  might  be.  "  A  very  noble  look- 
ing man !"  said  a  young  woman  who  was  called  to  fetch 
him  a  glass  of  water,  when  he  stopped  one  day  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  some  miles  from  town.  "  Ce  beau  vieillard  /" 
— that  beautiful  old  man  ! — exclaimed  the  wife  of  a  foreign 
embassador,  in  speaking  of  his  reception  of  her  at  his 
country-seat,  when  some  one  was  showing  her  the  environs 
of  Boston.  And  in  repeated  instances  foreigners  of  rank 
have  remarked  in  a  similar  tone  on  his  person  and  the  high- 
bred courtesy  of  his  manner. 

Great  personal  strength  and  entire  self-reliance  made 
him  almost  heedless  of  danger,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  had  the  power  and  the  presence  of  rnind  to  do  just  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment ;  and  he  had,  at  different 
times,  some  remarkable  escapes.  On  one  occasion,  when 
driving  toward  town  over  a  road  made  in  one  part  on  the 
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slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  steep  bank  on  one  side  and  a  de- 
scent, guarded  by  a  wall,  on  the  other,  some  object  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  bank  on  his  right  so  suddenly  that  his 
horse,  a  powerful  animal,  sprang  to  the  opposite  side  and 
dashed  into  a  run.  Close  before  him  was  the  stiff  branch 
of  a  large  apple-tree  projecting  over  that  side  of  the  road, 
at  about  the  level  of  his  waist  as  he  sat.  He  leaped  at 
once  from  his  seat  over  the  wall,  alighting  unhurt  in  the 
orchard  below,  and  in  an  instant  the  top  was  swept  from 
the  vehicle  in  a  manner  that  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
himself  if  he  had  remained  in  it  a  moment  longer. 

Though  fond  of  social  intercourse,  his  opinions  were 
often  conveyed  in  monosyllables  or  short  and  terse  expres- 
sions, and  he  was  more  inclined,  whether  abroad  or  at  his 
own  table,  to  promote  conversation  in  others  than  to  talk 
much  himself.  But  he  listened  with  attention  and  con- 
tributed readily,  from  the  stores  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge,  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  interesting ;  oc- 
casionally introducing  an  anecdote  with  striking  effect,  but 
rather  as  if  he  were  stating  a  fact  than  telling  a  story,  fie 
used  language  with  precision ;  his  expressions  were  con- 
cise ;  and  his  words  carried  the  full  force  that  belonged  to 
them,  all  the  more  because  there  was  no  attempt  to  ex- 
aggerate their  true  and  precise  meaning.  The  instances 
that  he  gave  were  usually  such  as  had  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge  in  reference  to  remarkable  events  or  distin- 
guished men,  and  most  of  them  might  well  have  found 
place  in  history  or  biography.  But  occasionally  he  related 
incidents  of  an  amusing  character,  such  as  the  following, 
and  in  a  manner  that  afforded  great  entertainment. 

In  one  of  his  early  visits  to  London,  Stuart,  the  cele- 
brated portrait-painter,  whom  he  knew  well,  resided  there, 
occupying  apartments  as  a  bachelor,  with  a  boy  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  Stuart  sent  the  boy  with  a  message  to  a 
man  of  rank  to  say  that  he  could  comply  with  a  request  to 
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know  who  that  personage  might  be.  "  A  very  noble-look- 
ing man  !"  said  a  young  woman  who  was  called  to  fetch 
him  a  glass  of  water,  when  he  stopped  one  day  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  some  miles  from  town.  "  Ce  beau  vieillard  /" 
— that  beautiful  old  man  ! — exclaimed  the  wife  of  a  foreign 
embassador,  in  speaking  of  his  reception  of  her  at  his 
country-seat,  when  some  one  was  showing  her  the  environs 
of  Boston.  And  in  repeated  instances  foreigners  of  rank 
have  remarked  in  a  similar  tone  on  his  person  and  the  high- 
bred courtesy  of  his  manner. 

Great  personal  strength  and  entire  self-reliance  made 
him  almost  heedless  of  danger,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  had  the  power  and  the  presence  of  mind  to  do  jnst  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment ;  and  he  had,  at  different 
times,  some  remarkable  escapes.  On  one  occasion,  when 
driving  toward  town  over  a  road  made  in  one  part  on  the 
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slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  steep  bank  on  one  side  and  a  de- 
scent, guarded  by  a  wall,  on  the  other,  some  object  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  bank  on  his  right  so  suddenly  that  his 
horse,  a  powerful  animal,  sprang  to  the  opposite  side  and 
dashed  into  a  run.  Close  before  him  was  the  stiff  branch 
of  a  large  apple-tree  projecting  over  that  side  of  the  road, 
at  about  the  level  of  his  waist  as  he  sat.  He  leaped  at 
once  from  his  seat  over  the  wall,  alighting  unhurt  in  the 
orchard  below,  and  in  an  instant  the  top  was  swept  from 
the  vehicle  in  a  manner  that  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
himself  if  he  had  remained  in  it  a  moment  longer. 

Though  fond  of  social  intercourse,  his  opinions  were 
often  conveyed  in  monosyllables  or  short  and  terse  expres- 
sions, and  he  was  more  inclined,  whether  abroad  or  at  his 
own  table,  to  promote  conversation  in  others  than  to  talk 
much  himself.  But  he  listened  with  attention  and  con- 
tributed readily,  from  the  stores  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge,  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  interesting ;  oc- 
casionally introducing  an  anecdote  with  striking  effect,  but 
rather  as  if  he  were  stating  a  fact  than  telling  a  story,  fie 
used  language  with  precision ;  his  expressions  were  con- 
cise ;  and  his  words  carried  the  full  force  that  belonged  to 
them,  all  the  more  because  there  was  no  attempt  to  ex- 
aggerate their  true  and  precise  meaning.  The  instances 
that  he  gave  were  usually  such  as  had  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge  in  reference  to  remarkable  events  or  distin- 
guished men,  and  most  of  them  might  well  have  found 
place  in  history  or  biography.  But  occasionally  he  related 
incidents  of  an  amusing  character,  such  as  the  following, 
and  in  a  manner  that  afforded  great  entertainment. 

In  one  of  his  early  visits  to  London,  Stuart,  the  cele- 
brated portrait-painter,  whom  he  knew  well,  resided  there, 
occupying  apartments  as  a  bachelor,  with  a  boy  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  Stuart  sent  the  boy  with  a  message  to  a 
man  of  rank  to  say  that  he  could  comply  with  a  request  to 
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give  him  a  sitting  if  he  would  come  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
boy  went  off  accompanied  by  a  large  and  favorite  dog  of 
his  master's,  but  did  not  return  at  the  time  expected  ;  and 
Stuart  waited,  receiving  no  answer,  until  he  found  that 
the  forenoon  was  lost.  He  then  went  out  to  take  his  usual 
walk  ;  and  as  he  strolled  on,  finding  himself  in  that  part  of 
the  city  where  the  mother  of  the  boy  resided,  he  made  her 
a  visit  and  inquired  whether  her  son  ever  came  to  see  her. 
"  Oh,  yes  !"  she  said,  he  had  been  there  that  morning,  with 
a  great  dog,  both  of  them  full  of  mischief;  and  there  had 
been  such  a  time  !  First,  they  discovered  a  piece  of  beef- 
steak intended  for  her  dinner,  which,  after  great  struggles, 
the  dog  had  been  suffered  to  devour.  Then,  in  a  scene  of 
frolic  and  riot,  they  had  upset  her  wash-tub,  and  had  just 
gone  off.  He  desired  the  woman  not  to  mention  his  own 
visit  to  her ;  and  on  returning  home  and  inquiring  what 
was  the  answer  brought,  was  told  by  the  boy  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  place,  having  lost  his  way  and  got 
back  as  he  could  ;  to  all  which  he  said  nothing  except  as  a 
slight  caution  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  direction  in  fu- 
ture. Soon  afterward  his  dinner  was  brought,  as  usual, 
from  a  chop-house,  and  the  boy  took  his  accustomed  stand 
opposite  to  him,  while  the  dog  placed  himself  at  his  side 
expecting  an  occasional  mouthful.  In  due  course  Stuart, 
taking  a  piece  of  juicy  meat  on  his  fork,  held  it  toward 
the  dog ;  but,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  suddenty 
drew  back,  with  well-feigned  surprise,  exclaiming—"  How 
is  this  ?  What !  dined  already  ?"  and  he  looked  earnestly 
at  the  boy,  who  became  alarmed.  Turning  again  to  the 
dog,  with  the  meat  still  withheld  over  him,  he  said,  "  Ah  ! 
and  beefsteak  ? — Is  it  possible  ?"  Casting  an  angry  and 
searching  look  at  intervals  toward  the  boy,  he  went  on — • 
"  What ! — a  wash-tub  ? — and  upset  it  too  !"  He  at  length 
turned  back  to  the  table,  and  laying  the  fork  on  his  plate, 
folded  his  arms,  and  looked  intently  at  the  culprit.  The 
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boy,  aghast  at  these  supernatural  disclosures,  as  they  seemed, 
from  the  dog,  confessed  the  whole,  making  solemn  promises 
for  his  future  behavior,  which  became  exemplary.  The 
pretended  wonder  of  the  artist,  the  eagerness  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  dog,  and  the  conscience-stricken  amaze- 
ment of  the  boy  were  all  presented  in  vivid  light,  while  he 
only  seemed  to  be  mentioning  casually  what  had  occurred. 

The  following  is  an  incident  of  a  different  character, 
which  occurred  in  the  National  Convention  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  related  it  with  great  effect.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  one  of  his  former  associates  proposed  a  san- 
guinary law,  which  was  objected  to  by  a  member,  who  had 
been  a  butcher,  as  unnecessarily  cruel.  The  deputy  who 
proposed  it  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  had  not  looked  for 
such  fine  sentiments  from  one  whose  trade  had  been  blood. 
The  butcher,  a  burly,  powerful  man,  starting  to  his  feet  as 
if  he  would  destroy  his  opponent,  exclaimed  :  "  Scelerat ! 
scelerat !  Je  n'ai  jamais  trempe  mes  mains  que  dans  le 
sang  des  animaux.  Sentez  les  votres." — ("  Wretch  !  wretch 
that  you  are !  I  have  never  imbrued  my  hands  but  in  the 
blood  of  beasts.  Smell  of  your  own  !") 

It  has  been  thought  that  he  showed  a  lack  of  discern- 
ment in  judging  of  character.  Whatever  might  be  the 
truth  as  to  any  defect  of  that  sort,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  ap- 
peared in  making  unjust  imputations  ;  but  rather  in  giving 
others  credit  for  good  qualities  which  they  did  not  possess. 
Although  he  used  strong  terms  in  condemning,  on  some 
occasions,  what  he  disapproved,  he  seldom  spoke  in  dis- 
paragement of  any  one ;  and  if  he  listened,  it  was  with  no 
indication  of  pleasure  at  hearing  any  thing  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others.  There  certainly  were  cases  in  which  he 
found  that  his  confidence  had  been  misplaced,  but  as  he 
was  not  apt  to  communicate  his  motives  fully,  it  was  not 
clear  whether  it  arose  entirely  from  error  of  judgment,  or 
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mained.  His  friend  through  life,  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  was  dead.  The  companions  of  his  youth  and  middle 
age  were  nearly  all  gone.  Of  the  association  remembered 
as  the  "  Saturday  Club,"  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  town  in  their  day,  who, 
while  they  found  mutual  enjoyment  in  dining  successively 
at  the  houses  of  each  other,  gave  hospitable  admission  to 
such  strangers  as  deserved  attention,  only  two  survived  be- 
sides himself.  The  impression  had  long  been  habitual  with 
him  that  the  close  of  his  own  life  was  near,  and  he  awaited 
it  with  tranquillity.  He  had  lived  as  he  thought  it  was 
right  to  do.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  period  in 
which  he  had  been  addicted  to  vice  of  any  sort.  His  life 
was  marked  by  self-control ;  but  besides  that,  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  innate  purity  and  love  of  order  that  made 
excess  distasteful  to  him.  In  the  order  of  events  he  had 
found  the  enjoyment  and  incurred  the  responsibility  of 
great  success  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  he  had 
shared  it  freely  with  the  community  in  which  he  lived ; 
his  gifts  and  contributions  continuing  numerous  to  the  last. 

He  had  become  feeble,  and  moved  with  difficulty.  But 
an  indomitable  spirit  which  remained  ready  for  action  still, 
if  any  thing  was  to  be  done,  carried  him  once  more  from 
home  as  far  as  Washington.  This  spirit  had  long  before 
borne  him  through  some  passages  of  ill  health  that  might 
have  proved  fatal,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  energy  with 
which  his  mind  opened  itself  to  excitement  and  pleasure 
always  imparted  corresponding  vigor  to  his  physical  frame 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Twenty-five  years  before,  being  greatly  debilitated  after 
a  severe  illness,  he  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
voyage  to  England,  though  some  of  his  friends  feared  that 
he  might  never  return  ;  and  he  sailed  with  his  nephew  and 
friend,  Mr.  Gushing,  in  a  new  ship  belonging  to  his  house. 
He  was  so  weak  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him,  almost 
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to  lift  him,  on  board  the  vessel.  But  becoming  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  management  of  the  ship,  and  in 
getting  to  sea,  when  the  pilot  left  them  in  the  outer  harbor, 
he  was  already  better  for  the  excitement ;  he  continued 
to  improve  during  the  voyage,  and  returned  in  vigorous 
health. 

A  few  years  afterward,  being  again  reduced  to  much 
the  same  state,  he  left  Boston  for  New  York,  to  embark  for 
Europe  in  company  with  his  eldest  son  (who  thought  it 
unsafe  that  his  father  should  sail  without  his  personal  care), 
and  with  his  grandson,  three  of  the  name.  He  went  from 
home  so  enfeebled  that  his  family  doubted  whether  he 
could  reach  New  York  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  packet  (it  was  before  the  day  of  steamships),  and 
they  were  surprised  to  learn,  after  waitmg  with  solicitude, 
that  he  was  so  well  after  the  journey  as  to  accompany  his 
friend,  Mr.  Otis,  whom  he  met  there  on  his  arrival,  to  the 
theater  in  the  evening. 

At  that  time  he  went  into  Italy,  where  he  had  not  been 
before,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  looked  with  lively  in- 
terest on  the  wonders  of  history  and  art  to  be  seen  there. 
An  American  statesman  of  the  most  distinguished  char- 
acter, who  recently  passed  a  winter  in  Rome,  mentioned  to 
an  acquaintance  who  called  on  him,  that,  when  he  arrived 
there,  he  heard  accidentally  in  inquiring  for  places  of  resi- 
dence that  a  house  once  occupied  tyy  Col.  Perkins  could  be 
had,  and  that  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  that  house,  being 
confident  that  it  had  been  well-chosen,  which,  to  his  great 
comfort,  he  found  to  be  as  he  had  anticipated. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  some  important  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  concerned  required  attention  at 
Washington,  and  his  courageous  spirit  still  rising  above  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  made  one  more  journey  there,  re- 
solved to  see  to  it  himself.  While  there  he  was  concerned 
to  find  that  work  was  likely  to  be  suspended  on  the  monu- 
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meiit  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  On  his  return  home, 
he  took  measures  to  rouse  fresh  interest  in  the  work,  and  a 
considerable  sum  was  raised  for  it,  through  his  exertions. 
His  action  in  reference  to  this  has  been  publicly  alluded  to, 
since  his  decease,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  who, 
at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  speech  addressed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  at  their  annual 
festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  October  last,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  The  memory  of  your  excellent  and  lamented  president 
(Mr.  Chickering)  has  already  received  its  appropriate  and 
feeling  tribute.  I  can  add  nothing  to  that.  But  I  will 
venture  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  another  venerated 
name.  You  have  alluded,  in  the  sentiment  which  called 
me  up,  to  an  humble  service  which  I  rendered  some  years 
ago,  as  the  organ  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Union,  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  National  Monument  to 
Washington.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  latest  efforts 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country  to  raise  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  monument,  were  made  by  one  whose  long 
and  honorable  life  has  been  brought  to  a  close  within  the 
past  twelve  months. 

"I  cannot  forget  the  earnest  and  affectionate  interest 
with  which  that  noble-hearted  old  American  gentleman 
devoted  the  last  days,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  last  hours, 
of  his  life,  to  arranging  the  details  and  the  machinery  for 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  that 
still  unfinished  structure.  He  had  seen  Washington  in  his 
boyhood,  and  had  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  majestic  pres- 
ence ;  he  had  known  him  in  his  manhood,  and  had  spent 
two  or  three  days  with  him  by  particular  invitation  at 
Mount  Yen\on,  days  never  to  be  forgotten  in  any  man's 
life  ;  his  whole  heart  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  warm- 
est admiration  and  affection  for  his  character  and  services  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  go  down  to  his  grave  in 
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peace  until  he  had  done  something  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  his  valor.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  allude  to  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins, 
lie  was  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  humanity  to  which 
our  city  has  ever  given  birth  ; — leading  the  way  for  half  a 
century  in  every  generous  enterprise,  and  setting  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  those  munificent  charities  which 
have  given  our  city  a  name  and  a  praise  throughout  the 
earth.  He  was  one  of  your  own  honorary  members,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing  more 
appropriate  to  this  occasion — the  first  public  festive  occa- 
sion in  Faneuil  Hall  which  has  occurred  since  his  death — 
and  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  this  associa- 
tion, or  to  my  own,  than  to  propose  to  you,  as  I  now  do — 
"  The  memory  of  THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS." 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  one 
of  his  eyes  which  was  blinded  by  cataract ;  how  long  he 
could  not  tell  with  accuracy,  for  the  discovery  that  it  was 
useless,  and  that  he  saw  only  with  the  other,  was  made  by 
accident,  and  much  to  his  surprise  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
more  than  twenty  years.  Opening  it  one  morning  while 
the  right  eye  was  buried  in  the  pillow,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  perceive  any  objects  about  him.  For  many 
years,  however,  he  saw  well  enough  for  common  purposes 
with  the  other ;  but  more  recently  even  that  one  had  caused 
him  so  much  trouble  that  he  lived  in  fear  of  total  blindness. 
Early  in  1853,  cataract  appeared  in  that  eye  also,  and  was 
making  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a  few  wreeks  all  useful 
vision  was  lost.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  resolved  to 
submit  to  an  operation  on  the  one  that  had  been  so  long 
obscured.  It  was  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  H.  "W. 
Williams,  of  Boston,  the  cataract  being  broken  up  in  the 
month  of  March.  Some  time  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  fragments ;  but  in  less  than  three 
months  the  pupil  had  become  entirely  clear,  and  by  the  aid 
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of  cataract  glasses,  he  could  not  only  see  large  objects  as 
well  as  ever,  but  could  read  the  newspapers,  and  even  the 
fine  print  in  the  column  of  ship-news.  His  sight  was  at 
times  rendered  feeble  afterward  by  the  general  debility  of 
his  system,  and  he  never  recovered  the  power  of  reading 
and  writing  with  entire  ease  ;  but  to  do  both  in  some  de- 
gree was  an  advantage,  in  comparison  with  total  loss  of 
sight,  that  could  hardly  be  appreciated,  particularly  as  it 
enabled  him  still  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  which  he 
always  wished  to  do,  and  did  to  his  last  day,  even  keeping 
his  books  with  his  own  hand,  excepting  for  a  few  months 
of  his  last  year,  when  the  entries  were  made  from  his 
dictation. 

In  this,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave  one  more  re- 
markable proof  of  his  continued  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  about  him,  and  of  his  readiness  to  aid  liberally  in  all 
that  he  deemed  important  to  public  welfare  and  intelli- 
gence. A  large  and  costly  building  had  been  erected  for 
the  Boston  Atheneum  by  contribution  from  the  public, 
liberally  made  for  that  purpose  that  there  might  be  such 
a  one  as  would  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  the  accom- 
plished scholars  who,  fifty  years  before,  had  founded  the 
institution.  A  fund  was  now  to  be  provided  for  annual 
expenses  and  for  regular  additions  to  the  library.  With 
this  view,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $120,000. 
As  Col.  Perkins  had  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
Atheneum,  no  application  was  made  to  him  for  further 
aid.  He,  however,  voluntarily  asked  for  the  book  contain- 
ing the  largest  class  of  subscriptions,  and  added  his  name 
to  those  contributing  three  thousand  dollars  each.  Soon 
afterward  he  inquired  of  the  president  of  the  Atheneum 
what  progress  had  been  made,  and  was  told  that  the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  them 
being,  however,  on  the  condition  that  the  full  sum  should 
be  made  up  within  the  year ;  that  every  thing  possible 
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seemed  to  have  been  done  ;  but  that,  as  people  were  leav- 
ing town  for  the  summer,  nothing  further  could  be  obtained 
until  the  autumn,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
object  could  be  effected  even  then,  by  raising  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  as  the  applications  appeared  to  have 
been  thoroughly  made  by  a  numerous  committee.  He 
then  gave  his  assurance  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  fail,  even  for  so  large  a  deficit  as  that,  and  agreed 
to  be  responsible  for  it,  in  order  that  the  subscriptions  al- 
ready obtained  might  be  made  binding ;  stipulating  only 
that  nothing  should  be  said  of  this  until  the  expiration  of 
the  last  day  fixed,  and  that  the  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  the 
public  should  not  be  at  all  relaxed  in  the  mean  time. 
Further  assistance  from  him,  however,  was  rendered  un- 
necessary, chiefly  by  the  noble  bequest  of  Samuel  Apple- 
ton,  Esq.,  a  man  of  liberality  and  benevolence  like  his  own, 
who  died  during  the  summer,  leaving  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  trustees,  to  be  distributed  at  their 
discretion  for  scientific,  literary,  religious,  or  charitable 
purposes.  The  trustees  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  this  to  the  fund  for  the  Atheneum,  and  the 
remaining  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  easily  ob- 
tained by  further  subscriptions  at  large.  But  the  assurance 
given  by  Col.  Perkins,  although  any  call  on  him  thus  be- 
came unnecessary,  was  useful  in  warranting  that  confidence 
of  success  which  helps,  in  such  cases,  to  secure  it. 

In  January  following  (1854)  he  found  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  slight  surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of 
some  obstruction  that  troubled  him.  He  had  past  most  of 
the  day,  the  9th,  in  attending  to  his  domestic  payments  for 
the  preceding  year,  arranging  the  papers  himself  with  his 
usual  method  in  business.  The  operation  was  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  Cabot,  his  grandson ;  and  he  went  to 
bed  with  the  agreeable  prospect  of  finding  himself  re- 
lieved for  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  what  had,  for  some 
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time,  made  him  uncomfortable  ;  but  with  a  caution,  too, 
from  his  surgeon,  not  to  rise  the  next  morning,  but  remain 
in  perfect  quiet.  In  such  matters,  however,  he  had  habit- 
ually judged  and  chosen  to  act  for  himself;  and  in  this 
instance  he  gave  too  little  heed  to  the  caution,  refusing,  too, 
to  have  any  attendant  in  his  chamber,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended. He  passed  a  good  night,  and  feeling  only  too 
well  after  it,  chose  to  rise  rather  early  the  next  day.  After 
being  partly  dressed,  becoming  faint,  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  never  left  it.  He  became  more  and 
more  feeble  through  the  day ;  and  falling  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  toward  evening,  he  continued  to  breathe 
for  some  hours,  sleeping  without  pain  or  distress,  and  died 
tranquilly  on  the  morning  of  the  llth,  soon  after  midnight, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

The  impression  of  his  character  left  on  the  community 
was  such  as  had  been  sketched,  a  short  time  before,  in  lan- 
guage that  hardly  admits  of  improvement,  and  needs  no 
addition,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  note  written 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  his  works, 
presented  to  Col.  Perkins  : 

"  WASHINGTON,  April  19,  1852. 

"Mv  DEAR  SIR: — If  I  possessed  any  thing  which  I 
might  suppose  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  you,  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  than  these  volumes,  I  should  have  sent 
it  in  their  stead. 

"  But  I  do  not ;  and  therefore  ask  your  acceptance  of  a 
copy  of  this  edition  of  my  speeches. 

"  I  have  long  cherished,  my  dear  sir,  a  profound,  warm, 
affectionate,  and  I  may  say  a  filial  regard  for  your  person 
and  character.  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  one  bornj:o  do 
jEjood^and  who  has  fulfilled  his  mission  ;  as  a  man,  without 
spot  or  blemish  ;  as  a  merchant,  known  and  honored  over 
the  whole  world  ;  a  most  liberal  supporter  and  promoter  of 
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science  and  the  arts ;  always  kind  to  scholars  and  literary 
men,  and  greatly  beloved  by  them  all ;  friendly  to  all  the 
institutions  of  religion,  morality,  and  education ;  and  an 
unwavering  and  determined  supporter  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  of  those  great  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  uphold  and  advance. 

"  These  sentiments  I  inscribe  here  in  accordance  with 
my  best  judgment,  and  -out  of  the  fullness  of  my  heart ;  and 
I  wish  here  to  record,  also,  my  deep  sense  of  the  many 
personal  obligations,  under  which  you  have  placed  me  in 
the  course  of  our  long  acquaintance. 

u  Your  ever  faithful  friend, 

"DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

"  To  the  Hon.  THOS.  H.  PERKINS." 

Although  private  interment  is  most  common  now,  it 
seemed  inappropriate  for  one  who  had  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  public  regard.  The  funeral  service  took  place 
at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  -where  he  had  long 
worshiped,  and  was  marked  by  one  incident  peculiarly 
touching  in  its  association.  The  solemn  music,  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  impressively  performed  by  a  large 
choir  of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
who  had  requested  permission  to  sing  the  requiem  for  that 
friend  through  whom  they  enjoy  the  comforts  of  their 
spacious  dwelling.  A  further  proof  of  their  regard  for  his 
memory  was  seen,  but  lately,  in  gleams  of  pleasure  lighting 
their  faces  on  being  promised  that  they  should  soon  listen 
to  this  story  of  his  life. 
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IN  all  countries,  the  character  of  the  great  and  good  has 
been  deemed  a  part  of  the  public  fame  ;  and  nations  which 
have  derived  political  or  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
talents  and  labors  of  their  distinguished  citizens  living, 
have  put  in  a  claim  to  the  posthumous  credit  of  those  men, 
as  if  a  portion  at  least  was  to  escheat  to  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  No  form  of  government  has  ever  ex- 
cluded such  a  claim,  because  no  form  of  government,  how- 
ever bad,  has  been  enabled  to  repress  the  virtues,  or  dimin- 
ish the  generous  ardor  of  those  who,  marked  by  Providence 
with  high  special  gifts,  will  work  out  for  themselves  a  path 
to  fame,  by  directing  their  powers  in  such  pursuits  as  tend, 
by  multiplying  individual  good,  to  promote  public  benefits. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  government  of  a  nation  tends 
toward  true  republicanism,  is  the  proper  fame  of  the  indi- 
vidual appropriately  available  to  the  mass ;  and  as  the  popu- 
lar voice  has  more  and  more  weight,  the  character  of  each 
individual  becomes  more  and  more  important  to  the  whole ; 
and  society  at  large  feels  and  expresses  the  deep  interest 
which  it  has  in  the  conduct  and  fame  of  any  citizen  who, 
by  talent,  enterprise,  and  virtuous  devotion  to  an  honorable 
calling,  and  the  prompt  and  willing  discharge  of  civic  and 
social  duties,  acquires  extensive  fame,  and  sustains,  with  ap- 
propriate bearing,  the  dignity  of  his  acquired  position. 

Hence  the  great  propriety  in  this  country  of  respect  to 
the  memory,  and  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  persons  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  successful  efforts  in 
any  of  the  professional  walks  of  life,  or  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  business  and  trade.  Each  effort,  it  is  evi- 
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dent,  has  generally  for  its  primary  motive  the  connection 
of  the  credit  of  the  actor,  or  the  special  circle  of  the  dis- 
tinguished, with  the  fame  which  is  acquired ;  but  no  sooner 
is  the  honor  proclaimed,  than  it  becomes  not  only  a  part  of 
the  public  possession,  but  an  element  of  public  pride  and 
enjoyment.  Popular  feelings  and  popular  advantage  are 
expressed  and  promoted  by  the  immediate  recipients  of  the 
credit,  wrhile  they  seem  to  be  appropriating  to  their  own 
honor  the  credit  of  their  co-laborers.  This  moral  impost  is 
always  levied,  and  as  one  class  of  citizens  has  the  same 
interest  in  the  credit  of  the  whole  as  any  other  class  can 
possess,  none  seems  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  taxation, 
and  the  fame  and  honor  of  our  republic  are  daily  aug- 
mented by  the  accretion  of  individual  credit  to  the  mass 
of  social  or  associated  fame. 

Hitherto  the  fame  of  the  merchant  has  been  considered 
incomplete,  unless  it  was  connected  with  some  direct  pub- 
lic, civic,  philanthropic,  or  political  service,  which,  while 
it  reflected  honor  upon  the  man,  seemed  to  overshadow  the 
unobtrusive  virtues  of  the  merchant ;  so  that  the  apparent 
solecism  has  been  presented  of  a  class  of  citizens  proud  of 
their  own  profession,  and  yet  dissatisfied  with  any  honor 
that  did  seem  to  diminish,  relatively  at  least,  the  worth  of 
that  profession  of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 

Our  opinion  of  "  mercantile  character"  is  so  elevated, 
that  we  see  in  the  career  of  a  merchant  enough  to  give 
him  all  the  distinction,  all  the  claims  upon  public  regard, 
which  can  be  deserved  by  those  who  properly  estimate 
popular  approval  in  a  popular  government ;  and  we  think 
lightly  of  any  man  who,  in  a  republican  government,  can 
undervalue  public  esteem.  Men  may  talk  as  they  please 
of  a  philosophical  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  their  fellow7- 
men,  and  a  contempt  for  public  consideration ;  but  scarcely 
any  man  thus  expresses  himself  without  a  desire  to  attract 
consideration,  by  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  feeling 
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in  which  the  remark  originates,  or  without  a  desire  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  that,  of  which  he  begins  to  find  him- 
self undeserving. 

We  believe  that  an  American  merchant  has,  in  his 
proper  calling  and  selected  condition  of  life,  the  means  of 
high,  permanent  distinction  ;  and  our  belief  is  founded  on 
observation,  that  there  commences,  with  the  evidence  of 
mercantile  enterprise  and  the  proof  of  mercantile  integrity, 
a  fame  as  desirable,  as  gratifying,  as  extensive,  and  as  per- 
manent, as  that  which  is  awarded  to  the  statesman  or  is 
achieved  by  the  warrior.  We  speak  now  of  the  merchant 
abstracted  from  his  social  and  political  relations  and  duties. 
We  speak  of  him  as  "  the  merchant"  alone,  though  we 
claim  for,  and  all  must  concede  to  him,  the  possession  of 
those  qualities  which  are  part  of  the  elements  of  the  states- 
man's character.  We  believe  also  that  the  high  credit  of 
a  nation  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  honor  and  enter- 
prise of  her  merchants,  as  upon  the  sagacity  of  her  states 
men,  and  the  skill  and  courage  of  her  warriors ;  and  that, 
abroad,  an  estimate  of  the  American  character,  an  estimate 
which  we  are  most  proud  to  reco'gm'ze,  is  founded  at  least 
as  much  on  mercantile  relations  as  upon  any  other  element 
of  intercourse  and  esteem  ;  and  as  that  estimation  and  that 
credit  are  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  contribution,  we 
have,  as  conductors  of  a  mercantile  periodical,*  deemed  it 
due,  at  once  to  mercantile  pride  and  enlarged  patriotism, 
to"  select  from  time  to  time,  for  special  notice,  one  who  has 
distinguished  himself,  illustrated  his  profession,  and  done 
honor  to  his  country,  as  an  American  merchant. 

It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  from  any  supposed  M*ant  of  ma- 
terials, or  any  deficiency  of  respect  for  the  calling,  that 
such  a  plan  has  not  been  previously  adopted  and  carried 
out.  It  is  the  nature  of  commerce  to  promote  and  reward 

*  Ed.  Merchants'  Magazine. 
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enterprise,  and  to  beget  and  cherish  honorable  character. 
Hence,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  nation's  history,  we 
have  had  the  elements  of  commercial  biography  that  would 
have  reflected  honor  upon  the  country,  through  the  mer- 
cantile profession.  Perhaps  the  facility  with  which  the 
accomplished  merchant  becomes  the  useful  statesman,  and 
the  more  ready  appreciation,  by  the  people,  of  political 
contributions  to  public  good,  because  those  contributions 
are  more  direct,  or  at  least  more  directly  noticeable,  have 
tended  to  give  to  the  public  benefactor  the  fame  of  a  states- 
man, which,  however  due,  was  referable  perhaps  to  the 
qualities  of  the  merchant. 

THOMAS  P.  COPE,  Esq.,  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county, 
jmnsylvanjID  He  was  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable 
iker"  family.  "We  love  that  name  ;  we  prefer  the 
term  "  Quaker"  to  that  of  "  Friend,"  because,  though  it 
was  given  in  derision,  it  has  become  a  term  of  honorable 
distinction,  by  the  merits  of  those  wrho  have  illustrated  the 
virtues  of  the  sect  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  A  bad 
name  may  destroy  an  individual  who  is  denied  time  and 
opportunity  to 'redeem  himself  from  the  opprobrium.  But 
classes  and  sects  that  are  permitted  to  survive  the  excite- 
ment which  confers  an  unkind  and  injurious  appellation, 
may  acquire  to  themselves  a  credit  that  shall  cause  that 
which  was  conferred  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  to  become 
a  title  of  distinguishing  honor.  So  much  more  potent  is 
virtue  than  a  name ;  so  true  are  mankind  to  virtue  and 
practical  goodness,  when  their  judgment  is  allowed  time  to 
supersede  their  passions. 

Mr.  Cope  traced  his  descent  on  both  sides,  for  many  gen- 
erations, from  the  "  Friends."  His  ancestor,  Oliver  Cope, 
was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  from  William  Penn.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Mr.  C.  descended  from  the  Pyms,  who 
claim  as  an  ancestor  the  celebrated  parliamentarian,  John 
Pym,  whose  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Stratford ;  and 
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Mr.  C.  had,  as  his  middle  name,  that  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestor. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Cope  was  good ;  it  included  a 
general  round  of  English  studies,  the  German  language, 
and  that  amount  of  Latin  which  was,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  since,  deemed  necessary  as  a  foundation  of  a  good 
education ;  and  though  perhaps  he  had  no  occasion  to 
make  a  direct  use  of  his  classical  studies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  greatly  assisted  in  disciplining  his  mind  for 
the  pursuits  of  life  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  for  those 
rational  enjoyments  consequent  upon  his  success  and  his 
social  position. 

When  Mr.  Cope  had  completed  that  education  which 
was  deemed  necessary  to  a  mercantile  life,  and  which  in 
his  case  led  to  a  sound  literary  taste,  since  indulged  and 
improved,  he  was,  in  1786,  sent  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  commence  the  acquisition  of  practical  mercantile  knowl- 
edge, by  undertaking  the  primary  labors  of  the  counting- 
room,  and  ascended  from  the  junior  grade,  which  only 
notices  events  by  a  simple  record,  to  that  position  which 
plans  the  movement  and  directs  the  conduct  of  thousands ; 
and,  while  it  seems  to  have  only  a  selfish  object,  does  in- 
deed connect  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  countries,  and 
brings  about  that  state  of  national  relations  which  demands 
the  services  of  the  diplomatist  to  confirm  and  solemnize. 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Cope  was 
distinguished  by  any  of  those  bold  schemes  which  some- 
times dazzle  tlie  eye  of  the  uninitiated  by  the  splendor  of 
their  success,  and  often  bring  extensive  ruin  by  their  almost 
natural  failure.     Mr.  Cope  was  educated  a  Quaker,  and  he 
felt  that  all  of  his  education,  all  that  parents  and  teachers 
had  imparted  to  his  childhood  and  youth,  was  intended  as 
a  portion  of  his  capital  in  the  business  of  life — elements  of  I 
success  in  his  mercantile  and  his  social  position ;  and  hence,  / 
We  find  that  prudence  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
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his  business  plans,  and  that  quality  came  to  distinguish  all 
of  his  conduct.  He  could  not,  to  achieve  a  considerable 
advantage  to  himself,  put  in  jeopardy  that  which,  if  lost, 
would  bring  distress,  if  not  ruin,  on  others.  He  had  no 
right  to  abuse  the  credit  which  his  education,  his  conduct,, 
and  his  character  had  secured.  He  valued  that  credit  as 
a  means  of  making  the  wealth  of  others  auxiliary  to  his  own 
plans  ;  but  he  could  not  justify  to  himself  any  undertaking 
which,  built  on  the  confidence  of  his  contemporaries,  should 
so  abuse  that  faith  as  to  make  the  chance  of  his  own  pros- 
perity the  means  of  injuring  his  friends.  In  other  words, 
that  which  is  ordinarily  called  "  prudence"  in  business 
men,  was  in  Mr.  Cope  a  fixed  principle  of  honesty,  upon 
which  he  based  his  plans  of  business,  and  by  which  he 
limited  his  enterprise. 

In  1790  Mr.  Cope  began  business,  and  he  built  for  his 
own  use  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Second-street  and  Jones' 
Alley,  then  known  by  the  euphonious  designation  of  Pew- 
ter-Platter Alley.  Here  he  transacted  a  large  business, 
importing  his  own  goods.  In  this  location  he  continued 
until  1807,  at  which  time  he  built  his  first  ship,  which  he 
named,  for  his  native  county,  LANCASTER. 

Those  who  look  back  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  years  upon 
the  history  of  Philadelphia,  will  find  the  record  of  disease 
and  death  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  annals  of  the 
city  ;  and  it  seems  almost  natural,  when  speaking  of  one 
who  lived  through  those  times,  to  inquire  what  part  he 
bore  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cope's  activity,  his  respectable  position,  and  his  as- 
sociations, were  of  a  kind  to  afford  him.  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself,  either  by  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  or  by  a  magnanimous  devotion  to  the  comforts  and 
safety  of  others.  He  was  true  to  himself,  to  the  instincts  of 
his  nature,  to  all  the  good  circumstances  with  which  his  life 
had  been  surrounded.  He  promptly  volunteered  his  ser- 
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vices.  He  tarried  in  the  city  in  1793,  and  caught  and 
suffered  from  the  yellow  fever,  which  was  desolating  Phil- 
adelphia. 

In  1797,  that  scourge  of  man  again  visited  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Cope  resolved  to  bear  a  part  in  the  alleviation  of  those 
sufferings,  which,  as  one  of  the  "  guardians  of  the  poor" 
and  a  "  manager  of  the  almshouse,"  he  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding  ;  and  he,  with  another  citizen  (Mr. 
Young,  a  bookseller),  accepted  from  the  mayor  of  the  city 
(Hilary  Baker)  the  office  of  almoner,  to  minister  directly  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  destitution,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  business.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  were  expended  by  Mr.  Cope  and  his  colleague, 
who  carried  the  food  which  they  purchased  to  the  houses 
of  the  sufferers,  many  of  whom  were  people  who,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  were  able  to  be  liberal  themselves,  to  whom 
the  charity  was  extended  personally,  and  in  a  way  that  the 
most  good  should  be  secured  from  the  expenditure,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper,  nor  the  wish  of  the 
writer,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  doings  of 
Mr.  Cope.  He  commenced  business,  not  on  the  scale  on 
which  he  conducted  it  a  few  years  before  he  withdrew  from 
its  toils,  but  with  those  limits  which  moderate  capital  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  which  "  prudence"  (again  we  mean 
a  proper  regard  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself)  naturally 
suggested.  A  devotion  becoming  a  man  who  had  resolved 
to  have  a  name  among  merchants,  was  manifested  by  Mr. 
Cope  to  his  business  ;  and  he  was  one  likely  to  be  noticed 
by  his  seniors  as  marked  for  success  in  himself,  and  as  an 
example  to  others.  Yet  this  noticeable  occupancy  of  time 
in  the  affaire  of  his  store  and  counting-room,  was  not  all- 
absorbing.  To  be  a  merchant,  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  that  profession,  was  of  course 
Mr.  Cope's  principal  object.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
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generous  regard  to  civic  and  State  interests,  which  he  man- 
ifested after  his  withdrawal  from  business,  must  have  been 
apparent  in  his  early  manhood,  as  we  find  him  a  member 
of  the  city  councils  at  the  close  of  the  past  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  an  efficient  member  of  the 
committee  for  introducing  water  into  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  measure  which  for  a  time  required  all  the  efforts  of 
its  friends  to  secure  its  adoption  and  execution,  against  the 
opposition  of  a  majority,  and  which  for  a  season  was  the 
occasion  of  great  unpopularity  to  its  advocates. 

Mr.  Cope  wras  again,  in  1807,  called  into  public  life  by 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  at  a  time 
when  party  spirit  was  active,  and  when  conservative  views 
and  votes  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
those  principles  upon  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  founded,  and  which  that  instrument  was 
intended  to  express  and  defend. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Cope  was  called  on  to  mingle  still 
more  in  public  life.  We  allude  to  those  early  demands 
upon  his  time,  to  show  that,  with  all  the  business  devotion 
and  business  habits  which  distinguished  him  and  marked 
him  for  success,  he  had,  and  others  saw  in  him,  all  those 
qualities  which  give  delight  to  social  life,  and  those  abilities 
which  make  the  republican  citizen  a  useful  servant  of  the 
State.  And  we  may  add,  that  the  demand  upon  his  ser- 
vices was  not  limited  to  the  city  or  the  commonwealth. 
As  a  man  of  sound  education,  as  one  of  high  integrity  as  a 
sound  politician  and  an  accomplished  merchant,  he  was 
naturally  looked  to  as  a  proper  person  to  represent  the 
great  interests  of  Philadelphia  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  represent 
the  people,  and  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union ;  and  his  character 
and  manners  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his 
election  would  have  been  less  a  party  triumph  than  tho 
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result  of  the  concurrent  vote  of  most  of  the  people  of  his 
district. 

To  a  young  man,  sensible  of  claims  upon  public  confi- 
dence, and  not  insensible  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition, 
such  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  would  seem  to  present 
a  most  desirable  avenue  to  office  and  fame.  In  those  days 
the  honors  of  Congress  had  not  been  so  extensively  en- 
joyed, and  the  privileges  of  Congress  had  not  been  so  fre- 
quently abused.  At  that  time,  a  representative  of  fifty 
thousand  freemen  in  the  legislature  of  the  nation  had  a 
high  claim  upon  public  regard,  and  the  office  might  well 
be  coveted.  At  that  time,  and  at  any  time  since,  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Congressional  representative  of  Philadel- 
phia must  be  regarded  as  one  of  which  any  man  may  be 
proud.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Cope  felt  the  appeal  to  his  ambi- 
tion which  this  offer  made ;  but  he  had  other  duties,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  justifying  the  confidence  which 
his  previous  career  as  a  merchant  had  secured  to  himself, 
and  to  manifest  that  prudence  upon  which  his  success  was 
to  depend,  by  declining  all  honors  which  must  withdraw 
him  from  an  immediate  supervision  of  an  extensive  mer- 
cantile establishment,  upon  which  so  much  more  than  his 
own  direct  interests  depended. 

Mr.  Cope,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Perhaps  the  principles  of  that  sect  may  have, 
in  some  measure,  restrained  him  from  accepting  the  honor- 
able post  which  was  about  to  be  formally  offered  to  him. 
Many  of  the  votes  of  Congress  involve  the  encouragement 
of  war  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  that  consideration  influ- 
enced him,  and  influences  others  of  his  religious  denomina- 
tion, in  declining  to  sit  in  Congress ;  it  is  certain  that  we 
seldom  see  Quakers  in  the  halls  of  the  national  legislature, 
where  their  services  would  often  be  very  valuable.  The 
regret,  however,  to  be  felt  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cope  on 
euch  accounts  must  have  been  augmented,  at  that  particu- 
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lar  juncture,  by  a  knowledge  of  his  intimacy  with  the  laws 
of  trade  and  their  practical  operation,  and  his  straightfor- 
ward adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  Fortu- 
nately, Philadelphia  possessed  other  sons  to  represent  her 
in  Congress,  and  while  some  were  doing  honor  to  their  con- 
stituents in  that  place,  Mr.  Cope  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
execution  of  enlarged  plans  of  commerce,  which  were  to  be 
productive  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  benefit. 

To  Mr.  Cope  was  Philadelphia  indebted  for  the  establish- 
ment, in  1821,  of  the  first  regular  line  of  packet  ships 
between  that  city  and  Liverpool  (England),  and  the  first 
ship  employed  in  the  line  was,  we  believe,  the  Lancaster, 
of  290  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Dixey.  To  this  was 
added  the  Tuscarora,  of  379  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Serrill.  The  line  is  still  kept  up,  and  has  in  it  ships 
of  immense  tunnage.  The  line  was  sustained  through  all 
the.se  adverse  circumstances,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia. 
It  followed  close  upon  that  established  in  'New  York,  and  is 
yet  maintained,  with  augmented  tunnage,  by  Messrs.  H.  & 
A.  Cope,  sons  and  successors  in  business  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cope. 

About  1810,  Mr.  Cope  removed  his  place  of  business  to 
Walnut-street  wharf,  where  his  sons  now  have  their  count- 
ing-house, and  where  'their  packet-ships  now  lie  when  in 
port.  This  place  had  been  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  mis- 
fortune to  nearly  all  its  previous  occupants,  and  so  marked 
had  the  results  been,  so  striking  and  so  uninterrupted,  that  a 
dread  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  the  least  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.  It  was  what  was  called  an  "  un- 
lucky place,"  and  several  of  Mr.  Cope's  friends  mentioned 
to  him  with  some  earnestness  its  bad  character. 

"Then,'.'  said  he,  "I  will  try  to  earn  for  it  a  better 
name."  And  though  he  was  a  wealthy  man  before  he 
removed  thither,  yet  that  place  is  identified  with  his  sub- 
sequent prosperity. 
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"We  have  already  mentioned  that  "  prudence"  was  a 
leading  principle  in  Mr.  Cope's  plans  of  business.  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  hazardous  enter- 
prises which  would  deprive  him  of  that  quiet  so  essential 
to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  what  one  has  acquired,  and  to 
the  proper  calculations  and  plans  for  a  generous  increase  of 
possessions.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  contrary  to 
his  established  mercantile  principles.  But  there  are*  times 
when  a  merchant  may  incur  risks  without  an  impeachment 
of  his  prudence  ;  and  the  occasion  for  such  a  risk  occurred 
once,  at  least,  in  Mr.  Cope's  experience.  His  favorite  ship, 
the  Lancaster,  was  on  her  return  voyage  from  Canton  with 
a  cargo  of  great  value,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812.  He  made  repeated  applications  for  insurance,  but 
the  alarm  was  general  and  great,  and  the  offices  refused  to 
take  a  risk  upon  the  ship  and  cargo  for  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  This  was  an  enormous  deduction ;  but  the 
ocean  swarmed  with  British  cruisers,  and  the  premium  of 
insurance,  considering  the  course  of  the  Lancaster,  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  unreasonable.  Mr.  Cope  under- 
stood his  own  aifairs  perfectly,  and,  satisfying  himself  that 
he  could  sustain  the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  consequently 
that  he  could  be  his  own  insurer, <ltis:'.calmly  awaited  the 
result,  though  each  day's  papers  conveyed  intelligence  of 
important  inroads  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  coun- 
try by  British  ships  of  war.  The  resolution,  however,  had 
been  taken,  after  careful  deliberation,  and  the  only  course 
was  a  "  patient  waiting."  And  when  darkness  seemed 
to  hang  thickest  upon  the  prospects  of  the  merchants, 
the  Lancaster  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  one  evening,  with 
her  immensely  valuable  cargo,  and  the  captain  received 
from  the  pilot,  in  the  Delaware,  the  first  intimation  of 
hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  and 
he  remarked,  that  he  should  have  hailed  a  British 
cruiser  for  the  news,  had  bne  come  within  "  speaking" 
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distance.  The  result  of  this  was  an  immense  profit  upon 
the  cargo. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Cope's  mercantile  career,  we  can  not 
omit  to 'notice  that  he  was  the  contemporary  and  often  the 
rival  of  STEPHEN  GIRARD.  And  we  must  add,  that  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  that  remarkable 
man.  It  is  another  proof  of  Mr.  Girard's  sagacity,  that  he 
selecte'd  Mr.  Cope  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  bank.  It  happened  that  after 
discharging  with  fidelity  the  duties  which  his  friend  and 
fellow-merchant had  thus  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Cope,  as 
a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
came  to  be,  for  a  time,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Girard  estate  ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected,  by  a  select  council,  a  director  of  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans,  an  honor  which,  to  the  regret  of  his  colleagues, 
he  immediately  declined. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Cope,  and  to  his  promptness  and  fidelity  in  every 
position  to  wThich  he  had  been  called  by  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  his  exertions  and  contributions  when  his  ex- 
perience and  his  wealth  were  required  to  insure  the  com- 
mencement or  completion  of  works  of  public  interest.  And 
we  have  already  referred  to  his  exertions  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  wholesome  water  into  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  Mr.  Cope,  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be 
acceded  the  praise  of  bringing  to  a  completion  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal ;  and  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  promptness  and  the 
efficiency  of  his  movements  to  secure  the  construction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  presided  at  the  town 
meeting  called  in  support  of  that  measure,  so  important  to 
Philadelphia,  and  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  continued  labors, 
and  the  most  liberal  subscription  of  any  individual  con- 
tributor. 
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It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  hasty  notice 
to  be  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Cope  in  the  convention  which  re- 
modeled the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  testimony  is 
cheerfully  borne  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  guarded  the 
interests  and  represented  the  principles  of  his  immediate 
constituents  by  the  wholesome  conservatism  of  all  his  views, 
his  remarks,  and  his  votes ;  and  while  he  exhibited  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and  wants  of  our 
popular  government,  he  manifested  an  earnest  desire  that 
the  organic  law  of  his  native  commonwealth  should  be 
placed  upon  a  basis  which  should  not  be  shaken  by  every 
breeze  of  popular  favor,  or  every  tempest  of  popular 
dislike. 

Though  few  of  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  were  with- 
out the  valuable  aid,  in  some  form,  of  Mr.  Cope,  yet  his 
mercantile  friends  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  important  services.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  "  Board  of  Trade,"  where  his  person  was  always  hailed 
with  pleasure,  and  his  opinions  received  with  marked  def- 
erence. But  another  institution,  which  is  the  pride  of 
Philadelphia  merchants,  has  been  particularly  favored  by 
Mr.  Cope.  We  allude  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Company, 
of  which  he  was  the  President  from  its  foundation  to  his 
death,  and  from  whose  meetings  he  was  very  rarely  absent. 
His  own  feelings  seemed  to  derive  new  freshness  from  his 
association  with  the  younger  members  of  that  profession 
which  he  had  honored  ;  and  his  pride,  perhaps,  was  grati- 
fied by  the  evidences  that  his  life  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who,  when  he  should  have  ceased  to  be  of 
their  number,  would  be  able  to  sustain  the  character  of 
Philadelphia  merchants. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Cope  was  not  without  ad- 
vantage. Of  established  health,  the  result  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, assisted  by  temperate  habits  and  constant  exercise, 
his  upright  bearing,  and  firm,  elastic  step,  seemed  as  if 
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they  had  been  acquired  in  a  military  school,  rather  than 
under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  and  schoolmaster  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  An  anecdote  may  illustrate  our 
meaning. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Cope  was  traveling  in  the  West- 
ern States  with  the  late  General  Cadwalader,  who  was 
"  every  inch  a  general."  On  arriving  at  an  hotel,  the  names 
of  the  travelers  were  of  course  registered.  Having,  perhaps, 
some  business  with,  or,  more  probably,  willing  to  be  hospit- 
able to  General  Cadwalader,  a  resident  of  the  place  where 
the  travelers  were  spending  the  night,  after  examining  the 
record  of  the  names,  stepped  to  the  porch,  and  observing  a 
gentleman  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  quick,  firm  step, 
and  wearing  a  surtout  with  an  upright  military  collar,  he 
thought  he  could  not  be  deceived  as  it  regarded  the  mili- 
tary title  of  the  visitor,  whom  he  immediately  saluted  as 
"  General,"  and  proceeded  to  introduce  himself  and  his 
business.  And  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  a  member  of  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  in  the 
full  dress  of  that  sect,  for  a  "  Major-general." 

No  religious  association,  no  weight  of  public  duties,  no 
cares  and  calculations  of  a  mercantile  life,  not  even  the 
weight  of  more  than  eighty  years,  deprived  Mr.  Cope  of  a 
buoyancy  of  spirits  that  made  his  company  then,  as  it  had 
been  years  before,  the  delight  of  social  gatherings.  Though 
deeply  touched  by  events  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter, 
yet  no  man,  within  the  limits  of  gentlemanly  propriety, 
could  add  more  to  the  zest  of  lively,  pleasant  conversation. 
Full  of  experience,  full  of  anecdote,  full  of  desire  to  pro- 
mote kindly  feelings,  and  to  share  in  their  exercise,  his  pres- 
ence was  always  desirable,  where  pleasant  wit  and  chas- 
tened humor  were  allowed  their  appropriate  exercise.  His 
presence  brought  no  unpleasant  restraints,  though  it  might 
have  modified  pleasure  ;  and  the  young  who  were  favored 
with  his  company  at  their  occasional  festivities,  found  their 
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true  enjoyment  enhanced  by  the  approval  which  his  con- 
tinuance among  them  manifested,  and  by  the  temperate 
gratification  which  that  approval  insured.  It  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  character,  conduct,  and  position  of  Mr. 
Cope  should  have  attracted  to  him  the  high  regard  of  the 
aged  and  the  venerable  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
purity  of  his  principles  and  of  his  taste,  that  the  young 
loved  his  presence  and  courted  his  approval. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  direct  reference  to  the  do- 
mestic relations  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Cope,  as  unsuited 
to  such  a  notice  as  this  ;  though  it  is  in  the  refined  and  sim- 
ple elegance  of  his  hospitable  home  that  he  was  best  under- 
stood and  most  beloved.  But  while  we  omit  particular 
allusion  to  what  had  been  his  chief  delight  and  the  blessing 
of  those  who  shared  in  the  hospitalities  of  his  domestic  cir- 
cle, it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  that  circle  was  not 
exempt  from  the  visitation  of  afflictions,  which  tried  the 
hearts  of  those  by  whom  it  was  constituted,  and  made  its 
principal  deeply  comprehend  how  little  he  was  to  be  ex- 
empted sfrom  the  afflictions  which  mark  humanity,  and 
which,  rightly  improved,  become  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing and  purifying  character.  To  these  afflictions,  which 
put  far  from  him  lover  and  friend,  Mr.  Cope  learned  to 
bow  with  the  resignation  which  religion  inculcates,  though 
he  felt  them  with  the  keenness  of  wounded  affection,  and 
mourned  them  with  the  constancy  and  silence  which  give 
dignity  to  grief. 

We  dare  not  pursue  that  subject  closer,  and  we  have 
only  referred  to  the  painful  fact  that  we  might  not  omit  so 
important  an  element  in  the  experience  of  one  whose  life 
we  are  noticing.  We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Cope  as  a"  mer- 
chant, enterprising,  liberal,  successful ; — as  a  philanthro- 
pist, self-denying  and  devoted  ; — as  a  man,  upright,  re- 
spected, beloved.  The  instanpes  of  domestic  affliction  to 
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which  we  have  ventured  to  allude,  are  mentioned  that 
we  might  say  that  Mr.  Cope  has  not  been  without  the 
trials  and  the  submission  of  a  CHRISTIAN. 

Mr.  Cope  acknowledged  the  influence  of  years  long  be- 
fore it  became  perceptible  in  his  language  or  his  move- 
ments ;  and  he  sought  a  relaxation  from  public  labors 
while  his  friends  and  colleagues  were  acknowledging  the 
freshness  of  his  mind  and  the  promptness  of  his  move- 
ments. He  declined  election  to  civic  office,  but  yielded  to 
the  affectionate  representations  of  his  young  friends  to  per- 
mit his  name  to  honor  their  associations,  when  mercantile 
business  or  mercantile  interests  were  alone  involved.  They 
had  delighted  in  and  profited  by  the  full  light  of  his  me- 
ridian and  declining  sun,  and  they  desired  the  benefit  of 
those  rays  which,  though  mitigated  in  heat,  are  delightful 
in  their  influence. 

Time  was  indeed  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Cope  when  he 
left  the  active  scenes  of  social  and  civic  services,  but  the 
work  was  being  done  gently  and  kindly ;  and  those  who 
regarded  him  as  a  representative  of  the  former  race  of  Phil- 
adelphia merchants — a  race  to  which  all  may  look  with 
reverence  and  pride — handing  down  their  fame  to  his  suc- 
cessors, rejoiced  in  the  promise  which  his  healthful  ap- 
pearance and  active  habits  gave,  that  he  would  for  some 
years  be  spared  to  receive  from  his  fellow-citizens  those 
manifestations  of  grateful  respect  which  are  so  eminently 
deserved  by  the  receiver,  and  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  judgment  of  the  givers. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Cope's  death,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  paralytic  affection — that  monition  which  is 
seldom  insignificant ;  he  felt,  and  his  friends  saw,  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  with  impaired  physical 
powers  he  awaited,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  last 
notice ;  and  he  awaited  and  received  it  with  the  dignity 
and  resignation  of  one  who,  having  sought  to  do  his  duty 
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in  life,  met  death  with  a  sense  of  his  own  imperfections, 
and  a  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  Divine  Providence. 
Thomas  P.  Cope  died  November  22,  1854,  mindful  of  the 
institutions  whose  objects  he  approved,  and  leaving  to  his 
children  the  immense  wealth  which  industry  and  integrity 
had  acquired,  and  judicious  economy  had  preserved ;  leav- 
ing them  the  nobler  inheritance  of  a  character  of  unspotted 
purity,  and  a  name  that  is  synonymous  with  mercantile 
sagacity  and  mercantile  honor.  They  have  been  too  well 
schooled  in  all  the  virtues  of  their  estimable  father  to  allow 
any  portion  of  the  rich  patrimony  to  deteriorate  in  their 
hands. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cope  did  not  startle  the  people  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  he  had  been  so  long  withdrawn  from  active 
commerce  and  public  position,  that  many  of  the  young  had 
risen  up  with  only  an  historical  knowledge  of  his  connection 
with  the  trade,  the  prosperity,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  our  city.  And  many  who  knew  him  personally 
and  respected  him  highly,  felt  as  if  the  transition  was  so 
much  to  his  advantage,  that  friendship  and  affection  might 
forget  its  own  loss  in  his  great  gain.  Yet  such  a  man  could 
not  die  without  causing  a  deep  emotion  in  the  community 
of  which  he  formed  a  part;  and  the  press  became  the  elo- 
quent and  truthful  exponent  of  the  public  estimate  of  the 
instructive  life  and  beautiful  character  of  Mr.  Cope. 

Mr.  Cope,  it  has  already  been  said,  was  for  many  years 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia,  an 
institution  of  commercial  formation  and  of  commercial  coun- 
sel and  decision.  Having  a  general  supervision  of  what- 
ever concerns  the  trade  of  the  city,  whose  mandate  is  of 
almost  irresistible  power  to  create,  to  foster,  or  direct  plans 
and  means  of  business,  and  to  decide  upon  the  customs  of 
trade— lacking  certainly  that  quality  which  logicians  call 
a  perfect  right,  namely,  the  right  on  its  own  side  of  as- 
serting a  rule,  and  the  legal  duty  on  the  other  side  of 
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obeying  that  rule, — the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  must  consist,  not  in  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  but  in  a  general  confidence  of  the  business 
community,  a  sense  of  right  in  its  impartial  decisions  upon 
business  questions,  and  its  careful  supervision  upon  the 
existing  and  the  proposed  means  of  promoting  honorable 
trade ;  and  that  confidence  must  result  from  a  general  ad- 
mission that  those  who  administer  its  affairs  are  men  of 
lofty  character,  of  sound  mercantile  views,  and  of  tried 
business  experience,  and  the  head  of  that  institution  should 
be  the  first  among  such  men. 

Mr.  Cope  continued  in  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  until  his  death ;  and  something  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  of  that  Board  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1855 : 

"  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  topics  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  your  Board  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  death  of  your  late  Presi- 
dent, which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  last  November.  Mr. 
Cope  had  been,  for  some  time  preceding  his  decease,  in  re- 
tirement, with  his  physical  powers  gradually  wasting  away 
under  the  decay  of  time.  A  constitution  naturally  strong, 
and  preserved  by  habits  of  exemplary  sobriety,  finally 
yielded  to  the  effects  of  age  rather  than  of  disease,  and  he 
passed  from  this  scene  of  his  labors  with  a  gentleness  of 
decline  which  fitly  closed  a  life  of  extraordinary  serenity 
and  beneficence.  During  his  manhood  he  was  ever  con- 
spicuous for  his  public  spirit,  and  his  active  and  liberal 
efforts  in  promoting  the  public  welfare.  There  are  but  few 
of  the  charitable  and  other  similar  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia which  are  not  indebted  to  him,  either  for  their  origin 
or  the  aid  which  has  sustained^  them  and  extended  their 
usefulness.  Besides  having  been  for  many  years  an  active 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  served  until  his 
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death  as  President  of  the  Board  .of  Trade.  No  citizen,  of 
his  time  and  profession,  did  more  than  the  deceased  to  en- 
title himself  to  the  high  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  a 
representative  man,  illustrating  in  his  life  all  the  essential 
and  loftiest  qualities  of  a  class,  and  constituting  himself  a 
model  'for  its  guidance  and  imitation.  He  was  a  merchant, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His  spotless  integrity,  his 
enlarged  and  sound  views  of  commerce  in  all  its  relations, 
his  judicious  and  liberal  enterprise,  and  his  munificent  and 
ardent  public  spirit,  were  marked  features  in  him;  and 
these  were  the  elements  which  contributed  to  his  own  sin- 
gular success,  and  empowered  as  well  as  disposed  him  to 
promote  in  so  large  a  measure  the  mercantile  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  Philadelphia.  Viewed  in  any  and  every 
aspect,  partially  or  as  a  whole,  his  character  was  signally 
admirable,  and  furnishes  a  pattern  which  the  youth,  who  is 
seeling  a  type  of  manly  excellence,  may  well  adopt  for 
imitation." 

Mr.  Cope  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  Many  young  merchants  found 
great  delight  in  contributing  time  and  means  to  its  estab- 
lishment and  growth,  and  their  services  were  always  ap- 
preciated by  their  co-laborers,  and  especially  by  the  late 
president ;  but  they  loved  to  regard  him  as  the  principal 
mover  in  the  good  work,  and  to  acknowledge  the  beneficial 
influence  of  his  wisdom  and  character  and  means  upon 
their  own  efforts.  They  were  proud  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  but  they  were  no  less  proud  that  at  its  head  stood 
the  principal  merchant  of  their  city.  And  hence  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  exertions  to  procure  means  for 
books,  for  a  beautiful  hall,  and  •  for  seven  courses  of  at- 
tractive lectures,  first  on  Mercantile  Men,  by  the  late  Judge 
Hopkins,  and  subsequently  on  general  subjects. 

The  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  thus  notices  the 
death  of  their  well-tried  and  beloved  president : 
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"  The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  marked  with 
an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Company.  Whilst  our  city  has  been  called  upon  to 
deplore  the  death  of  the  foremost  of  her  merchants,  in  the 
person  of  Thomas  P.  Cope,  we  especially  are  participants 
in  the  common  loss.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  gentleman  has  presided  over  its  affairs  with  an  interest 
which  time  never  abated. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  the  records  of  any 
similar  institution  can  show  an  instance  of  more  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  duties  incident  to  this  position, — for,  even 
after  having  attained  an  age  when  other  men  might  have 
considered  themselves  exempt,  his  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  was  unremitted  and  constant.  The  ven- 
erated deceased  met  us  for  the  last  time  but  a  short  period 
before  his  death,  having  then  attained  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  in  the  pleasant  companionship  which  was  so 
much  a  graceful  attribute  of  his  character, — his  ardent  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  could  be  distin- 
guished in  all  its  early  earnestness. 

"  The  prominent  desire  with  Mr.  Cope  seemed  to  be, 
that  in  all  efforts  for  spreading  the  usefulness  of  the  Com- 
pany, caution  should  be  observed  that  prodigality  might 
be  avoided.  Above  all,  whilst  advocating  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure for  every  thing  that  would  conduce  to  advance 
the  objects  of  its  organization,  it  was  his  constant  desire 
that  the  Company  might  escape  the  entanglement  of  debt, 
which,  too  often,  had  been  the  overthrow  of  associations 
equally  beneficent  in  their  objects. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Cope  that  he  was  the 
ideal  of  what  we  as  members  may  ever  hope  to  have  in  his 
successors,  and  it  will  be  the  office  of  whoever  may  be  the 
future  historian  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him,  which  can  scarcely  be  fully  realized  by 
us.  Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  excellent  portrait 
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which  hangs  upon  our  walls,  incentives  can  never  be  want- 
ing, whilst  we  can  dwell  upon  the  familiar  counterpart,  to 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  Institution  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  all  the  interests  of  which 
he  cherished  to  such  a  period  of  life  with  entire  and  con- 
stant devotion." 

For  years  the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  public  park,  such  as  are  found  in  and  near  the 
cities  of  Europe,  by  which  health  and  healthful  exercise 
may  be  secured  to  those  whose  occupations  shut  them  up 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week  from  the  enjoyment  of  whole- 
some air,  and  indulgence  in  tha-t  recreation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  labor  endurable  and  insure  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  what  labor  produces.  Kor,  indeed,  did  they  overlook 
the  benefit  which  such  a  place  of  resort  would  be  to  those 
whose  means  allowed  of  more  frequent  exercise,  but  who 
are  much  restrained  therefrom  by  the  utter  want  of  places 
for  the  indulgence. 

It  is  a  true  maxim  of  political  and  civic  action,  that  the 
wants  of  all  should  be  equally  considered ;  and  a  public 
park,  of  considerable  extent,  affords  to  all  classes,  in  various 
ways — that  suit  all  conditions — means  of  rational,  of  health- 
ful exercise.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  had  ample  grounds  available  for  such  parks. 
The  city  proper  had  none :  its  squares  were  beautiful  and 
attractive ;  but  while  they  had  their  -ways  and  means  of 
usefulness,  they  had  no  extent ;  nor  did  the  plan  of  the  city 
or  the  dedication  of  contiguous  portions  of  ground  admit  of 
their  enlargement  for  any  purposes  contemplated  in  a 
park. 

While  Mr.  Cope  was  a  member  of  the  select  council  of 
the  city  (about  1846),  he  made  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Cope,  his  desire  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  public  life,  but  before  withdrawing  to  do 
something  which  would  have  upon  it  the  imprint  of  public 
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good ;  and  he  expressed  a  "belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
councils  to  provide  means  for  a  large  public  park.  When 
it  was  mentioned,  as  an  objection,  that  there  was  scarcely 
land  enough  in  the  city  attainable  for  that  purpose,  he 
replied  that  he  had  in  view  a  suitable  lot  beyond  the  city 
limits,  but  contiguous  to  the  city  possessions,  and  if  we 
could  not  bring  that  to  the  city,  we  might  in  time  take  the 
city  to  the  park. 

The  beautiful  country-seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Pratt,  known  as  Lemon  Hill,  had  been  sold  to  a  gentleman 
for  building-lots,  but  a  change  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
country  had  caused  a  remarkable  stringency  in  the  money- 
market  of  the  commercial  cities,  and  the  title-deeds  of 
Lemon  Hill  had  found  their  way  into  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  were  among  the  assets  of  that  unfortunate  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Cope  conceived  the  project  of  making  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  the  purchaser  and  owner  of  that  beautiful 
estate  ;  and  though  the  idea  of  a  park  for  the  city,  and  at 
the  city's  expense,  so  far  beyond  the  city  limits,  was  out  of 
the  question  at  that  time,  yet  another  motive,  real  and 
available  for  the  purchase,  presented  itself,  was  pleaded, 
and  was  successful. 

Persons  were  in  treaty  for  lots  on  the  river-border  of 
Lemon  Hill,  with  a  view  of  erecting  thereon  factories  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  just  apprehension  was  felt  that  the 
refuse  of  those  factories,  the  waste  from  the  coloring  in- 
gredients, and  all  the  filth  resulting  from  a  large  collection 
of  persons  employed  in  such  labors,  would  be  swept  into 
the  "  Forebay"  of  Fairmount  Water  Works,  and  impart 
their  deleterious  qualities  to  the  water  that  is  pumped  there- 
from into  the  reservoirs  on  the  hill,  and  conveyed  for  the  use 
of  the  people  throughout  the  city.  An  argument  founded 
on  such  a  state  of  things  in  posse  (and  in  esse)  had  a  powerful 
influence,  and  that  influence  was  rendered  fully  effective  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  measure  was  one  of  Thomas  P. 
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Cope's,  whose  judgment  had  always  been  so  much  re- 
spected, and  whose  motives  could  have  nothing  short  of 
public  good.  Lemon  Hill  was  purchased  by  the  old  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  evils  mentioned  were  prevented ; 
and  to  the  foresight  and  perseverance  of  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
and  his  influence  with  his  colleagues,  is  the  consolidated 
city  of  Philadelphia  now  indebted  for  its  ability  to  lay  out 
a  magnificent  public  park  within  its  own  limits,  and  in  a 
position  having  all  the  attraction  of  landscape  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  the  richness  of  the  water-border  presented  by  the 
beautiful  Schuylkill. 

Less  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  the  object  of  this 
notice  than  he  deserved,  more  than  he  would  have  approved. 
To  others  he  was  willing,  he  was  anxious,  to  mete  out  the 
full  measure  of  approval  which  their  good  deeds  deserved ; 
he  felt  that  a  just  and  general  appreciation  is  dependent 
upon  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  under  judg- 
ment, and  that  fair  commendation  is  as  much  due  to  the  acts 
of  the  self-sacrificing,  as  is  payment  to  the  creditor  for  mer- 
chandise sold.  But  for  himself,  he  shrunk  from  that  justice 
which  bestowed  upon  him  deserved  praise ;  and  having 
been  generous  to  the  poor  and  devoted  to  the  suffering 
from  a  high  sense  of  Christian  philanthropy,  he  could  not 
relish  the  double  reward  which  the  public  sentiment  so 
fully  and  so  freely  tendered  to  him.  The  community,  how- 
ever, in  which  Thomas  P.  Cope  had  so  long  lived,  had  too 
much  of  his  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  others  to  overlook 
the  demand  of  his  character  and  conduct  upon  its  approval, 
or  to  forbear  its  praises  for  his  virtues  when  their  commen- 
dations might  be  bestowed  without  disregard  to  the  feelings 
of  their  worthy  object.  Occupied  in  the  work  of  philan- 
thropy, he  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  effect  which  that 
labor  was  to  have  upon  his  general  character,  and  he  might 
well  be  startled  at  the  public  manifestations  of  approval 
which,  however  delicate,  were  exponents  of  the  deep-seated 
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feelings  of  the  community.  In  the  midst  of  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  council  of  business  men,  and  of,  those  who 
sought  the  promotion  of  municipal  prosperity,  he  would 
seek  to  avoid  a  reference  to  the  just  cause  of  the  many 
tokens  of  grateful  respect  which  were  always  manifested  in 
his  presence  ;  but  alone,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge with  the  good  man  of  old,  "  AVhen  the  ear  heard  me, 
then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  me." 

The  writer  of  this  would  fail  in  one  important  object  of 
this  sketch  if  he  should,  by  any  neglect  on  one  side  or  ex- 
cess on  the  other,  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  the  venerable  object,  an  impression  that  his 
life  was  one  of  those  that  adorn  the  pages  of  extravagant 
biography,  or  enrich  the  productions  of  fancy,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  those  who  felt  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  this 
common-sense  world.  Thomas  P.  Cope  was  a  MERCHANT  ; 
a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possible, 
and  sell  as  dear  as  the  market  would  allow.  A  man  whose 
pursuits  led  him  to  exchange  the  products  of  our  country 
for  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  and  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  men  and  the  interchange  of  merchandise 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  all  that 
for  the  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  which  would  result  from 
the  transactions.  He  purchased  ships ;  he  loaded  them : 
he  sold  and  exchanged  vessels  and  merchandise  with  a 
view  of  gain :  that  is,  he  was  a  merchant,  and  that  is  the 
business  of  a  merchant,  and  he  transacted  the  business  of  a 
merchant.  But  he  transacted  that  business  as  a  merchant, 
with  a  lofty  sense  of  responsibilities  in  the  first  instance  to 
God  and  his  conscience,  then  to  society,  and  with  a  full 
sense  of  what  is  always  due  from  a  living  merchant  to  the 
long  line  of  merchant  princes  by  whom  commerce  has  been 
ennobled ;  in  all  ages  ennobled  by  the  generous  effort,  the 
far-reaching  schemes,  and  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
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benefits  that  are  ever  consequent  upon  the  well-laid  plan  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

I  have  said  that  direct  profits  were  the  moving  motive  of 
Mr.  Cope's  undertakings — he  were  else  no  merchant ;  but 
the  undertakings  of  Mr.  Cope  were  never  of  that  specula- 
tive character  that  startle  by  boldness  or  excite  apprehen- 
sion by  their  risk.  But  especially  were  those  enterprises 
marked  in  their  execution  by  the  absence  of  all  minor 
schemes  or  latent  plans  to  promote  profit  by  means  not 
apparent  in  the  project,  or  to  insure  the  advantage  of  the 
adventure  by  the  diminution  of  the  fair  reward  of  the 
agents  of  the  work.  The  undertaking  often  takes  its  char- 
acter from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  though 
many  schemes  which  seemed  fair  and  productive  of  honor 
to  the  projector  have  escaped  censure  only  by  avoiding  an 
exposition  of  the  manner  of  carrying  them  out,  yet  we 
know  that  many  undertakings  having  with  them  the  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  mercantile  credit,  have  been  product- 
ive of  loss  and  infinite  discredit  to  the  projector  by  some 
accidental  exposure  of  the  minor  plans  of  execution. 

Now  mercantile  character  is  that  which  abides  the  test 
of  years  and  close  examination.  The  sudden  influx  of 
wealth  from  a  single  voyage  will  produce  astonishment  and 
often  applause,  but  mercantile  credit  cannot  rest  upon  such 
an  accident.  Nor  will  the  praise  of  a  single  instance  of 
fair  dealing  stand  against  a  life-long  exhibition  of  sound 
mercantile  integrity.  But  Mr.  Cope,  we  have  seen,  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendation  for  his  philanthropic 
devotion  to  the  suffering  poor  of  the  city  in  a  season  of 
fearful  calamity;  and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  good 
character,  and  the  claim  which  we  present  for  respect  of 
the  surviving  community.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  the  just  praise  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  that  his  whole  life, 
domestic,  social,  and  mercantile,  was  marked  by  general 
habits  that  denoted  fixed  principles  of  benevolence,  than 
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that  he  challenged  public  applause  by  any  spasmodic  ex- 
hibition of  philanthropy.  As  a  citizen,  we  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Cope  stood  forward  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  danger 
to  assist  the  sick  and  suffering.  In  times  of  distress  and 
scarcity  we  all  know  that  he  stood  with  the  foremost  to 
lend  eleemosynary  aid.  In  seasons  of  pressure  and  doubt, 
when  public  enterprise  languished  for  want  of  countenance, 
example,  and  funds,  he  presented  himself,  his  fair  name, 
his  large  experience,  and  his  abundant  means,  to  sustain 
the  project  and  secure  general  confidence.  But  as  a  phi- 
lanthropic merchant,  a  careful  ship-owner,  he  manifested 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  true,  practical  philan- 
thropy of  his  profession,  by  securing  to  his  ships  all  those 
improvements  in  arrangement  and  provisions  that  go  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  hardy 
and  hitherto  hard-treated  men  that  managed  his  vessels. 

Mr.  Cope  added  new  splendor  to  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant by  the  eminent  success  which  rewarded  his  efforts 
and  secured  his  character  for  mercantile  sagacity  which 
made  him  indeed  a  merchant ;  but  dignity  and  beauty  were 
made  to  cluster  round  that  character  by  the  constant  evi- 
dences of  philanthropy  which  the  means  and  instruments 
of  his  enterprise  presented. 

In  presenting  the  character  and  services  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  mercantile  profession  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
appreciate  private  virtue  and  public  spirit,  and  in  placing 
Mr.  Cope  prominent  in  the  list  of  those  merchants  who 
reflect  so  much  honor  upon  an  honorable  pursuit,  and 
show  how  nobly  the  men  of  his  times  sustained  their  posi- 
tion and  maintained  the  character  and  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  not  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  virtues  of 
such  men  are  inimitable,  or  that  they  have  not  now  coun- 
terparts in  their  successors.  The  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  is  too  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
for  him  to  fall  into  any  such  error.  And  the  present  day 
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is  made  too  illustrious  by  the  active  enterprise  of  the  young 
business  men,  and  the  bountiful  liberality  of  those  of  ma- 
ture years,  who  linger  on  the  confines  between  the  habitual 
attractions  of  business  and  the  growing  necessity  of  repose, 
for  any  one  to  mistake  the  capabilities  and  the  merits  of 
the  merchants  of  the  present  day.  But  there  is  no  man 
with  a  proper  feeling  for  the  character  of  the  country  and 
its  business  representatives,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
eifect  of  example,  that  will  not  rejoice  to  see  his  country 
and  its  pursuits  made  more  illustrious  by  a  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  claims  of  a  respectable  class  to  public  regard, 
and  who  will  not  at  the  same  time  admit  that  an  esprit 
de  corps  is  kept  alive  by  the  presentation  of  instances  of 
special  merit  in  its  members ;  and  each  as  he  enters  upon 
the  business  that  has  been  thus  honored  by  the  honorable, 
feels  that  he  is  doubly  bound  to  imitate  the  virtues  that  are 
applauded,  and  if  not  to  augment,  at  least  to  perpetuate 
the  good  fame  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  whole  by 
illustrious  members  of  the  profession. 

Not  then  merely  to  record  the  birth,  death,  and  general 
movements  of  Thomas  P.  Cope,  or  to  make  a  roll-call  of 
his  social,  business,  and  public  virtues  is  this  article  pre- 
pared, but  the  pride  which  is  gratified  at  the  fame  of  a 
distinguished  virtuous  merchant  is  mingled  with  a  desire 
that  the  record  and  celebration  of  those  merits  that  led  to 
his  success,  should  be  a  stimulant  to  the  young  merchant 
to  imitate  the  example  of  purity  of  life,  integrity  of  motive, 
steady  attention  to  business,  devotion  to  public  interest  and 
want,  when  the  public  needed  that  devotion,  and  unfailing 
urbanity  in  social  intercourse,  so  that  using  those  means  he 
may  secure  to  himself  the  success  which  is  almost  certainly 
consequent. 

If  these  things  be  considered,  what  a  beautiful  lesson  is 
the  life  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  !  Not  merely  a  picture  for  the 
tasteful  and  the  curious  to  admire,  but  a  study,  which  the 
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young  and  the  middle-aged  may  contemplate  till  they 
transfer  the  lineaments  and  coloring  to  their  own  canvas, 
and  make  their  own  lives  and  characters  the  multiplied  re- 
flections, the  perpetuating  mediums  of  the  excellence  which 
all  have  admired,  and  from  the  continuance  of  which  soci- 
ety expects  its  best  improvement. 

As  a  youth,  Thomas  P.  Cope  was  obedient  and  attentive, 
truthful  and  faithful.  Can  youth  have  a  better  example  ? 
As  a  young  merchant,  industrious,  economical,  cautious, 
prudent.  Can  the  young  'business  man  set  before  himself  a 
better  example  ?  As  an  advanced  merchant,  liberal  but 
just,  and  punctual,  and  making  others  punctual,  enter- 
prising without  the  dangerous  risks  of  wild  speculation,  and 
generous  and  public-spirited  in  the  uses  of  his  capital. 
Can  the  established  merchant  need  a  brighter  example  ? 
As  a  citizen,  prompt  to  assume  the  burdens  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  station, — fond  of  public  trusts  only  to  be 
faithful  in  their  discharge.  Can  the  citizen  find  a  safer 
path  in  which  to  tread  ?  As  a  man,  just,  generous,  up- 
right, constant,  interested  in  what  concerns  man  without 
challenging  constant  laudation  by  obtrusive  benefits ;  in 
social  life  inviting  confidence  by  cheerful  manners,  and 
encouraging  the  young  by  kind  familiarity,  and  making 
his  situation  and  his  age  lovely  by  that  gentleness  and 
courtesy  which  are  the  results  of  a  well-ordered  mind  and 
an  easy  conscience.  As  a  Christian,  illustrating  by  un- 
ostentatious piety  and  good  works  that  creed  which  made 
his  life  uniform  and  peaceful,  and  which  gave  to  his  death 
comfort  and  consolation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  apologize  for  consider- 
ing the  religious  element  as  a  part  of  the  true  character  of 
the  American  merchant.  He  knows  how  commerce  has 
promoted  the  promulgation  of  religion,  and  he  is  willing  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  beneficent  actions  of  religion  upon 
commercial  life,  and  he  would  willingly  put  on  record  the 
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belief  that,  without  regard  to  peculiar  creed,  commercial 
men  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the  profession  when 
they  display  the  graces;  and  are  influenced  by  the  restraint 
and  requirements,  of  religion  in  all  their  pursuits. 

It  is  not  said  that  wealth  is  not  gained  without  religion ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that,  in  general,  extensive  confidence  is 
the  certain  consequence  of  truth  and  justice  in  commercial 
transactions. 


c  . 
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I. 

HISTORY  and  biography  for  the  most  part  record  the  lives 
only  of  those  who  have  attained  military,  political,  or  liter- 
ary distinction ;  or  who  in  any  other  career  have  'passed 
through  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  unos- 
tentatious routine  of  private  life,  although  in  the  aggregate 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  can  not, 
from  its  nature,  figure  in  the  public  annals.  It  is  true  that 
historians  have  lately  perceived  how  important  a  part  of 
the  history  of  a  people  consists  in  a  comparative  account  of 
its  industrial  pursuits,  condition,  education,  and  manners, 
at  different  periods.  This  idea  suggested  the  most -interest- 
ing chapter  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant  work,  and  Lord 
Mahon  has  imitated  the  example  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
history.  But  such  accounts  relate  to  the  sum  total- 'of  soci- 
ety, and  do  not  carry  with  them  a  narrative  of  individual 
life  and  character. 

But  the  names  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves, 
while  they  lived,  -for  the  possession  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
those  qualities  of  character,  which  mainly  contribute  to  the 
success  of  private  life  and  to  the  public  stability' — of  men 
who,  without  dazzling  talents,  have  been  exemplary  in  all 
the  personal  and  social  relations,  and  enjoyed  the  affection, 
respect,  and  confidence  of  those  around  them — ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  perish.  Their  example  is  more  valuable 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  than  that  of  illustrious  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  writers.  Few  can  draw  rules  for  their 
own  guidance  from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  but  all  are 
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benefited  by  the  delineation  of  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  find  scope  and  exercise  in  the  common  walks 
of  life. 

Among  the  individuals  of  this  class,  few  are  better  en- 
titled to  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance  than  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir.  It  is  the  account  of  a  life  unevent- 
ful indeed,  as  far  as  stirring  incident  or  startling  adventure 
is  concerned,  but  still  distinguished  by  the  most  substantial 
qualities  of  character.  The  narrative  will  exhibit  a  long 
and  virtuous  career  of  private  industry,  pursued  with  mod- 
eration and  crowned  with  success.  It  will  be  the  record, 
though  an  unpretending  one,  ofa  singularly  well-balanced 
mental  and  moral  constitution, — proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  %hich  it  was  more  particularly  exposed,  and 
strongly  marked  by  those  traits,  which  are  of  especial 
value  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  this  coun- 

fry- 

jMr.  Brooks's  family  traces  its  origin  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts.  The  common  ancestor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brooks,  was  one  of  the  company  led  by  Rev.  George  Phil- 
lips and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  which  settled  Watertown 
in  1630.  He  afterward  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died.  In  1660  he  bought  an  estate  at  Medford,  of  about 
four  hundred  acres  (which  still  remains  in  the  family),  and 
established  his  son  Caleb  upon  it. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks, 
of  Medford,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Caleb.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard_  College  of  the  year  175T,  and  for  a 
few  years  after  his  graduation  was  the  librarian  of  the 
college.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1764,  he  was  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  North  Yarmouth.  In  September  of  the 
year  he  married  Abigail  Brown,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill.  Her  mother  was  Joanna 
Cotton,  a  great-grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cot- 
ton, of  the  first  church  in  Boston ;  from  whom  of  course 
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Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration.* 

Among  the  classmates  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  was  Peter 
Chardon,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Boston  merchant  of  that 
day,  belonging  -to  one  of  the  French  Protestant  families, 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  this  country,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  family  residence  was  in  Bow- 
doiri  square,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baptist  church  now 
stands,  at  the  corner  of  what  is  still  called  Chardon-street. 
A  friendship  of  unusual  intimacy  was  formed  between  Mr. 
Edward  Brooks  and  his  classmate  Chardon,  who  died 
prematurely  in  the  West  Indies  in  October,  1766.  The 
news  of  his  death  reached  this  country  a  few  days  before 
the  birth  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooks's  second  son,  on  the  6th 
January,  1767,  who  received  the  name  of  Peter  Chardon 
in  memory  of  the  deceased.f 

Differences  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  soon  arose 
between  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  and  a  portion  of  his  people. 
The  latter  adhered  to  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  older 
school ;  Mr.  Brooks  inclined  to  a  milder  orthodoxy.  After 
strenuous  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevent  a  separation, 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  March,  1769,  was  led  by  the  advice  of  an 
ecclesiastical  council  to  request  a  dismission.  This  was 
amicably  arranged,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
Medford,  the  same  year,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
being  at  that  time  two  years  old. 


*  I  am  indebted  for  these  genealogical  details  to  the  manuscript  notes  of 
Mr.  William  Gray  Brooks. 

t  In  a  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  for  January,  1767,  may  be  found 
the  following  obituary  notice,  taken  from  the  Gazette  of  Dominica,  W.  I. : 

"Charlotte  Town,  October,  1766. — Last  night,  about  11  o'clock,  died  here,  Peter 
Chardon,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  or  the  unblemished  integrity  and  honor  with  which  he 
acted,  were  the  greatest.  In  him  were  joined  the  finished  scholar  and  the  com- 
plete gentleman,  and  he  is  not  only  universally  lamented  as  such,  but  as  a  real 
loss  to  the  colony."— (MS.  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooks.} 
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It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  dates  that  the  child- 
hood of  Mr.  Brooks  was  passed  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  history.  He  was  born  in  the  year  after  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  and  in  which  the  duties — not  less 
objectionable — on  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  tea  were  im- 
posed. His  family^removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
the  year  before  the  massacre  of  the  5th  of  March.  At  this 
time  the  feeling  of  the  country,  under  the  newly-imposed 
taxes,  was  unconsciously  maturing  toward  the  revolution. 
The  family  residence  at  Medford.  is  distant  but  a  half-mile 
from  the  village  of  West  Cambridge,  and  the  line  of  march 
of  the  British  troops  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  though  by  profession  a  non-com- 
batant, hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  A  contemporary, 
who  was  in  the  battle  at  Concord',  ascribes  to  Mr.  Edward 
Brooks  the  command  of  the  party  by  whom  the  convoy  and 
its  guard,  on  the  way  to  join  the  main  body  of  Lord  Percy's 
reinforcement,  were  captured  at  West  Cambridge  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.*  This  is  probably  inaccurate,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
day.  Lieut.  Gould,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the 
king's  own  regiment,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Concord 
bridge,  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
American  militia,  and  brought  off  by  Mr.  Brooks  behind 
himself  on  horseback,  and  kept  in  his  custody  at  Medford. 
His  health  beuig  impaired,  Mr.  Brooks,  in  1 777,  accepted 
the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  frigate  Hancock,  Capt.  Manly, 
and  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  British 
frigate  Fox.  Capt.  Manly  and  his  prize  having  appeared 
before  Halifax,  were  surprised  by  a  greatly  superior  hostile 
force  and  carried  into  that  port,  where  Mr.  Brooks,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Hancock's  company,  remained 


*  See  the  interesting  letter  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Thaxter  in  the  United  States 
Literary  Gazette  of  15th  Dec.,  1824. 
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some  time  a  prisoner.  On  his  release  he  returned  to  Med- 
ford,  where  he  died  6th  May,  1781,  aged  48,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war  was  one  of  extreme  depression,  and  the  family  of  Mr. 
Brooks  was  left  at  his  decease  in  narrow  circumstances. 
Neither  of  the  sons  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
education.  Mr.  P.  C.  Brooks,  for  some  time  after  his 
father's  death,  remained  at  home,  occupied,  as  far  as  his 
years  permitted,  in  the  usual  labors  of  a  farm.  He  was 
then  placed  in  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  continuing,  how- 
ever, for  some  time,  to  live  with  the  family  at  Medford. 
There  were  neither  railroads  nor  omnibuses  in  those  days, 
and  the  distance  from  town,  seven  miles,  was  to  be  walked 
both  ways,  daily,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  less  encouraging  to  a  young 
man  proposing  to  enter  on  a  business  life,  than  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  time.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
was  but  little  more  than  three  millions  ;  neither  the  manu- 
factures of  the  North  nor  the  staple  products  of  the  South 
had  yet  been  called  into  existence ;  the  western  country 
was  terra  incognita.  The  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  As  we  had 
no  commercial  convention  with  England,  our  ships — which 
before  the  Revolution  enjoyed  in  her  ports  the  character  of 
native  vessels — were  now  regarded  as  foreign ;  while  Eng- 
lish vessels,  for  want  of  any  general  navigation  law,  entered 
our  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own.  This  made  it 
absolutely  the  interest  of  the  American  merchant  to  give 
the  preference  to  foreign  shipping.  The  country  was  inun- 
dated by  imported  goods,  sold  for' the  most  part  by  foreign 
agents.  Domestic  fabrics,  whenever  attempted,  were  im- 
mediately crushed  by  this  competition.  For  want  of  uni- 
form national  legislation,  the  rates  of  duties  upon  imported 
articles  differed  in  different  States,  which  in  some  instances 
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avowedly  endeavored,  in  this  way,  to  undermine  each  other 
in  reference  to  foreign  trade.  Not  merely  the  United 
States  collectively,  but  the  individual  states,  were  loaded 
with  debt ;  the  last  cow  of  the  fanner  was  in  some  cases 
taken  in  Massachusetts  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  Tosuch  a  point  of  depression  had  the  commerce 
of  Boston  sunk,  that  the  principal  men  of  business  under- 
took, two  or  three  years  after  the  war,  to  raise  a  fund  by 
subscription  to  build  one  or  two  small  vessels. 

This  state  of  things  held  out  but  little  encouragement  for 
young  men  growing  up  into  life,  especially  when  to  all 
other  difficulties  was  added  the  entire  want  of  capital. 
Such  was  the  case  with  young  Brooks  on  attaining  his 
majority  in  1789.  His  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  died 
eight  years  before,  leaving  a  widow,  another  son,  and  two 
daughters,  with  nothing  for  their  support  but  the  produce 
of  a  small  farm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  such 
a  patrimony  could  afford  no  surplus  to  assist  the  sons  in 
commencing  business.  Such  were  the  auspices  under 
which  Mr.  Brooks  entered  life^ — the  most  favorable,  how- 
ever, to  the  formation  of  those  habits  and  the  attainment  of 
those  traits  of  character  most  conducive  to  success. 

II. 

But  although  the  state  of  things,  as  we  have  shown,  was 
one  of  great  depression,  well  calculated  to  discourage  young 
men  just  entering  life,  a  brighter  day  was  nevertheless 
about  to  dawn.  The  country,  it  is  true,  was  perhaps  never 
so  distressed  and  embarrassed  as  in  the  interval  between 
1T83  and  1789,  and  yet  it  stood,  unconsciously  at  the  time, 
at  the  entrance  upon  the  high  road  to  the  most  abounding 
prosperity.  Mr.  Brooks  attained  his  majority  the  year  the 
federal  constitution  went  into  operation.  In  dwelling  upon 
the  benefits  which  the  new  frame  of  government  conferred 
upon  the  country,  we  are  apt  to  confine  our  attention  too 
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much  to  great  political  results,  and  do  not  sufficiently  reflect 
upon  its  influences  _pn  individual  fortune.  The  Union  be- 
ing now  drawn  together  by  the  bands  of  an  efficient  na- 
tional legislation,  a  career  was  opened  to  industry  and 
enterprise  in  every  direction.  The  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try again  started  into  being  from  the  wreck  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  from  the  prostration  not  less  disastrous  which  con- 
tinued after  the  return  of  peace.  Trade  not  only  returned 
to  the  channels  in  which,  to  some  extent,  it  had  flowed 
before  the  war,  but  it  began  to  extend  itself  to  seas  never 
before  visited  by  American  vessels.  Not  only  were  the 
ports  of  Western  Europe  resorted  to  by  a  daily  increasing 
number  of  American  ships,  but  those  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  now  for  the  first  time  visited  by  our 
countrymen.  Not  content  with  this,  our  merchants  turned 
their  thoughts  to  China,  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the 
northwestern  coast  of  our  own  continent,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  several  of  which  were  discovered  by  our  navi- 
gators. The  courage  and  self-reliance  with  which  these 
enterprises  were  undertaken,  almost  surpass  belief.  Mer- 
chants of  Boston  and  Salem,  of  moderate  fortunes,  engaged 
in  branches  of  business,  which  it  was  thought  in  Europe 
could  only  be  safely  carried  on  by  great  chartered  compa- 
nies, under  the  protection  of  government  monopolies.  Ves- 
sels of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden  were  sent  out  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  under  young  shipmasters  who. 
had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  writer  of  this  memoir 
knows  an  instance  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century, — and  the  individual  concerned,  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spected banker  of  Boston,  is  still  living  among  us, — in 
which  a  youth  of  nineteen  commanded  a  ship  on  her  voy- 
age from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  chart  on  board,  but  the  small  map  of  the  world  in  Guth- 
rie's  Geography. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1789,  when  Mr.  Brooks 
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came  of  age.  His  quick  discernment  suggested  to  him, 
that  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  navigation  of  the 
country  then  taking  place,  the  business  of  marine  insurance 
would  as  rapidly  grow  in  importance.  This  business  was 
not  then  as  at  present  conducted  by  joint-stock  companies, 
transacting  their  affairs  by  officers  intrusted  with  that  duty, 
and  resting  on  the  basis  of  a  corporate  fund.  It  was  in  this 
country,  as  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial  in  England,* 
an  affair  of  individual  adventure,  in  which,  in  the  then 
existing  paucity  of  investments,  private  underwriters  en- 
gaged as  a  favorite  branch  of  business.  Two  or  three  pri- 
vate insurance-offices  had  been  opened  in  Boston.  One  of 
them  was  kept  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  State  and  Kilby  streets,  where  the  New  England 
Bank  now  stands.f  Encouraged  by  promises  of  support 
from  judicious  and  influential  friends,  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ready become  known,  Mr.  Brooks  determined  to  engage  in 
business  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  entering  the  office  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
as  secretary.  On  the  retirement  of  his  principal  (Colonel 
Hurd)  a  short  time  afterward,  he  took  the  office  into  his 
own  hands. 

The  reputation  of  the  office  did  not  fall  off  under  his 
management.  It  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
leading  underwriters.  His  great  punctuality  and  never- 
failing  attendance  at  the  office,  and  his  exemplary  personal 
habits — already  known  to  friends  and  acquaintance — soon 
attracted  wider  notice.  The  business  confided  to  him,  it 

*  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce  (vol.  ii.  p.  270)  gives  a  curious  extract 
from  the  first  law  passed  in  England  to  regulate  marine  insurance.  This  law 
dates  from  the  year  1601,  and  speaks  of  marine  insurance  as  a  usage  that  "hath 
been  time  out  of  mind  among  merchants."  Anderson  states  that  it  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

t  In  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  example  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-House  in  London, 
which  has  connected  its  name  with  marine  insurance  in  England  to  the  present 
day. 
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was  quickly  observed,  was  prepared  with,  dispatch,  with  ac- 
curacy, and  with  neatness,  and  even  the  remarkably  clear 
and  legible  handwriting — not  elegant,  but  regular  and 
plain  as  print — gave  satisfaction.  As  some  of  the  heaviest 
underwriters  resorted  to  his  office,  no  delay  occurred  in 
filling  up  the  most  important  policies.  The  contracts  be- 
ing made  with  men  of  integrity  as  well  as  ability,  and 
accurately  drafted,  it  was  soon  remarked  that  losses  were 
promptly  paid,  without  driving  the  assured  to  litigation. 
The  risks  to  which  our  commerce  was  exposed  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  great  European  belligerents,  while  they  increased 
the  necessity  of  getting  insurance,  multiplied  losses  and 
raised  premiums,  proportionably  augmented  the  gains  of 
the  office.  Mr.  Brooks  almost  immediately  found  himself 
in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  and  rapidly-increasing  in- 
come. 

Although  commencing  business  without  capital,  or  any 
direct  family  influence  which  could  advance  his  fortunes, 
Mr.  Brooks  no  doubt  owed  something  in  early  life  to  fam- 
ily associations,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  here.  The 
name  was  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  not  merely  on  his  father's  account,  but  also 
through  the  late  Governor  Brooks,  a  remote  relative,  a 
neighbor  at  Medford,  and  through  life  a  steady  and  attach- 
ed friend.  Few  persons  enjoyed  at  this  time  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  more  enviable  popularity  than  this  sterling  patriot. 
He  took  the  field  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  remained 
in  it  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  commanded  the  regiment 
which  first  entered  the  enemy's  lines  at  Saratoga.  He-  pos- 
sessed the  personal  friendship  and  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  illustrious  associates  in  arms.  After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  government,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
marshal  of  Massachusetts.  To  be  of  his  name  and  kindred 
was  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  young  man  just  com- 
ing into  life  in  this  region.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  ha- 
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bitual  personal  intercourse  with  a  man  of  Gov.  Brooks's 
various  experience  of  affairs  and  high  practical  intelligence, 
must  have  been  of  great  value  in  every  respect  to  his  youth- 
ful relative. 

Not  less  valuable  must  have  been  his  connection  with 
Judge  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Charlestown,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married  in  1792,  a  circumstance  which  will 
justify  us  in  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  this  honored 
name.  Judge  Gorham  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  re- 
spected, and  influential  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Few 
persons  equaled  him  in  foresight  and  breadth  of  concep- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  projectors  of  Charles- 
town  bridge — the  first  work  of  that  size  in  the  United  States, 
and  deemed  at  the  time  one  of  great  risk.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  more  than  once,  and  in  1784 
presided  over  that  body.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
catch  a  clear  view  of  the  importance  of  the  western  country. 
He  saw  it  plainly  when  scarce  any  one  else  saw  it.  Be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  before  the 
adjustment  of  the  territorial  disputes  between  many  of  the 
conterminous  States,  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  In- 
dian title,  before  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  Judge 
Gorham  staked  all  he  was  worth  and  more,  on  a  purchase, 
in  connection  with  Oliver  Phelps,  of  an  immense  tract  of 
land  on  the  Genesee  river,  now  composing  ten  or  twelve 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  territory  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  but  the  property  of  the 
soil  was  in  Massachusetts.  Although  the  land  was  pur- 
chased for  a  few  cents  the  acre,  so  little  confidence  was 
then  felt  in  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  country,  that 
Messrs.  Gorham  and  Phelps  could  find  scarce  any  one  to 
purchase  under  them,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  but 
the  small  portion  of  land,  which  their  limited  private  means 
enabled  them  to  retain.  Mr.  Phelps,  however,  and  the 
oldest  son  of  Judge  Gorham,  emigrated  to  Canandaigua, 
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and  became  the  pioneers  of  settlement  in  Western  New 
York. 

Although  obliged  to  retreat  without  material  benefit 
from  an  enterprise  which  promised  much  more  than  afflu- 
ence, Judge  Gorham's  disappointment  detracted  nothing 
from  his  standing  or  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution ;  and 
when  that  body  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Judge 
Gorham  was  daily  called  by  General  Washington  to  fill  the 
chair  for  the  space  of  three  months.  Few  persons  in  this 
part  of  this  country  were,  of  course,  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  constitution ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
through  the  matrimonial  connection  alluded  to,  had  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Brooks.  At  110 
period  of  his  life  a  partisan,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  standing  wholly  aloof  from  politics,  few  men  reflect- 
ed more  upon  the  principles  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  more  highly  appreciated  its  value.  He  was  a 
federalist  of  the  school  of  Washington. 

Although  fond  of  books,  and  regretting  the  want  of  a 
literary  education,  Mi*.  Brooks,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
had  but  little  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  in  reading.  Never 
permitting  his  business  to  fall  into  arrears,  he  was  often  at 
his  office  till  midnight ;  and  what  little  time  he  could  spare 
for  books  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  writers  on  the 
law  of  insurance.  One  of  his  underwriters  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  him,  "  That  old  pen,  which  you  are  wear- 
ing to  a  stub,  is  worth  a  fortune  to  you." 

It  may'be  of  some  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  Boston,  and  not  out  of  place  in  a  narrative  of 
this  kind,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Brooks,  on  his  marriage,  lived 
in  a  small  brick  house,  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Wa- 
ter streets,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  spacious 
granite  building  of  Simmons  &  Co.  A  considerable  part 
of  Congress-street,  of  Washington-street,  and  even  State- 
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street,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  private  dwellings  and 
boarding-houses.  Mr.  Joseph  Barrell's  beautiful  gardens, 
extending  from  Summer-street,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  a  fish-pond,  occupied  the  space  which  is  now  Franklin- 
place.  In  the  year  1793  a  commencement  was  made  in 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  which  now  form  the  place ; 
the  first  block  of  brick  buildings  put  up  in  Boston.*  Af- 
ter living  some  years  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Water 
streets,  Mr.  Brooks  removed  to  the  corner  of  Atkinson  and 
Purchase  streets,  to  a  house  still  standing,  but  no  longer 
occupied  as  a  private  residence.  In  1834  he  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  High 
streets,  and  soon  after  purchased  the  house  of  Mr.  "Webster, 
at  the  corner  of  High-street  and  Summer-street,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  his  death.  All  these  localities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  have  greatly  changed  their 
character  within  twenty  years. 

III. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Mr.  Brooks  commenced 
business  at  a  period  of  great  and  general  depression,  when 
the  country  was  laboring  especially  under  a  want  of  capi- 
tal. An  event  shortly  afterward  occurred,  which  exercised 
a  very  important  influence  in  this  respect,  without  how- 
ever disturbing  the  even  tenor  of  his  business  pursuits. 
We  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  funding  system. 

At  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, a  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1789,  "  that  the  House  consider  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  public  credit  as  a 
matter  of  high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  pros- 
perity," and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  to  report  the 

*  Snow's  History  of  Boston,  p.  321. 
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same  to  the  House  at  its  next  session.  In  compliance  with 
this  resolution,  an  extremely  able  report  was  made  by  the 
secretary  (General  Hamilton)  on  the  9th  of  January  follow- 
ing, and  the  act  establishing  the  funding  system  passed 
the  two  Houses,  and  was  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton, on  the  4th  of  August,  if  90.  The  political  history  of 
our  country  contains  tne  record  of  no  measure  of  internal 
administration  more  important.  It  was  to  this  report  and 
the  system  founded  upon  it,  that  Mr.  Webster  alluded  when 
he  said  of  Hamilton :  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  burst  forth. 
He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit,  and  it  sprang 
upon  its  feet."* 

This  great  measure  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  re- 
flecting men,  both  in  a  financial  and  political  light.  In  the 
latter  aspect  it  was  identical  with  the  momentous  question 
of  the  new  government ;  and  if  that  could  be  made  sure, 
nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  solidity  of  the  finan- 
cial system  projected  by  the  genius  of  Hamilton.  In  like 
manner  the  success  of  the  new  plan  of  finance  was  all-im- 
portant to  the  stability  of  the  new  government.  The  per- 
sonal and  political  associations  of  Mr.  Brooks,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  predisposed  him,  both  as  a  patriot 
and  a  man  of  business,  to  hopeful  views  of  the  success  of 
the  entire  system. 

The  two  great  features  of  the  funding  system  were  a  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  interest,  on  certain  conditions, 
upon  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  the  war-debt  of  the  individual  States. 
The  effect  of  the  two  provisions  was  to  give  full  value  to  a 
capital  of  above  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
worse  than  unproductive,  for  it  hung  like  a  dead  weight 


*  Webster's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  -200. 
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upon  the  credit  of  the  country.  Its  average  nominal  value, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  about 
four  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Reposing  confidence  in  the  principles  on  which  the  pub- 
lic credit  was  organized  by  Congress,  according  to  the 
plans. of  General  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  the  prospects  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Brooks  invested  his'  own  little  accumula- 
tions (he  had  been  but  a  single  year  in  business)  in  the 
public  funds,  and  also  made  use,  to  a  small  extent,  of  the 
credit  of  a  wealthy  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  kindly 
offered  him  for  that  purpose.  He  was,  however,  from  dis- 
position and  principle,  opposed  to  speculation ;  his  means 
were  limited  ;  and  his  purchases  were  delayed  till  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  adoption  of  the  funding  system  had  brought 
the  public  securities  nearly  to  their  true  value.  The  sum 
total  of  his  gains  from  this  source  was  accordingly  too  in- 
considerable to  be  named. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  indebted,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  to  great 
speculative  profits.  His  prosperity  was  the  result  of  perse- 
vering attention  to  his  regular  business,  and  to  the  good 
judgment  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  such  subsidiary 
advantages  as  fairly  came  in  his  way,  without  risk  and 
without  resorting  to  borrowed  money.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  practice,  at  that  time  very  general,  on 
the  part  of  persons  not  engaged  in  trade,  of  sending  what 
were  called  "  adventures."  This  was  done,  by  the  aid  of 
business  friends,  by  all  classes  of  the  community  ; — by  pro- 
fessional men,  by  females,  and  minors.  Mr.  Brooks's  posi- 
tion in  an  assurance  office  kept  him  necessarily,  at  all  times, 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  and  course  of  trade,  and 
gave  him  great  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
this  kind,  which  he  pursued  for  several  years,  to  the  extent 
of  his  means,  and  with  uniform  success. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  for  the  information  of 
rhe  youthful  reader,  that,  from  his  first  commencement  in 
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business,  Mr.  Brooks's  accounts  were  kept  with  great  exact- 
ness. To  this  habit  he  attached  the  highest  importance. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  bookkeeping  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  at  that  period,  as  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  this  country,  as 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  in  England,  it  was  not  the 
universal  practice  of  merchants, — except  those  who  were  in 
very  extensive  business, — to  have  a  regular  set  of  books 
kept  by  a  partner  or  clerk.  The  transactions  of  the  day 
were  entered  in  a  waste,  and  once  or  twice  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  business,  a  professed  bookkeeper, — 
well  versed  in  what  were  considered  the  mysteries  of  his 
calling, — came  and  compiled  the  journal  and  ledger.  It 
was  only  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  have  the 
books  wholly  kept  within  the  establishment,  and  that  the 
system  of  double  entry  was  reduced  substantially  to  its 
present  form.*  Mr.  Brooks  very  early  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it,  and  kept  all  his  books  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  often  enforced  upon  young  men 
just  entering  a  business  life  the  utmost  importance  of  sys- 
tem and  punctuality  in  this  respect. 

The  first  organization  of  political  parties  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  took  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking ;  and  the  funding  system  was  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  they  differed.  The  division  was  that  of 
Federalists  and  Antifederalists,  that  is,  supporters  and  op- 
posers  of  the  present  Constitution.  One  of  the  objections 
taken  by  the  latter  to  the  new  frame  of  government  was, 
that  it  created  a  central  power  too  strong  for  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  funding  system  was  supposed  to  tend  in 

*  The  work  of  Booth,  which  contributed  materially  to  this  result,  was  pub- 
lished in  England  so  lately  as  1789.  He  had  been  a  practical  merchant  both  in 
London  and  New  York.  The  former  treatises  had  been  drawn  up  by  professed 
accountants. 
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the  same  direction.  Experience  only  could  overthrow 
these  errors,  and  show  that  the  States  had  as  great  an  in- 
terest as  the  general  government  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  credit.  With  the  successful  working  of  the  new 
government,  the  name  of  Antifederalist  as  a  party  designa- 
tion was  exchanged  for  Republican.  But  the  designation 
of  Federalist  did  not  for  some  time  become  unpopular. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  great  leader  of  the  opposing  party,  as 
late  as  1801,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  said,  "  We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans, 
we  are  all  federalists." 

Mr.  Brooks,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  belonged  to 
the  federal  party,  though  taking  no  active  part  in  political 
controversy,  and  wholly  destitute,  at  every  period  of  his 
life,  of  political  ambition.  The  party  politics  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  unfortunately  connected  themselves  in  a 
great  degree  with  the  struggles  of  England  and  France.  An 
enlightened  nationality  had  hardly  developed  itself.  Both 
belligerents  violated  our  neutral,  rights,  but  the  good  faith 
with  which  England,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  indemnified  our  merchants  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  property  illegally  captured,  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  France,  who  posi- 
tively refused  payment,  except  upon  impracticable  condi- 
tions, for  contemporaneous  spoliations,  much  greater  in 
amount,  but  equally  unwarranted  in  character.  We  refer 
to  those  claims,  which,  by  a  kind  of  diplomatic  juggle, 
were  thrown  upon  our  own  government  by  the  convention 
with  France  of  1800,  and  which,  being  thus  transferred  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  a  most  valuable 
consideration,  remain,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  uncompensated 
to  the  present  day;  the  only  class  of  spoliations  upon 
American  commerce  for  which  sooner  or  later  some  indem- 
nification has  not  been  made.  Each  house  of  Congress  has 
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at  different  times  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  claims, 
and  made  moderate  provision  for  their  satisfaction.  But  it 
has  in  most  cases  happened  that  the  bills  of  the  Senate 
have  been  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  one 
occasion  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  President.* 

It  was  natural,  in  the  havoc  of  our  neutral  commerce, 
occasioned  by  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  belligerents  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  that  business  men  intimately  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  country  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  take  sides  with  England,  who  admitted,  and  to 
some  extent  repaired  her  wrong,  rather  than  with  France, 
who  persisted  in  denying  us  justice.  We  speak  exclusively 
of  events  prior  to  1800. 

But  notwithstanding  the  belligerent  depredations  upon 
our  growing  commerce  from  the  commencement  of  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, — 
which  was  precisely  the  period  of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  busi- 
ness life, — it  was  a  time  of  prosperity  both  for  the  country 
at  large  and  for  the  town  of  Boston.  The  population  of 
the  town  between  1765  and  1790  had  increased  only  from 
15,520  to  18,038.  Between  1790  and  1800  it  rose  from  the 
last  named  amount  to  24,937.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
crease of  commercial  capital  was  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
Few  large  fortunes  were  accumulated  before  the  revolution, 
although  the  laws  were  more  favorable  than  at  the  present 
time,  to  their  being  kept  together.  The  chief  foundations 
of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  were  laid  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rapid  development  of 
our  navigation  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
especially  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Union.  Mr. 

*  Since  this  paragraph  was  first  printed,  another  bill  for  the  partial  payment 
of  these  claims,  passed  by  large  majorities  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  President. 
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Brooks's  intimate  connection  with  this  great  interest  will 
justify  us  in  alluding  for  a  moment  to  a  few  facts,  which 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  country  in  that  respect,  and 
show  how  honorably  Boston  was  associated  with  the  new 
branches  of  foreign  trade. 

The  first  American  vessel  which  was  sent  to  Canton,  the 
Empress  of  China,  sailed  from  New  York  in  1784,  and 
was  owned  principally  in  that  city  and  Philadelphia.  The 
conduct  of  the  voyage  was  however  intrusted  to  Major 
Samuel  Shaw,  himself  a  Bostonian,  and  the^  son  of  a  re- 
spectable Boston  merchant,  who,  after  serving  with  great 
credit  as  an  artillery  officer  during  the  whole  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  country  by 
his  agency  in  opening  the  China  trade.* 

The  first  American  vessels  that  visited  the  northwestern 
coast  of  this  continent,  the  "Washington  and  the  Columbia. 
were  owned  and  fitted  out  from  Boston  in  1787,  the  AVashing- 
ton  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Gray.  Among  those  who 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  were  the  well-remembered  names 
of  Joseph  Barrell  and  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  latter  gentle- 
man afterward  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  trade 
pursued  for  many  years,  and  with  great  success,  by  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  Capt.  Gray,  it  is  well  known,  dis-  _ 
covered  the  entrance  into  the  Columbia  river  (which  was 
named  from  one  of  the  two  vessels  just  mentioned),  and,  in 
a  subsequent  voyage,  pointed  it  out  to  Vancouver.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  M~as  a  somewhat,  amusing  circumstance, 
in  our  controversy  with  England  about  Oregon,  that  the 


*  Major  Shaw  was  the  first  American  Consul  at  Canton.  He  was  the  uncle 
and  early  friend  of  the  late  lamented  Kobert  G.  Shaw  of  Boston,  who  himself 
did  so  much  to  render  the  name  of  "  Boston  Merchant"  a  title  of  honor.  See 
the  highly  interesting  publication,  "  The  Journals  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw,  the 
first  American  Consul  at  Canton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,1'  by  President 
Quiucy. 
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British  claim  rested,  in  part,  on  the  pretension  that  Van- 
couver discovered  the  Columbia. 

These  first  achievements  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  ocean  were  followed  by  those 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Ingraham,  Capt.  Josiah  Roberts,  and  Capt. 
James  Magee,  and  other  enterprising  and  intelligent  New 
England  shipmasters,  to  whose  courage,  energy,  and  nauti- 
cal skill  justice  has  not  been  done.  They  traversed  unex- 
plored tracts  of  the  great  ocean,  they  landed  upon  islands 
laid  down  on  no  charts,  and  traded  with  powerful  and  fero- 
cious tribes  on  remote  and  inhospitable  coasts,  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  had  in 
this  city  an  institution  like  the  Salem  East  India  Museum, 
where  their  log-books  and  journals  might  be  preserved.  In 
private  hands  there  is  danger  of  their  being  lost,  as  some,  it 
may  be  feared,  have  been  already.  It  is  probable  that  the 
only  still-existing  record  of  voyages,  which  for  length,  skill 
in  navigation,  and  addition  to  geographical  science,  deserve 
a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  books  of  the  insurance  offices  in  State-street,  between 
1789  and  1803. 

IV. 

The  active  part  of  Mr.  Brooks's  business  life  was  passed, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  between  the  years  of  1789  and 
1803,  at  which  time  he  relinquished  his  office  in  State- 
street,  being  then  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  ten  last 
years  of  this  period  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  existing  war  in  Europe 
threw  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
leading  belligerents,  equally  violent  and  capricious,  while 
they  tended  to  derange  the  regular  courses  of  trade,  gave 
proportionably  greater  activity  to  the  business  of  insurance. 
It  was  accordingly  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Brooks's  most  rapid 
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accumulations  were  made.  He  sometimes  himself  referred 
to  this  period  of  his  life,  as  one  of  great  and  even  danger- 
ous prosperity.  To  use  the  language  of  a  judicious  obituary 
notice,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Register  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  :*  "  Though  little  inclined  at  any  time 
to  speak  of  himself,  he  did  occasionally,  when  alluding  to 
that  time,  remark,  that  '  he  then  made  money  enough  to 
turn  any  man's  head.'  But  the  reason  why  we  mention 
this  fact  is,  that  it  did  not  turn  his  head.  It  is  a  remark 
long  since  made  by  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  that 
extraordinary  success  forms  the  test  of  a  weak  mind,  the 
failure  to  sustain  which  often  shows  that  it  is  far  harder  to 
keep  than  to  acquire.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Brooks,  in  his  active  pursuits,  was  his  moderation  in 
success.  To  him,  extravagant  profits  were  no  temptation  to 
enter  into  hazardous  enterprises." 

The  quiet  life  of  an  unambitious  man  of  business  affords 
but  few  occurrences  for  the  biographer.  The  most  instruc- 
tive treatment  of  such  a  subject  is,  if  possible,  to  convey  a 
lively  impression  of  the  general  state  of  the  times.  Condi- 
tions of  society,  of  great  importance  in  the  aggregate,  are 
made  up  of  parts  and  elements,  which,  when  taken  singly, 
may  be  of  little  individual  interest.  We  have,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  memoir,  recorded  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
general  course  of  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  life.  It  was  marked  by  two 
striking  characteristics,  viz.,  the  ease  and  the  courage  with 
which  men  embarked,  with  small  means,  in  distant  and 
far-reaching  adventure,  and  the  prudence  and  moderation 
which  governed  their  proceedings,  and  guided  them  to  a 
successful  result.  The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  merchants  and  men  of  business,  in  whom  energy, 
moral  courage,  caution,  and  liberality  were  all  remarkably 
combined. 


Written  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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If  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  in- 
terest of  this  sketch  to  dwell  upon  the  characters  of  Mr. 
Brooks's  prominent  contemporaries  and  associates,  the  men 
who  frequented  his  office  as  underwriters  or  as  parties  seek- 
ing to  be  insured,  the  companions  of  his  social  hours,  and 
co-members  with  him  of  the  community  to  which  their 
principles,  manners,  and  course  of  life  gave  its  character- 
istic features.  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  this  in  detail, 
but  we  may  indulge  in  a  passing  allusion  to  one  or  two 
well-remembered  names.  Among  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants of  this  day  was  Thomas  Russell,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  who  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Russia,  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  of  an  old  Charlestown  fam- 
ily (if  any  thing  relating  to  families  can  be  called  old  in 
this  country,  especially  in  reference  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century),  and  resided  there  a  part  of  the  year  till  his 
death.  This  estimable  gentleman  was  regarded,  in  his  day, 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  He 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Arch  streets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  generally  appeared  on 
'Change  in  full  dress ;  which  implied  at  that  time,  for  el- 
derly persons,  usually  a  coat  of  some  light-colored  cloth, 
small-clothes,  diamond  or  paste  buckles  at  the  knee  and  in 
the  shoes,  silk  stockings,  powdered  hair,  and  a  cocked  hat; 
in  cold  weather,  a  scarlet  cloak.  A  scarlet  cloak  and  a 
white  head  were,  in  the  last  century,  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  every  pew  in  some  of  the  Boston  churches.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Russell  built  the  stately  mansion  in 
Charlestown,  which  till  within  a  few  years  was  standing, 
near  the  old  bridge,  used  as  an  hotel.  Though  living  on  the 
bank  of  Charles  river,  on  great  occasions,  before  the  bridge 
was  built,  his  family  drove  to  town  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
four  black  horses,  through  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  Rox- 
bury.  Mr.  Russell,  at  his  decease  in  1T96,  is  supposed  to 
have  left  the  largest  property  which  had  at  that  time  been 
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accumulated  in  New  England.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  worth  and  respectability,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  community. 

John  Hancock  was,  at  this  time,  still  accounted  a  Boston 
merchant,  though  but  little,  if  at  all,  concerned  in  active 
commerce.  He  lived  in  the  family  mansion,  still  standing 
in  Beacon-street,  built  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock, 
from  whom  he  inherited  his  fortune.  In  a  description  of 
"this  earthly  paradise,"  as  it  is  called  by  its  author,  and 
which  was  written  in  1789,  Governor  Hancock's  place  and 
the  surroundings  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  terms, 
which  may  serve  at  once  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  localities, 
now  somewhat  changed,  and  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
times : 

"  In  a  word,  if  purity  of  air,  extensive  prospects,  ele- 
gance and  convenience  united,  are  allowed  to  have  charms, 
this  seat  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union.  Here 
the  severe  blasts  of  winter  are  checked  by  a  range  of  hills, 
thrown  in  the  back-ground,  which  shelter  the  north  and 
northwest  from  the  inclement  gale.  There  the  mild  zephyrs 
of  spring  are  borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  south,  and  breathe 
salubrity  in  every  breath.  On  one  side  the  flowery  meads 
expand  the' party-colored  robe  of  summer;  on  the  other, 
golden  harvests  luxuriantly  decorate  the  distant  field,  and 
autumn  spreads  her  mantle  filled  with  richest  crops.  Now 
a  silent  river  gently  flows  along  delightful  banks,  tufted  by 
rows  of  ancient  elms,  and  now  the  wild  wave,  dashing  to 
the  sky,  rolls  its  tempestuous  billow  from  afar.  Here  glides 
a  little  skiff,  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  polished  stream, 
and  there  the  sons  of  commerce  leave  receding  shores  be- 
hind and  sweep  across  the  liquid  main."* 

The  glowing  description  ends  with  a  quotation  from 
Horace. 

*  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  July,  1789,  p.  396. 
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Other  already  distinguished  or  rising  merchants  and  men 
of  business  of  this  period,  were  the  Messrs.  Amory,  Joseph 
Barrel!,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  first  voyage  to  the 
Northwest  Coast,  Samuel  Breck,  Samuel  Brown,  Charles 
Bulfinch,  connected  with  Mr.  Barrell  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Columbia  and  Washington,  John  Codman,  Samuel  Eliot. 
Gardner  Greene,  Stephen  Higginson,  Tuthill  Hubbart. 
John  C.  Jones,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jonathan  Mason,  Samuel 
Parkman,  the  Messrs.  Perkins,  William  Phillips,  father  and 
son,  William  Powell,  David  Sears,  and  Joseph  Eussell,  of 
whom  the  last-named  only  is  now  living.  Most  of  these 
persons,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  had  business 
connections  with  Mr.  Brooks,  more  or  less  intimate,  from 
the  time  his  office  was  opened  in  1789  till  he  retired 
in  1803. 

The  restoration  of  general  peace  in  that  year  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  made  it  certain  that 
the  business  of  insurance  would  cease  to  be  as  important,  as 
it  had  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. This  circumstance,  with  the  decease  of  a  friend 
whose  estate  it  was  supposed  might  suffer  materially  by  the 
sudden  termination  to  which  his  affairs  were  brought,  led 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  and  while  he  was 
moving  on  the  flood-tide  of  fortune,  to  form  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  from  all  active  participation  in  business. 
This  resolution,  deliberately  formed,  was  steadily  executed ; 
and  from  the  year  1803  to  1806  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
settlement  of  the  risks  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  the 
liquidation  of  all  outstanding  engagements. 

Having  accomplished  this  object  as  far  as  practicable,  he 
was  led,  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  his  leisure,  to  accept  the  office  of  the ' 
President  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Company,  which 
had  been  incorporated  a  few  years  before  in  Boston,  and 
was  the  first  chartered  company  of  this  description  in  the 
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State.  He  filled  this  situation  for  a  few  years,  and  then  re- 
tired definitively  from  all  business  relations.  A  portion  of 
his  morning  hours  were  henceforward  devoted  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  property  ;  but  much  of  the  day  was  given 
to  those  miscellaneous  duties  which  society  at  all  times  de- 
volves upon  men  of  intelligence  and  probity,  known  not  to 
be  absorbed  in  affairs ;  the  direction  of  public  trusts,  and 
the  concerns  of  various  institutions  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.  '  In  the  summer  season,  the  after  part  of  the  day 
was  given  to  the  care  of  his  farm ;  and  at  all  times,  the 
kindly  duties  of  social  intercourse  with  a  numerous  family 
and  friendly  circle,  were  discharged  by  him  with  equal  cor- 
diality and  diligence.  If  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
occupation  as  a  man  of  business,  it  was  that  of  a  private 
banker ;  but  he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  exchange,  and  transacted  no  business  for 
others  on  commission,  nor  for  himself  on  credit. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  being  not  to  give  unmerited 
notoriety  to  an  individual,  but  to  show,  by  a  striking  exam- 
ple, in  what  way  a  person  starting  without  capital  may  in 
this  community  rise  to  wealth,  and  that  in  a  quiet  and  reg- 
ular course  of  business,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful 
in  this  place  to  state  a  few  of  the  principles  by  which  Mr. 
Brooks  was  governed  through  life,  and  to  which  he  un- 
doubtedly owed  his  success. 

The  first  was  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  viz., 
to  abstain,  as  a  general  rule,  from  speculative  investments. 
To  quote  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams's  obituary  no- 
tice, "  his  maxim  was,  that  the  whole  value  of  wealth  con- 
sisted in  the  personal  independence  which  it  secured,  and 
he  was  never  inclined  to  put  that  good,  once  won,  again  at 
hazard,  in  the  mere  quest  of  extraordinary  additions  to  his 
superfluity."  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  was  content  with 
moderate  returns,  and  avoided  investments  attended  with 
risk  and  uncertainty.  He  never  made  purchases  of  unpro- 
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ductive  real  estate,  on  a  calculation  of  future  enhanced 
value.  He  did  not  engage  largely  in  manufactures  ;  feel- 
ing how  liable  they  were  to  suffer  by  capricious  legislation, 
caused  by  fluctuating  political  influences,  and  also  from  the 
necessity,  in  many  cases,  of  intrusting  the  management  of 
immense  capitals  to  persons  not  trained  to  the  business  car- 
ried on.  He  considered  railroad  stocks,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  a  precarious  property,  from  the  passion  for  multi- 
plying such  enterprises  on  borrowed  means,  beyond  the 
real  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  cases  where  ruinous  corn- 
petition  with  rival  lines  must  ensue.  He  contemplated, 
also,  with  prophetic  foresight,  the  endless  stock-jobbery 
likely  to  attend  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  enter- 
prises. He  was  however  at  all  times  willing,  to  a  reasona- 
ble extent,  to  loan  his  funds  for  the  accommodation  of  solid, 
well-conducted  corporations. 

Another  of  Mr.  Brooks's  principles  of  business  was  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  more  than  legal  inter- 
est. Had  he  been  willing  to  violate  this  rule,  and  that  in 
modes  not  condemned  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  he  might  easily  have  doubled  his  fortune.  But 
many  considerations  led  him  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  his 
rule  on  this  subject.  .  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  make  more 
than  legal  interest,  and  he  held  it  to  be  eminently  danger- 
ous to  tamper  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  break 
the  law,  because  he  might  think  the  thing  forbidden  not 
morally  wrong.  This  consideration  was  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact,  that  at  one  period,  by  the  law  of  this  State, 
the  contract  was  wholly  vitiated  by  the  demand  of  usurious 
interest,  and  the  creditor  placed  in  the  debtor's  power ;  an 
absurd  inversion  of  the  relation  of  the  parties,  or  rather  an 
entire  annihilation  of  the  value  of  property.  But  after  the 
mitigation  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Brooks's  practice 
remained  unaltered.  He  believed  and  often  said,  that,  in 
the  long  run,  six  per  cent,  is  as  much  as  the  bare  use  of 
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money  is  worth  in  this  country  ;  that  to  demand  more  was 
for  the  capitalist  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  borrower's  skill 
in  some  particular  business,  or  of  his  courage  and  energy  ; 
or  else  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor's  need. 
He  frequently  said  that  he  would  never  put  it  in  the  power 
of  any  one,  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to  ascribe  his  ruin  to  the 
payment  of  usurious  interest  to  him.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  some  beneficial  public  object  was  to  be  pro- 
moted, he  lent  large  sums  at  an  interest  below  the  legal  and 
current  rate. 

These  views,  though  shared  by  a  few  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
wealthy  contemporaries,  are  certainly  not  those  which  gen- 
erally prevail ;  and  he  himself,  as  a  question  of  political 
economy,  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  usury  law.  He 
thought  that  money  was  a  species  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  value  ought  not  to  be  fixed  by  legislation ;  and  that  all 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose  tended  to  defeat  their  own 
end.  By  tempting  men  to  illegal  evasions  of  the  law,  they 
increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  loans  in  times 
of  pressure,  and  eventually  compelled  the  borrower  to  pay 
more  for  his  accommodation.  That  he  paid  it  under  the 
name  of  commission,  guaranty,  or  premium,  rather  than 
that  of  interest,  was  no  relief. 

It  was  another  of  his  principles  never,  himself,  to  bor- 
row money.  The  loan  from  Mr.  Brown,  above  alluded  to, 
may  seem  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  it  was  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  resembling  less  a 
business  loan  than  a  friendly  advancement,  made  by  a 
person  in  years  to  a  young  man  entering  life,  and  standing, 
pro  tanto,  in  a  filial  relation  to  the  lender.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  this  exception,  Mr.  Brooks's  name  was  ever 
subscribed  to  a  note  of  hand.  What  he  could  not  compass 
by  present  means  was  to  him  interdicted.  Equally  invin- 
cible was  his  objection  to  becoming  responsible  by  endorse- 
ments for  the  obligations  of  others.  Without  denying  the 
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necessity,  in  active  trade,  of  anticipating  the  payment  of 
business  paper,  he  shunned  every  transaction,  however 
brilliant  the  promise  of  future  gain,  which  required  the 
use  of  borrowed  means.  The  bold  spirit  of  modern  enter- 
prise will  deride  as  narrow-minded  so  cautious  a  maxim ; 
but  the  vast  numbers  of  individuals  and  families  annually 
ruined  by  its  non-observance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heaven- 
daring  immoralities  so  often  brought  to  light,  to  which  men 
are  tempted  in  the  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  go  far  to  jus- 
tify Mr.  Brooks's  course.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  as  much  property  is  lost  and  sacrificed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  abuse  of  credit,  as  is  gained  by  its 
legitimate  use.  With  respect  to  the  moral  mischiefs  result- 
ing from  some  of  the  prevailing  habits  of  our  business  com- 
munity, the  racking  cares  and  the  corroding  uncertainties, 
the  mean  deceptions,  and  the  measureless  frauds  to  which 
they  sometimes  lead,  language  is  inadequate  to  do  justice 
to  the  notorious  and  appalling  truth. 

Having  recorded  above  Mr.  Brooks's  aversion  to  specu- 
lative investments,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  pur- 
chases of  the  unsettled  lands  in  the  West  were  regarded  by 
him  in  this  light.  It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  en- 
terprise of  Gorham  and  Phelps,  above  alluded  to,  had  in 
early  life  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind  unfavorable 
to  these  speculations.  The  Yazoo  purchase,  in  which  many 
Bostonians  were  to  their  cost  deeply  involved,  had  strength- 
ened this  impression.  In  a  single  instance  only,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  was  Mr.  Brooks  induced,  and  that  by  the 
urgency  of  friends,  to  take  a  part  in  an  investment  of  this 
kind,  having  joined  some  friends  in  a  purchase  of  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  tract  selected  lay  partly  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  stretched  for  some 
distance  to  the  south,  into  the  interior.  It  Avas  of  course 
admirably  chosen ;  but  after  retaining  his  interest  in  the 
purchase  several  years,  and  finding  that  tax-bills  came  in 
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much  more  rapidly  than  rents,  he  sold  out  at  a  barely 
saving  price — affording  another  confirmation  of  what  may 
be  considered  an  axiom,  that  speculations  in  wild  lands 
by  non-resident  proprietors,  rarely  lead  to  any  great  ac- 
cumulations of  property.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should,  for  any  such  accumulation  must  be  a  tax  upon  the 
settlers  of  the  lands — the  pioneers  of  civilization,  whose  lot 
in  life  is  at  best  so  laborious,  as  to  merit  exemption  from 
any  unnecessary  hardship. 

The  town  of  Chardon,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  purchase  above  alluded  to,  and 
commemorates  the  name  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  hold  any  property  in  it,  a  bell,  presented  by  him 
to  the  village  church,  bore  testimony  to  his  friendly  inter- 
est in  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Brooks  wras  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  chari- 
table corporations  of  the  State — a  trustee  of  many  of  them. 
He  was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  promoting  its  objects.  He  was  a  trustee,  and  latterly 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Congregational 
Society,  and  contributed  liberally  to  its  funds.  He  was  for 
some  years  President  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Boston,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 
When  the  Washington  Monument  Society  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  its  treasurer.  The  sum  raised  by  sub- 
scription was  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  contract 
for  the  statue  with  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  was  for  that  sum. 
Fortunately,  the  work  was  several  years  in  progress,  during 
wiiich  time  the  funds  of  the  Association  were  steadily  accu- 
mulating in  Mr.  Brooks's  hands ;  so  that  when  the  statue 
was  delivered,  after  paying  the  sculptor,  there  were  more 
than  seven  thousand  dollars  at  the  command  of  the  trustees 
for  the  erection  of  the  tribune  adjoining  the  state-house,  in 
which  it  was  set  up. 
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In  addition  to  services  of  this  kind  of  a  more  public  na- 
ture, much  of  Mr.  Brooks's  time,  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
was  given  gratuitously  to  the  management  of  important 
business  concerns  for  relatives  and  friends.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  person  in  the  community,  whose  opinion  on 
matters  of  business  was  more  frequently  asked  ;  and  proba- 
bly no  one  ever  regretted  taking  his  advice. 

V. 

We  have  already  observed  that,  from  an  early  period, 
Mr.  Brooks  passed  his  summers  in  the  country,  on  the  spot 
which,  though  not  actually  that  of  his  own  birth,  had  been 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  seat  of  his  family  for 
generations,  in  the  western  part  of  Medford.  Having  been 
in  his  boyhood  brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  never  lost  his 
fondness  for  rural  occupations.  In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough 
practical  farmer.  He  enlarged  by  purchase  his  patrimo- 
nial acres,  and,  fi'om  the  time  they  came  into  his  possession, 
superintended  their  cultivation.  In  1804,  he  replaced  the 
cottage  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  with  a  large  and 
convenient  house.  This  was  his  residence  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  found  in  these  rural 
pursuits  not  merely  rational  amusement,  but  great  benefit 
to  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  to  the  neigh- 
borhood an  example  of  well-conducted  husbandry.  This 
farm  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  little 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  Mystic  river  has  its  source.  The 
name  of  the  town,  in  its  original  spelling,  Meadford,  was 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  river,  which  soon 
expands  into  a  broad  estuary,  could  here  be  crossed  on  foot. 
It  was,  like  most  of  the  head-waters  of  the  New  England 
streams,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  native  tribes.  Their  rude 
implements  are  still  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plow,  in 
the  fields  at  Medford. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a  few  ancestral 
II 
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trees  which  adorned  his  i'arm,  and  learned,  from  the  pleas- 
ure they  afforded  him,  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  do 
its  part  in  securing  the  same  gratification  to  posterity. 
Many  thousand  trees  were  planted  by  him,  and  the  native 
growth  was  carefully  preserved.  The  beautiful  little  delta, 
which  now  so  greatly  ornaments  the  village  of  West  Med- 
ford,  at  the  fork  of  the  public  roads  near  his  house,  was 
planted  by  him  about  1824.  The  remarkably  handsome 
elm  by  the  side  of  the  church,  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  Chauncy  Place  from  Summer-street,  in  Boston,  was 
removed  by  him  from  Medford  about  the  same  time,  when 
of  a  size  to  be  easily  carried  on  a  man's  shoulder,  and  was 
planted  with  his  own  hands  on  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands,  a  stately,  spreading  tree. 

Among  the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment  which  Mr.  Brooks 
found  at  Medford,  was  the  congenial  society  of  several  per- 
sons of  great  eminence  and  worth,  his  intimate  friends. 
Among  them  was  the  venerable  and  well-remembered  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  the  late  Dr.  David  Osgood,  who  was  set- 
tled there  shortly  after  the  revolutionary  war,  and  continued 
till  his  decease,  the  only  clergyman  in  the  towrn.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  his  ministry,  and  had 
a  great  respect  for  his  personal  character.  Dr.  Osgood  was 
of  the  old  school  of  divines  and  pastors,  and  belonged  to  a 
class  which  has  almost  passed  away  from  among  us,  and 
left  no  successors.  He  adhered  to  the  old-fashioned  ortho- 
doxy, which  prevailed  almost  universally  in  his  youth ;  but 
took  no  part  in  recent  controversies.  He  maintained  in  his 
person  the  great  professional  ascendency  which  belonged 
to  the  clergy  in  other  days,  and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  no 
rival  pulpit  ventured  to  erect  itself  in  Medford. 

Governor  Brooks,  the  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Brooks,  was 
another  of  his  Medford  neighbors,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  warm  attachment,  and  in  whose  society  he  found  a  con- 
stant resource.  His  public  character  has  been  alluded  to 
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in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir.  An  admirable  portrait  of 
him  was  painted  by  Stuart,  for  Mr.  Brooks.  Gov.  Brooks 
was  by  fifteen  years  only  the  senior,  and  they  passed 
through  life  in  the  cultivation  of  an  unbroken  friendship. 
The  governor  was  not  more  distinguished  for  the  high 
character  which  rendered  him,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  a 
man  of  mark  and  eminence,  than  for  the  sterling  qualities 
of  private  life. 

The  late  highly  respectable  Timothy  Bigelow,  son  of 
Col.  Bigelow  of  revolutionary  memory,  was  another  of  Mr. 
Brooks's  much  valued  Medford  friends.  Though  not  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  he  had  established  himself  there  at  an 
early  period,  and  represented  Medford  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  occupied 
the  speaker's  chair,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  individual  by  whom  it  was  ever 
filled.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  for  many  years  a  leading  counsel 
at  the  Middlesex  bar,  and  his  great  conversational  powers 
fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  social  intercourse.  His 
rural  tastes  were  congenial  with  those  of  Mr.  Brooks.  His 
beautiful  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mystic  continue  to 
form  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  village  of  Medford. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  public  characters,  the  social 
circle  at  Medford  embraced  several  individuals  of  great 
worth  and  intelligence,  whose  intercourse  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  attraction  of  the  place.  Mr.  Brooks's 
relations  with  them,  as  with  neighbors  and  townsmen,  were 
ever  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  agreeable  kind,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  passed  through  life  without  being  involved, 
in  a  single  instance,  in  any  of  those  personal  feuds  or  con- 
troversies which  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  in  our  country 
towns,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  individuals,  families, 
and  whole  communities. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  wholly 
free  from  political  ambition.  But  though  he  never  Bought 
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public  life,  lie  was  occasionally  persuaded  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination for  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was,  at 
different  times,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Convention 
called  in  1820  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  first  municipal  council  of  Boston  after  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city.  In  all  these  bodies  he  held  a  position  of 
respectability  and  influence.  He  rarely  spoke,  and  never 
without  having  something  to  say  which  was  worth  listening 
to.  On  questions  of  banking,  insurance,  and  finance,  his 
opinions  had  very  great  weight  in  all  the  bodies  of* which 
he  was  a  member.  This  deference  to  his  judgment  pro- 
ceeded in  part  from  his  familiarity  with  those  subjects — 
from  the  clearness,  precision,  and  common-sense  nature  of 
his  views,  and  in  part  also  from  his  unsuspected  integrity. 
The  idea  that  his  course  on  any  matter  of  legislation  could 
be  affected  by  his  personal  interest,  probably  never  entered 
into  any  man's  mind.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  successful  artifices  of  the  demagogue  to  awaken 
or  foment  an  unkind  feeling  between  town  and  country, 
probably  no  individual  was  ever  personally  less  obnoxious 
to  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  have  their  origin  in 
this  unprincipled  attempt. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks 
was  particularly  turned,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
there  was  probably  none  in  reference  to  which  his  influence 
was  more  beneficially  felt  than  that  of  lotteries.  This  oner- 
ous and  wasteful  mode  of  raising  money  for  public  objects 
was  countenanced  and  resorted  to  in  Massachusetts  till 
1821.  It  had  been  employed  without  scruple  for  purposes 
the  most  meritorious,  and  by  individuals  and  corporations 
of  the  greatest  respectability.  The  construction  of  canals 
and  bridges,  the  erection  of  college  edifices,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Plymouth  Beach,  works  and  objects  of  the  most 
undoubted  utility,  had,  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  dig- 
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nified  public  bodies,  sought  their  resources  in  a  lottery.  In 
addition  to  the  lotteries  granted  by  our  own  legislature,  the 
tickets  of  those  of  other  States  were  freely  vended  within 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
apparent  to  reflecting  minds,  that  no  form  of  taxation  could 
be  imagined  at  once  so  unequal  and  so  demoralizing  as  a 
lottery — none  in  which  the  yield  stood  in  such  ridiculous 
disproportion  to  the  burden  borne  by  the  public.  Where 
the  object  for  which  the  lottery  was  granted  lay  without 
the  limits  of  the  State,  the  evil  was,  of  course,  augmented 
by  this,  circumstance.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  the  morals 
of  the  community  by  upholding  a  species  of  gambling, 
rendered  doubly  pernicious  by  the  respectable  sanction 
under  which  it  was  carried  on,  had  begun  to  be  a  source 
of  anxiety.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brooks,  by  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  statement,  to  concentrate  the  public  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  and  to  effect  an  abatement  of  the 
nuisance. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1821,  a  committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts "  to  examine  generally  into  the  concerns  of  every  lot- 
tery now  in  operation  in  this  Commonwealth."*  This 
committee  reported  on  the  9th  of  February.  From  their 
report,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  lotteries  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  three,  viz.,  the  Union 
Canal  lottery,  originally  granted  in  Kew  Hampshire,  the 
Springfield  Bridge  lottery,  and  the  Plymouth  Beach  lot- 
tery. The  term  for  which  the  Union  Canal  lottery  was 
granted  had  expired ;  but  as  no  part  of  the  sum  required 
had  yet  been  raised,  an  application  was  pending  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  extend  the  charter.  The 
committee  were  therefore  led  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  P.  C.  Brooks  and  Benj.  Pickmanof  Boston,  in 
the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence  of  Groton,  Stebbins  of  Palmer,  and  Hedge  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  House. 
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the  operations  of  this  lottery,  during  the  six  years  for  which 
it  had  been  carried  on.  From  this  statement  it  appeared 
that  tickets  had  been  sold,  in  the  six  classes,  to  the  amount 
of  $467,328.  The  sum  paid  out  in  prizes  amounted  to 
$406,497.  The  incidental  expenses  and  services  were 
charged  by  the  managers  at  $39,988 ;  bad  debts,  through 
the  agency  of  brokers,  at  $24,315 ;  and  interest  on  money 
borrowed  to  pay  prizes,  $2,763.  The  general  result  from 
these  elements  was  a  net  loss  of  $5,647  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  lottery  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  canal.  Thus  the  ticket-buying  public  had  been  taxed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  sake  of  paying  back 
about  four-fifths  of  that  sum  to  the  drawers  of  prizes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  an  absolute  loss  to  the  canal 
of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  an  extension  of  the  privilege  was  asked  for  by 
the  undertakers ! 

Of  the  Springfield  Bridge  lottery,  the  committee  only 
remark,  that,  as  the  time  for  which  it  was  granted  was 
to  expire  in  June,  and  as  the  sum  allowed  to  be  raised 
was  not  yet  realized,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
Legislature,  on  an  application  for  an  extension  of  the 
grant,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
managers. 

With  respect  to  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  which  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  committee  as  the  most  important 
case,  they  remarked  that  it  was  still  in  operation  ;  that  the 
managers  had  lately  drawn  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes,  and 
were  then  drawing  the  eleventh  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible,  during  the  then  present  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  -complete  an  examination  which  should  include  those 
classes,  and  present  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
raised.  The  Report  accordingly  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  an  order  for  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
sit  in  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  ac- 
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counts  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  with  full  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers. 

This  order  was  adopted  by  the  two  houses,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  was  of  course  named  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee.* Their  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
gentatives  on  the  14th  June,  at  the  ensuing  spring  session, 
and  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  Committee  of  both  Houses,  appointed  February  9th,  1821,  "  To 
examine,  in  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  into  the  accounts  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  so  called,  with  full  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  make  report  of  their  doings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  General  Court,"  have  attended  to 
that  service,  with  some  care,  and  now  respectfully  submit  the  following 
Eeport  : 

The  first  grant  of  a  lottery  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  to  raise  $16,000 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  repairs  of  Plymouth  Beach,  was  for 
the  term  of  five  years,  and  was  dated  February  28,  1812.  Among 
other  things,  it  provided  that  the  managers  should  give  bonds  to  the 
town  for  $15,000,  with  conditions  to  pay  over  the  whole  proceeds, — 
without  deduction  for  services  or  expenses,  except  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,— and  should  render  an  account  to  the  selectmen  of  Plymouth  to 
be  approved  of  by  them,  and  then  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  approbation,  and  should  pay  to  the  agents  appointed  by 
the  town,  in  sixty  days  after  each  class  was  drawn,  15-1  Gths  of  the 
proceeds  of  each  class.  Under  this  act  the  managers  were  chosen,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  more  was  done. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  about  four  months  after  the  first  grant, 
an  additional  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  managers, — instead  of 
being  confined  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  all  charges  and  expenses, — 
to  deduct  from  the  sum  raised  in  each  class,  the  charges  of  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  drawing  each  class  of  said 
lottery, — managers'  services  and  expenses  excepted. 

With  this  additional  act  the  lottery  proceeded,  and  within  the  term 
of  two  years,  four  classes  were  completed, — the  first  having  been  fin- 
ished in  April,  1813,  and  the  fourth,  in  October,  1814.  But  before  this 
time,  the  Committee  are  most  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  lottery  ought 

** 

*  The  new  committee  consisted  of  P.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  of  Groton,  and  Hooper,  of  Marblchead,  of  the  House. 
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to  have  'been  stopped.  For  it  appears,  beyond  the  admission  of  a  doubt, 
that,  after  deducting  all  the  charges  which  by  the  acts  tlieu  existing 
they  had  a  right  to  make,  and  which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
$7,767.24,  there  was,  on  the  completion  of  the  third  class,  a  clear  gain 
of  $22,718.97,  leaving  in  the  managers'  hands  a  surplus  of  $7,718.97, 
beyond  the  sura  of  $15,000  allowed  to  be  raised  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Plymouth  Beach.  If  to  this  be  added  the  result  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
gain  would  be  increased  to  $27,038.10,  being  $12,038.10,  in  the  hands 
of  the  managers,  over  and  a~bove  the  sum  allowed  to  le  rained,  and  this 
after  talcing  out  $10,751.07  for  expenses.  In  this  estimate  it  is  true 
that  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  services  of  the  managers,  because  the 
law  expressly  forbade  it.  But  if,  on  a  representation  to  the  Legislature, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  classes,  a  charge  for  their  services, 
though  in  words  excepted,  should  have  been  deemed  reasonable,  the 
General  Court  would  have  probably  considered  that  the  means  in  hand 
were  most  ample  for  that  purpose,  and  would  not,  by  additional  powers, 
have  permitted  the  lottery  to  proceed  any  further : — for  if  it  had  ceased 
at  the  end  of  the  third  class,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus,  as  before 
•stated,  of  $7,718.97,  and  if  at  the  fourth,  of  $12,038.10,  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  managers,  or  to  any  other  object  as  the  government 
might  have  directed. 

Why  the  lottery  was  not  brought  to  a  close  at  either  of  these  periods, 
the  Committee  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  It  does  not  appear  from  any 
of  the  papers,  that  the  selectmen  or  their  agent  made  any  examination 
of  the  accounts  of  the  managers,  or  that  the  latter  presented  any  ac- 
count for  settlement,  on  the  completion  of  the  third  or  fourth  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  your  Committee  have  understood  that  no  examination 
of  that  kind  took  place  till  after  the  drawing  of  the  sixth  class.  The 
grant,  indeed,  required,  that,  in,  sixty  days  after  each  class  was  drawn, 
the  proceeds  should  be  paid  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  third  class 
was  finished  March  28,  1814 ;  in  sixty  days  from  that  time,  viz.,  May 
28,  1814, — though  the  whole  sum  of  $15,000  was  gained,  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant,  and  $7,718.97  besides, — the  town  had  received  but  $3,000 ; 
and  in  sixty  days  after  the  fourth  class  was  finished,  viz.,  December  31, 
1814,  only  $9,110.04  had  been  paid  in  all  to  the  town. 

The  Committee,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  can  only  regret  that  an 
accurate  view  of  the  affairs  of  this  lottery  had  not  been  taken  at  the 
time  of  completing  the  fourth  class,  as,  in  that  case,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  gentlemen  concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  town,  should  have  felt 
themselves  warranted  ingoing  on  a  step  further,  without  first  submit- 
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ting  their  doings  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  as  the  act  required. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  an  additional  act  was  asked  for,  and 
obtained,  February  16th,  1815,  by  which  authority  was  given  to  the 
managers  to  deduct  from  each  class,  not  only  the  charges  of  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  expenses  of  drawing  of  every  class,  but  also  like 
reasonable  compensations  for  their  services  and  expenses  as  were  al- 
lowed, by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  lottery  under  their  act  of  March  14,  1806,  any  thing  in  the 
former  acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  compensation  to  the 
College  managers  was  found,  by  the  Committee,  though  not  mentioned 
in  their  act,  to  have  been  five  per  cent,  to  the  managers  on  all  tickets 
sold,  and  two  pvr  cent,  to  venders,  besides  other  charges. 

Under  this  third  act  the  Managers  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  proceeded 
to  draw  seven  classes  more,  making,  in  all,  eleven,  and  completed  the 
last,  April  30th,  1821.  On  examination  it  was  found,  that,  in  making 
up  their  accounts,  the  managers  have  deducted  the  same  commissions 
and  servicesic/br  themselves,  in  the  four  classes  previously  to  the  act  of 
1815,  as  on  the  seven  subsequently  drawn.  Whether  this  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
Committee  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  Stating  their  accounts  in  this 
way,  however,  the  managers  make  it  appear  that  the  net  sum  of  gains 
payable  by  them,  on  the  eleven  classes,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  is 
only  $9,876.15,  and  of  course  that  the  lottery  ought  to  proceed  till  they 
have  raised  $5,123.85  more. 

The  Committee  have  observed,  in  looking  into  this  statement,  that 
the  commissions  charged,  as  paid  to  venders,  exceeds  two  per  cent,  by 
the  sum  of  $3,152.93,  which,  if  wrong,  would  reduce  the  sum  still  to 
be  raised  to  be  $1,970.92.  There  is  -nothing,  in  point  of  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  managers  from  going  on,  because  there  was  yet  another  act 
obtained  in  their  favor,  December  9,  1816,  Avhich  allows  them  to  prose- 
cute said  lottery  till  they  have  gained  the  $16,000,  with  the  necessary 
expenses  attending  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  several  acts  passed  on 
this  subject.  Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  lottery  was  granted, 
and  it  has  been  in  operation  for  about  that  period. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  state,  precisely,  the  result  of  the 
four  first  classes.  They  now  beg  leave  to  present  the  issue  of  the  whole 
number  of  eleven  together,  as  made  out  by  the  managers.  They  shall 
then,  as  they  trust,  have  given  to  the  General  Court  a  true,  and,  as 
they  hope,  a  plain  and  intelligible  view  of  the  whole  matter,  and  thus 
have  answered  the  object  of  their  appointment;* 
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The  Avhole  number  of  11  classes  comprehended  118,000 

tickets,  amounting  to 

Advance  received  on  the  same,  by  sales,  when  drawing  - 


Accounted  for  as  follows : 
Amount  paid  out  for  prizes,  in  money 
Amount  paid  out  for  prizes,  in  money 


Amount  of  tickets  returned  unsold    - 


-  $594,571  11 

37,300  00 

631,871  11 

-  162,976  00 


Commissions  of  managers,  cast 

on  the  11  classes  alike  -        -  $35,987  43 
Deduct  commissions  on  bad  debts     1,166  14 


34,821  29 
Services  of  managers,  T>y  the  day, 

on  11  classes          -        -        -     2,722  00 

Commissions  to  venders     -        -  15,326  77 
Commissions  to  venders,  extra        1,034  18 

Clerk-hire 

Printing  expenses,  &c.,       - 

Postages    ------- 

Boys,  for  drawing,  rolling  numbers,  making 

lists,  &c.         - 

House  hire,  while  drawing         - 
Counterfeit  money     -        -        -        -        - 
Bad  debts          ...        -  23,700  18 
Deduct  what  has  been  recovered    1,377  86 

Interest  on  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  5th 
class  ------- 

fgip  Amount  paid  the  town  of  Plymouth 
for  the  net  gain  on  11  classes 


r94,847 


37,543 


16,360  95 

1,018  00 

1,669  02 

109  23 

668  50 

1,011  18 

14  00 


22,322  82 
1,000  00 
9,876  15 


$883,000  00 
3,439  75 


886,439  75 


$886,439  75 


The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  add,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
eaid,  that  the  managers,  after  finishing  six  classes,  submitted  them  to 
the  town  of  Plymouth  for  examination,  and  after  completing  the  other 
five,  submitted  them  to  the  examination  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 
The  evidence  of  their  having  done  so  is  herewith  presented,  as  a  part  of 
this  report.  They  deem  it  but  just  further  to  add,  that  the  managers, 
in  justification  of  their  having  allowed  extra  commissions  to  venders, 
produced  a  settlement  made  with  the  Harvard  College  managers,  in 
•which  the  sum  of  $200  was  allowed  for  a  like  purpose,  though  the  con- 
tract  between  the  college  and  its  managers  was  silent  on  that  point. 
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The  present  occasion  affords  good  opportunity  for  your  Committee  to 
express,  what  they  so  strongly  feel,  their  most  decided  disapprobation 
of  lotteries,  and  to  set  forth  their  ruinous  effects  on  those  classes  of  the 
community  least  able  to  bear  the  loss.  But  they  refrain,  under  the  im- 
pression that,  if  the  late  disclosures  made  to  the  legislature,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lotteries,  are  insufficient  to  prove  their  pernicious  tendency, 
nothing  which  they  could  say  could  be  of  any  avail. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  report  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion, 
that  the  objects  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery  have  been  fully  attained, 
and  that  the  managers  have  no  legal  right  to  proceed  with  it  any  longer. 
(Signed,)  P.  C.  BROOKS,  by  order. 

The  foregoing  report  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  all  grants 
of  lotteries  in  Massachusetts.  The  tickets  however  of  for- 
eign lotteries  continued  to  be  sold  to  a  great  and  demoral- 
izing extent,  and  public  opinion  against  their  toleration 
rapidly  gained  strength.  In  1833,  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature,  a  person,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  reputed  in- 
tegrity and  fair  character,  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the 
temptation  of  lotteries  as  to  consume  in  eight  months  all  his 
own  property,  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
his  employers.  On  the  discovery  of  his  defalcation,  he 
committed  suicide.  This  calamitous  event  powerfully  af- 
fected the  public  mind.  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  made  a  very  able  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  lotteries  not  authorized  by  law.*  By  this  law, 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  has  been  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  Simi- 
lar legislation  by  other  States  has  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  It  is  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  a  tax  so  onerous  to 
the  community,  and  "so  demoralizing  to  the  individual, 
should  still  be  tolerated  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  in  other  States.  The  lottery  brokers  in  Baltimore 

*  Buckingham's  Personal  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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still  scatter  their  poisonous  advertisements  by  mail  through 
the  i country,  and  the  main  street  of  "Washington,  notwith- 
standing her  own  disastrous  experience,  is  still  lined  with 
the  offices  of  their  agents. 

VI. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  led  an  active  business  life,  or  had  been 
engaged  in  important  pecuniary  transactions,  for  forty  years, 
without  ever  having  been  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  on  his  own 
account,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  At  length,  after 
three  years  of  preparation,  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  in  1829,  on  a  bill  of  equity,  by  the  administrators  de 
fionis  non  of  Tu thill  Hubbart,  who  had  been  dead  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the 
largest  of  Mr.  Brooks's  underwriters,  and  an  extensive  con- 
fidential connection  had  existed  between  them  for  many 
years.  After  Mr.  Hubbart's  decease,  Mr.  Brooks  made  a 
general  settlement  with  his  estate ;  and  as,  from  the  nature 
of  insurance  business,  numerous  accounts  were  outstanding, 
the  gross  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  by  him  in 
1808,.and  accepted  by  the  administrators,  as  a  full  and  final 
discharge  of  all  claims  against  Mr.  .Brooks.  The  action 
brought  in  1829  was  to  set  aside  this  settlement,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  in  stating  the  accounts  in  1808  important 
items  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hubbart  had  been  omitted. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  claimed  as  due 
to  them,  by  the  parties  bringing  the  action.  "Wilful  fraud 
was  not  charged  by  the  parties,  probably  not  suspected ; 
but  a  suit  of  this  kind,  involving,  as  was  alleged,  a  very 
large  sum,  to  be  swelled  by  twenty-one  years'  interest, 
brought  after  the  interval  of  an  entire  generation  since  the 
grounds  of  the  action  accrued,  and  requiring  the  scrutiny  of 
long-forgotten  accounts,  under  the  almost  total  loss  of  con- 
temporary living  evidence,  was  well  calculated  to  distress 
a  sensitive  mind.  Unavowed  attempts  to  excite  popular 
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prejudice,  were  made  out  of  doors.  There  was  no  individ- 
ual in  the  community,  in  reference  to  whom  a  charge  even 
of  technical  fraud,  where  no  moral  guilt  is  imputed,  could 
be  made  with  less  chance  of  gaining  credence.  But  the 
readiness  to  think  evil  of  our  neighbor  leads  many  persons 
at  all  times  to  take  for  granted,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  in  a  state  of  facts  like  that  which  led  to  the 
suit  in  question. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  parties 
by  whom  the  suit  was  instituted  thought  it  expedient  to 
engage  the  services  not  merely  of  counsel  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  but  such  as  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  bias, 
arising  from  the  universal  local  confidence  not  only  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  rigid  integrity,  but  in  his  punctilious  accuracy. 
They  accordingly  retained  Mr.  Wirt,  of  Baltimore,  then  at 
the  summit  of  his  reputation,  who  was  assisted  by  business 
counsel  from  the  Suffolk  bar,  of  proverbial  acuteness  and 
sagacity.*  Mr.  Wirt,  in  writing  home  to  a  friend  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  alluding  to  his  assistant,  says  : 

"  I  am  following  the  explanations  of  one  of  the  truest- 
nosed  beagles  that  ever  was  put  on  a  cold  trail.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow,  as  true  as  a  rifle  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  to 
see  him  threading  these  old  mazes.  I  shall  have  a  hard 
heat  in  the  cause.  I  am  brought  here  to  combat  Webster, 
on  his  own  arena,  and  I  think  I  shall  gain  the  day,  which 
will  be  a  great  triumph.  Having  grappled  with  my  ad- 
versary before,  I  know  his  strength  and  all  his  trips.  It  is 
a  good  way  toward  a  victory  to  feel  undaunted.  My  health 
and  spirits  are  uncommonly  good."f 

The  accomplished  and  amiable  advocate,  in  dwelling 
upon  the  strength  of  the  adversary  counsel,  as  if  every 
thing  depended  upon  that,  does  not  appear,  at  this  time,  to 

*  The  counsel  for  plaintiff  were  Mr.  Wirt,  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Nichols ;  for  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Gorhavn,  and  Mr.  Warner, 
t  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232-234. 
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have  reflected  sufficiently  upon  the  possible  strength  of  the 
cause  he  was  himself  to  oppose.  In  another  letter,  written 
a  week  later,  he  says  : 

"  Our  adversaries  opened  their  case  yesterday  in  a  speech 
of  six  hours.  I  have  an  exceedingly  tough  cause  of  it.  The 
court,  I  fear,  is  against  us.  The  case  is  intrinsically  very 
difficult,  complicated,  and  extensive  ;  and  is  a  very  severe 
task."* 

This,  of  course,  is  the  representation  of  counsel  employed 
to  sustain  the  suit,  and  wears  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  preparation  for  anticipated  failure.  What  indication  of 
a  supposed  leaning  of  the  court  could  have  been  given  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  trial  is  not  easily  conceivable.  The 
case  certainly  took  a  very  extensive  range ;  but  the  de- 
fendant and  his  counsel  regarded  it  as  otherwise  simple  in 
its  character,  and  clear  in  its  principles. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  Mr.  Wirt  writes  : 

"  I  went  to  the  court  on  Wednesday  with  more  despair 
than  I  ever  went  to  a  court-room  in  my  life.  I  would 
have  given  any  sum  in  my  power  never  to  have  come  to 
Boston.  I  was  worn  out  by  the  week's  trial,  prostrate, 
nerveless ;  and  so  crowded  was  the  room  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  I  could  scarcely  get  in.  You  would 
have  pitied  me,  if  you  could  have  seen  my  sinking  heart. 
And  yet,  in  a  speech  of  five  hours,  I  was  never  better  sat- 
isfied with  myself.  Such  vociferous  plaudits  ! 

"When  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  the  de- 
fendant against  whom  I  had  been  trying  the  cause,  came 
to  me  at  the  bar,  and,  taking  my  hand,  spoke  to  me  in  the 
kindest  terms,  expressing  his  high  satisfaction  at  my  de- 
meanor toward  him,  during  the  trial.  His  friends  have 
been  among  the  most  attentive  persons  to  me.  My  clients, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  delighted."f 

*  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232-234.  t  Ibid. 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  memoir,  to 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the  case.  All  the  facts  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  understanding  of  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  elaborate  opinion  of  Chief-justice  Parker.*  The  court 
permitted  the  settlement  of  1808  to  be  so  far  opened,  as  to 
correct  an  error  of  $2,358,  and  direct  the  payment  of  that 
sum  by  Mr.  Brooks,  with  interest,  f  Mr.  Brooks,  from  the 
first  agitation  of  the  claim,  had  avowed  his  willingness  to 
correct  any  such  error,  if  error  should  be  found  on  a  re- 
examination  in  182G  (when  the  subject  was  first  started)  of 
all  the  accounts  of  his  ancient  underwriter,  whose  name  was 
on  almost  every  policy  filled  up  at  the  office  from  1794  to 
1803.  This  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Brooks,  from  a  wish  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  deriving  benefit  from  an  error 
of  account,  although  he  maintained  that  the  settlement  in 
1808  by  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  (which  was  one  of 
thirty  similar  settlements  with  underwriters),  was  intended 
to  cover  the  possibility  of  any  such  error.  In  his  answer 
to  the  bill  of  equity  in  which  the  error  wras  set  forth,  Mr. 
Brooks  had  declared  his  anxious  desire  to  pay  the  amount 
in  question,  and,  in  his  private  journal,  after  recording  the 
result  of  the  action,  he  observes,  that  it  "  has  terminated  to 
his  entire  satisfaction." 

Never  has  a  more  magnificent  forensic  display  been 
witnessed  in  our  courts  than- in  the  arguments  of  the  illus- 
trious rivals  on  this  occasion.  The  most  arid  details  of 
account  and  the  abstrusest  doctrines  of  equity  were  clothed 
by  them  with  living  interest.  Throughout  the  trial  the 
avenues  of  the  courthouse  were  besieged  long  before  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  every  inch  of  space  was  crowded. 
At  the  close  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Brooks 


*  9  Pickering,  p.  212. 

t  The  error  was  not  one  of  account  in  the  books,  but  in  a  loose  schedule  of 
outstanding  debts,  in  which  this  item,  by  inadvertence,  stood  unchecked,  after 
it  had  been  paid. 
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himself  obtained  permission  to  address  a  few  words  to  the 
court  by  way  of  explanation.  Few  are  the  men  who,  with 
fortune  and  reputation  at  stake,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  rise  before  an  immense  auditory,  comprising  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  for  character  and  intellect  in 
the  profession  or  the  community,  to  add  any  thing  on  their 
own  behalf  to  the  defence  of  a  cause,  which  had  been 
argued  by  Messrs.  Gorham  and  Webster.  Few  are  the 
clients,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  been 
permitted  by  counsel  to  take  the  risk  of  speaking  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  Brooks  was  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged 
by  his  counsel  to  do  so.  A  profound  silence  fell  upon  the 
court,  as,  with  a  voice  slightly  tremulous,  his  hand  resting 
on  the  old  account  books,  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
dust  of  thirty  years  (and  which  were  pronounced  by  the 
bench  such  a  set  of  books  as  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
court),  he  uttered  a  few  sentences  of  explanation,  in  the 
simple  eloquence  of  truth,  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
without  emotion.  The  transparent  clearness,  the  simplicity, 
the  unmistakable  air  of  conscious  integrity  with  which  he 
briefly  re-stated  the  turning  points  of  the  case,  produced 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him  beyond  that 
of  the  highest  professional  power  and  skill. 

It  is  proper  only  to  add,  that  the  court  negatived  in  direct 
terms  the  charge  of  fraud,  either  legal  or  technical.  "  We 
see  nothing,"  said  the  chief-justice,  "in  the  course  of  the 
transactions  of  the  defendant,  as  the  agent  and  broker  of 
the  office,  or  in  his  dealings  with  Hubbart  in  their  joint 
concerns,  which  can  justify  a  charge  of  fraud,  or  even  im- 
propriety against  the  defendant." 

We  have  no  particular  incident  to  record  from  this  time 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Thanks  to 
a  good  constitution  and  the  temperance  and  moderation  of 
all  his  habits,  he  attained  a  good  old  age,  with  far  less  than 
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the  usual  proportion  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
course  of  his  life  at  this  period  is  accurately  described  in 
the  following  passage  from  a  sermon  preached  after  his 
death  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  : 

"  He  is  the  same  man  in  his  retirement  that  he  was  when 
more  before  the  world, — the  same,  but  that  the  hair  is  fallen 
away  from  his  ample  forehead,  and  what  has  been  left  is 
changing  its  color.  What  should  suffer  change  in  the  spirit 
that  was  so  fixed  in  its  sentiments,  its  habits,  and  its  reli- 
ances ?  There  was  no  indolence,  no  selfishness,  no  timid 
retreat,  no  giving  way,  either  in  the  energy  or  the  exercise 
of  any  faculty  that  he  had  ever  possessed.  The  methods 
of  the  former  discipline  guided  him  still.  lie  kept  himself 
employed,  without  hurry  and  without  fatigue.  He  divided 
himself  between  four  different  cares  ;  all  salutary  and  hon- 
orable, and  all  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  There  was 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  improvement  of  his  ances- 
tral acres,  that  noble  and  almost  divine  labor,  which  one 
shares  with  the  vast  processes  of  nature,  and  the  all-sur- 
rounding agency  of  God.  This  took  up  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, in  that  temper  of  silent  reverence  with  which  every 
cultivated  mind  observes  the  work  of  his  Creator.  Then 
there  were  his  books,  which  he  read  rather  for  instruction 
than  for  a  pastime ;  read  with  an  extraordinary  wakefulness 
of  thought,  and  a  sincere  love  of  the  task ;  and  read  so 
much  as  to  lead  me  often  to  think  that  the  understandings 
of  some  professed  students  were  less  nourished  than  his  was 
from  that  source  of  information.  There  were  his  friends, 
also,  and  they  were  a  large  circle ;  the  social  intercourse, 
that  no  one  enjoyed  with  a  higher  satisfaction  than  he. 
He  always  contributed  to  it  as  much  as  he  received  ;  his 
company  was  welcome  to  young  and  old.  No  one  left  it 
without  a  pleasant  impression  of  that  uniform  urbanity, 
which  was  no  trick  of  manner,  but  the  impulse  of  a  kindly 
12 
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heart.  No  one  left  it  without  wishing  him  a  real  and  ear- 
nest blessing  with  the  formal  farewell.  Finally,  there  was 
devolved  upon  him  the  management  of  a  large  estate,  that 
might  have  been  made  much  larger  if  he  had  chosen  to 
have  it  so ;  if  his  feeling  had  been  less  scrupulous,  or  his 
hand  less  beneficent ;  or,  if  his  soul  had  been  greedy  of 
gain."* 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  upon  one  of 
the  points  above  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Frothingham — Mr. 
Brooks's  fondness  for  reading.  No  person,  not  professedly 
a  student,  knew  more  of  the  standard  or  sound  current  lit- 
erature of  our  language.  His  little  library  contained  the 
works  of  the  principal  English  authors,  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  had  carefully  perused;  and  the  standard  re- 
views and  new  works  of  value  found  their  place  upon  his 
table,  and  were  taken  up  by  him  each  in  its  turn.  There 
was  no  new  publication  of  importance,  and  no  topic  of 
leading  interest  discussed  by  the  contemporary  press,  on 
which  he  was  not  able  to  converse  with  discrimination  and 
intelligence.  We  do  not  refer  of  course  to  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, or  literary  specialities,  but  to  the  range  of  sub- 
jects adapted  to  the  general  reader.  It  was  at  once  sur- 
prising and  instructive  to  see  how  much  could  be  effected 
in  this  way,  by  the  steady  and  systematic  application  of  a 
few  hours  daily,  and  this  in  the  way  of  relaxation  from 
more  active  employments. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  fourscore  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  uninterrupted  health,  he  began  at  length  to 
receive  warnings  of  the  last  great  change,  which  could  find 
few  persons  less  unprepared  than  himself.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  and 
his  once  cheerful  step  became* less  firm  and  steady.  He 

*  God  with  the  Aged  :  a  sermon  preached  to  the  First  Church,  7th  January 
1849,  the  Sunday  after  the  death  of  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Brooks.  By  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Private. 
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left  his  country-seat  for  the  city  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  began  soon  after  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  house,  yielding,  without  a  specific  dis- 
ease, to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature,  and  without  anxious 
consciousness  of  the  event  now  near  at  hand.  With  some 
failure  in  the  recollection  of  recent  events,  his  interest  in 
the  scenes  around  him,  and  his  sympathy  with  a  devoted 
family,  remained  undiminished.  Till  about  a  month  before 
his  decease,  he  retained  the  management  of  his  affairs  in 
his  own  hands.  Finding  himself,  one  morning,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  a  matter  of  business  which  required 
his  attention,  he  calmly  said  to  a  son  who  was  with  him, 
"  It  is  time  for  me  to  abdicate,"  and  having  executed  a 
power  of  attorney  to  dispossess  himself  of  the  management 
of  his  property  with  as  little  concern  as  he  would  have 
signed  a  receipt  for  a  few  dollars,  never  spoke  of  affairs 
again.  During  the  month  of  December  the  shades  gradu- 
ally closed  around  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  he 
died  in  peace. 

The  preceding  brief  account  of  Mr.  Brooks's  course 
through  life,  and  of  the  principles  which  governed  it,  will 
make  a  studied  delineation  of  his  character  unnecessary. 
We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add,  that  a  person  of 
more  truly  sterling  qualities  will  not  readily  be  pointed  out 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  eminent  among  that 
class  of  men  who,  without  playing  a  dazzling  part  on  the 
stage  of  life,  form  the  great  conservative  element  of  society ; 
men  who  oppose  the  modest  and  unconscious  resistance  of 
sound  principle  and  virtuous  example  to  those  elements  of 
instability,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  ambitious,  the 
reckless,  the  visionary,  and  the  corrupt.  His  conservatism, 
however,  was  liberal  and  kmdly ;  it  partook  in  no  degree  of 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  past ;  it  was  neither  morose  nor 
dictatorial.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brooks  moved  gently 
along  with  the  current  of  the  times,  fully  comprehending 
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the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the 
country  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  Personal  experience 
had  taught  him  that  it  was  an  age  and  a  country  of  rapid 
improvement  and  progress.  He  recognized  this  as  the  law 
of  our  social  existence,  and  did  all  in  the  power  of  a  man 
in  private  life  to  promote  it.  He  was  never  heard  to  speak 
of  the  present  times  in  terms  of  disparagement  as  compared 
with  former  times  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  great  stake  in 
the  public  prosperity,  he  always  looked  upon  the  bright 
side,  in  those  junctures  of  affairs  which  most  severely  af- 
fected the  business  of  the  country.  His  equanimity  was 
never  shaken,  nor  his  hopeful  spirit  clouded.  He  was 
never  care-worn,  taciturn,  or  austere  ;  but  always  discreetly 
affable,  cheerful  himself,  and  the  source  of  cheerfulness  to 
others. 

Moderation  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  single 
trait  in  his  character,  because  practised  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  most  rarely  exhibited.  Possessing 
the  amplest  facilities  for  acquisition,  he  was  moderate  in 
the  pin-suit  of  wealth.  This  moderation  was  founded  on  a 
principle  which  carried  him  much  further  than  mere  absti- 
nence from  the  licensed  gambling  of  the  stock  exchange. 
He  valued  property  because  it  gives  independence.  For 
that  reason  he  would  neither  be  enslaved  to  its  pursuit,  nor 
harassed  by  putting  it  at  risk.  At  the  most  active  period 
of  life,  he  never  stepped  beyond  the  line  of  a  legitimate 
business.  He  often,  with  playful  humility,  said,  that  "  he 
preferred  to  keep  in  shoal  water ;"  not  because  the  water 
was  shallow,  but  because  he  knew  exactly  how  deep  it 
was.  The  same  moderation  which  restrained  him  in  the 
pursuit,  contented  him  in  the  measure.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  he  retired  from  active  business  in  the  prime  of  early 
manhood,,  with  what  would  be  thought  at  this  day  a  bare 
independence  for  a  growing  family.  His  written  memo- 
randa show  that  he  did  this  with  no  plans  for  the  increase 
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of  liis  property  by  other  courses  of  business,  but  from  a 
feeling  that  he  had  enough  for  the  reasonable  wants  of 
himself  and  family,  and  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  sudden  decease,  their  interests  would  be  greatly  en- 
dangered by  the  continued  expansion  of  his  affairs.  These 
surely  are  not  motives  which  usually  actuate  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament — for  such  he  was  by  nature — at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  with  all  human  prospects  of  a  long 
and  successful  career. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  straightened  circumstances, 
frugality  was  a  necessity  of  his  early  years  ;  and,  as  far  as 
his  personal  expenditure  was  concerned,  continued  to  be 
the  habit  of  his  life.  For  this  he  had  many  reasons,  be- 
sides the  force  of  second  nature.  He  had  no  leisure  for  the 
wasteful  pleasures  which  consume  time  ;  no  taste  for  luxu- 
rious personal  indulgences.  Health  he  considered  too 
costly  a  blessing  to  be  fooled  away.  Temperate  in  all 
things,  but  rigidly  abstaining  from  none  of  which  the  mod- 
erate use  consists  with  virtue  and  health,  he  passed  through 
life  without  imposing  upon  himself  ascetic  restraints ; — a 
stranger  to  the  pains  or  languor  of  disease.  He  was  an 
early  riser  throughout  the  year.  A  great  friend  of  cold 
water  inwardly  and  outwardly,  before  hydropathy  or  total 
abstinence  were  talked  of,  he  did  not  condemn  a  temperate 
glass  of  wine  after  they  became  the  ruling  fashion  of  the 
day. 

Though  exact  in  the  management  of  his  property  and  in 
all  business  relations  which  grew  out  of  it  (and  without  this, 
large  fortunes  can  neither  be  accumulated  nor  kept),  he 
was  without  ostentation,  liberal,  and  on  proper  occasion 
munificent,  in  its  use.  The  passion  for  accumulation  is  in 
its  nature  as  distinct  and  strong  as  its  rival  political  ambi- 
tion, and,  like  that,  is  very  apt  to  increase  with  its  gratifica- 
tion, and  especially  with  years ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Brooks.  His  "willingness  to  impart,  increased 
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as  he  advanced  in  life.  His. donations  to  others,  in  no  way 
connected  with  himself,  exceeded,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  his  expenditure  in  the  support  of  his  family,  and  this 
without  reckoning  large  sums  given  for  single  public  ob- 
jects. He  was  a  liberal  and  discriminating  supporter  of 
every  benevolent  institution  and  every  public-spirited  ob- 
ject ;  and  often  gave  time  and  counsel  when  they  were 
more  important  than  money.  He  gave,  however,  as  he  did 
every  thing  else,  without  parade  ;  and,  as  appears  from  his 
books,  annually  expended  considerable  sums  known  at  the 
time  only  to  Him  that  seeth  in  secret.  He  remarked  to 
one  of  his  sons,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  "  of  all  the 
ways  of  disposing  of  money,  giving  it  away  was  the  most 
satisfactory." 

And  this  remark  leads,  by  natural  transition,  to  the  last 
with  which  we  shall  detain  the  reader,  viz.,  that  his  liberal- 
ity, like  the  other  traits  of  his  character,  was  connected  with 
an  unaffected  sense  of  religious  duty.  Although  sparing  of 
outward  demonstration  in  all  things,  he  embraced,  with  a 
lively  and  serious  conviction,  the  great  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  He  was  a  punctual  and  respectful  observer 
of  the  external  duties  of  religion ;  an  unfailing  attendant  on 
public  worship,  a  regular  communicant,  an  habitual  and 
devout  reader  of  the  Bible.  He  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  doctrinal  distinctions,  but  took  no  interest  in  the  meta- 
physics of  theology.  His  faith  was  principally  seen  in  his 
life ;  and  even  his  business  journal  is  interspersed  with  re- 
flections, which  show  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  religious  duty  to  God  and  to  man. 

Several  respectful  and  ably-written  obituar/  notices  of 
Mr.  Brooks  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Among  them  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  those  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham* 

*  Mr.  Buckingham's  accurate  and  spirited  delineation  of  Mr.  Brooks's  charac- 
ter is  contained  in  Personal  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  181-186. 
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in  the  Boston  Courier,  of  Hon.  Nathan  Hale  in  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  and  of  Charles  Augustus  Davis,  Esq., 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York.  We  would 
gladly  add  to  the  value  of  our  memoir  by  extracts  from 
these  interesting  tributes  to  Mr.  Brooks's  memory,  but  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  have  aimed  to  per- 
form our  task  with  sincerity  and  in  good  faith,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  what  we  have  written  from  the  warmth  of  a 
grateful  recollection  will  be  confirmed  by  the  impartial 
judgment  of  the  reader.  "  Hie  interim  liber,  honori  soceri 
mei  destinatus,  professione  pietatus  aut  laudatus  erit  aut 
excusatus."* 

*  Taciti  Julii  Agricolae  Vita,  §  8. 
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JAMES  GORE  KING, 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  2$ew  Yorla  at  a  special 
meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  5th  October,  1853,  in  older 
to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  public  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  JAMES  GOHTT.  KTXO.,  adopted  the  following 
among  other  resolutions : 

"  JResolved,  That  the  Chamber  do  declare  their  sense  of 
x  the  great  intelligence  and  high  moral  worth  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  of  his  strictest  integrity  and  honor ;  of  his  great 
public  spirit ;  of  his  general  usefulness ;  of  his  liberal 
Christian  charities,  and  of  the  high  tone  and  elevation  of 
his  manly  nature. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  have  no  -higher  example 
than  the  character  and  career  of  their  late  associate,  to 
point  out  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  rising  mem- 
bers of  the  mercantile  community." 

Of  him  thus  commemorated  by  his  associates — and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  second  resolution,  which  holds  him 
up  as  an  example  to  those  who  are  coming  forward  on 
the  scene  which  he  has  so  long  adorned — it  is  proposed-  to 
present  a  faithful  memoir,  which  can  not,  it  is  believed-, 
be  without  interest  or  encouragement,  especially  to  the 
young. 

JAMES  GOEE  KING  was  the  third  son  of  Kufus  King  and 
Mary  Alsop  his  wife.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1791,  at  the  residence  of  his 
grandfather,  John  Alsop,  No.  38  Smith-street,  afterward 
known  as  62  "William-street. 

When  just  turned  of  five  years  of  age  he  was  taken, 
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with  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  England,  to  which  coun- 
try Mr.  Rufus  King  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  by  Washington,  in  1796. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  seventh  year  he  was  placed 
with  Mr.  Brown,  who  kept  a  select  boarding-school  of  high 
reputation  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  near  London,  and 
there  he  remained,  making  satisfactory  progress,  until  1801, 
when,  for  the  benefit  of  acquiring  the  French  language, 
James  was  sent  over  to  Paris  to  the  care  of  the  late  Daniel 
Parker,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  R.  King,  and  long  a  resident 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Parker  sent  him  to  a  school  of  high  re- 
pute in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  mastery  of  the  language,  while  prosecuting  other 
studies. 

In  1803,  when  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  American 
minister  in  Paris,  was  about  returning  home,  he  took  with 
him  our  young  student,  in  order  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  well-considered  views  of  his  father  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  youth  receiving  his  education,  in  part  at  least, 
in  the  country  and  among  the  people  where  and  with 
whom  he  was  to  live,  he  might  finish  his  studies '  at 
home. 

After  a  short  interval  passed  with  his  parents  in  New 
York,  James  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gar- 
diner, Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  who  received  him 
with  some  few  other  private  pupils  into  his  house,  and  fitted 
them  for  Harvard  University.  Into  the  University  accord- 
ingly, of  which  his  father  was  a  graduate,  he  entered  in 
1806,  and  graduated  from  it  with  honor  in  1810. 

He  commenced  almost  immediately  the  study  of  the  law 
as  his  future  profession,  with  the  venerable  Peter  Yan 
Schaick,  of  Kinderhook,  then  old  and  nearly  blind,  but  to 
whom,  as  to  Milton — 

"  The  celestial  light 

Shone  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiated." 
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Mr.  Yan  Scliaick  was  an  old-fashioned,  black-letter  law- 
yer, loving  his  profession,  and  adorning  it  by  an  upright 
life,  and  by  sound  and  varied  scholarship.  Under  his 
teaching  and  his  example,  our  young  student  acquired  that 
thoroughness  which  in  all  things  characterized  his  after  life. 
With  the  superficial  he  was  never  content  to  rest  satisfied. 
This  habit  he  owed  not  a  little  to  Mr.  Yan  Schaick,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  great  regard  and  reverence. 
After  some  months  spent  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Yan 
Schaick,  James  went  to  the  law-school  at  Litchfield,  then 
in  its  brightest  estate,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Tappan 
Reeve  and  Judge  Gould  completed  his  elementary  educa- 
tion as  a  lawyer. 

Returning  home  to  "New  York,  and  thrown  by  family 
association  into  the  society  of  the  late  Arch.  Gracie  and 
his  household,  in  February,  1812,  he  married  Sarah,  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Gracie,  and  from  that  time  was  led 
to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  commerce  than  the  law  as  a 
profession.  The  war,  however,  which  soon  followed,  left 
little  opportunity  for  commerce,  and  he  was  fain  to  wait  for 
peace  before  entering  into  business.  In  the  summer  of 
1814,  when  a  very  large  militia  force  was  called  out  by  the 
general  government  and  stationed  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  King 
was  selected  as  his  assistant  adjutant-general  by  Major- 
General  Ebenezer  Stevens,  who  commanded  in  chief  the 
whole  militia  contingent,  in  subordination  to  the  general 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  military  district,  and  especially  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  King  entered  with  char- 
acteristic method,  intelligence,  and  ardor  upon  this  before 
untried  field  of  duty,  and  he  acquitted  himself  most  abun- 
dantly to  the  satisfaction  of  his  commander,  and  with  gen- 
eral acceptance  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
official  relation.  The  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  of  1814-15,  and  with  the  peace 
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which  was  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  closed 
his  military  service. 

In  the  year  1815  he  established,  under  the  firm  of  James 
G.  King  &  Co.,  a  commission  house  in  New  York,  in  con--' 
nection  and  partnership  with  his  father-in-law  Arch.  Gracie, 
and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  an  old  partner  of  Mr. 
Gracie,  and  was  measurably  successful  in  business.  In  the 
year  1818,  however,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Gracie,  he  broke  up  his  business  in  New  York 
and  went  to  Liverpool,  and  there,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Archibald  Gracie,  established  the  house  of  King  &  Gracie. 

During  a  residence  of  nearly  six  years  in  this  chief  of 
English  seaports,  with  a  large  business  and  encountering 
heavy  responsibilities,  Mr.  King  so  skillfully  steered  his 
bark,  that,  in  despite  of  the  wide-spread  calamities  which, 
both  in  England  and  America,  marked  the  years  1822,  '23, 
'24,  and  which  overwhelmed  his  own  nearest  and  dearest 
connections  in  this  country,  he  maintained  his  own  high 
character,  fulfilled  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  house,  and 
on  leaving  England,  in  1824,  in  compliance  with  advan- 
tageous arrangements  made  for  his  future  residence  in  New 
York,  left  behind  him  an  enviable  name  and  reputation  for 
urbanity,  intelligence,  promptness,  and  integrity.  He  made 
many  fast  and  valuable  friends  while  abroad,  and  retained 
their  good- will  and  confidence  unabated  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

While  in  Liverpool,  he  was  brought  into  relations  of 
business  and  much  personal  intimacy  with  the  late  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  Europe ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  made  upon  that  sagacious  observer  and 
almost  unerring  judge  of  character,  by  the  business  tact  and 
promptness  of  Mr.  King,  and  his  general  character,  that, 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Astor  invited  him 
to  come  to  New  York  and  take  the  chief  direction  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  with  a  very  liberal  salary.  The 
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offer  was  a  tempting  one,  and  made  at  a  time  when,  owing 
to  the  mercantile  disasters  already  alluded  to,  the  prospects 
of  Mr.  King's  house  in  Liverpool  were  not  very  promising. 
But  the  business  to  which  he  was  invited  was  wholly  new 
to  him ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  in  his  character  to  prefer  an 
independent  position — though  it  might  be  less  lucrative — 
to  any,  however  advantageous,  of  which  the  tenure  was  at 
the  pleasure  of  others.  Mr.  King  therefore  declined,  but 
with  such  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  liberal  kindness  of 
Mr.  Astor  as  was  both  natural  and  fitting ;  and  Mr.  Astor 
continued  his  fast  friend  always,  and  had  another  occasion 
of  proving  his  friendship  about  the  close  of  1823.  Consult- 
ed by  Mr.  Prime,  then  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands  &  Co.,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  some  fitting 
person  upon  whom  Mr.  Prime  might  safely  devolve  a  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  his  prosperous  house,  Mr.  Astor  at 
once  suggested  the  name  of  James  Gr.  King,  and  accompa- 
nied it  with  such  eulogies  as  to  determine  Mr.  Prime,  who, 
it  seems,  from  some  business  intercourse  between  their 
houses,  had  himself  thought  of  Mr.  King,  to  invite  him  to 
become  a  partner  in  his  house. 

This  proposal  Mr.  King  took  into  serious  consideration, 
but,  with  his  habitual  directness  and  prudence,  determined 
upon  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Prime  and  the  other 
partners  of  the  house  before  accepting  it.  Mr.  King  accord- 
ingly made  a  visit  to  New  York  in  1823 ;  and  having  sat 
isfied  himself  of  the  expediency  of  accepting  Mr.  Prime's 
proposals,  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  wound  up  the  affairs  of 
the  house  there,  came  back  to  New  York,  and  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1824,  became  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands,  King  &  Co.,  which  then  consisted  of  Nathan- 
iel Prime,  Samuel  Ward,  Joseph  Sands,  J.  G.  King,  and 
Eobert  Eay. 

The  thorough  business  habits  which  Mr.  King  brought 
with  him,  and  the  confidence  with  which  his  character  had 
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inspired  some  of  the  leading  commercial  houses  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  could  not  fail,  and  did  not, 
in  enlarging  at  once  and  methodizing  the  business  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  become  a  partner.  Capable  of  great 
and  sustained  application,  clear  and  prompt  in  his  language 
and  in  his  transactions,  and  tempted  never,  by  any  prospect 
of  advantage,  however  dazzling,  from  the  prescribed  line  of 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  very  soon  created  for 
himself  a  position  and  an  influence  among  the  merchants 
of  our  city  and  country  which  endured  to  the  end.  Pros- 
perity rewarded  his  labors.  In  1826  the  death  of  .Mr. 
Sands  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  firm,  which  was  reconsti- 
tuted under  the  name  of  Prime,  "Ward,  King  &  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  surviving  partners  of  the  firm,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Edward  Prime,  eldest  son  of  the  senior 
partner. 

Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  the  most  active 
member  of  this  house — for  Mr.  Prime  was  already  partially 
withdrawing  himself,  and  actually  retired  in  1831,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  who  had  been  a  hard  worker,  now  willingly  relin- 
quished the  laboring  oar  to  his  younger  associate — Mr. 
King  gave  himself  heartily  to  business,  and  found  himself 
richly  rewarded  by  success,  and  by  the  general  regard  and 
confidence  of  his  associates  and  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes. 
He  did  not,  however,  permit  business  so  to  engross  his  time 
or  heart  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  charms  of  society,  the 
claims  of  benevolence,  or  the  duties  of  a  patriot  citizen. 
Dispensing  always  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  enjoying,  and 
himself  greatly  Contributing  by  his  varied  knowledge  and 
conversational  talent  to  the  pleasure  of  refined  society,  his 
ear  and  his  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  misery,  and 
his  charities  were  ready,  unostentatious,  and  discriminating. 

Although  averse  to  political  life,  he  nevertheless  deemed 
it  a  duty,  obligatory  on  every  man,  to  take  such  part  and 
interest  in  public  affairs  as  becomes  every  citizen  of  a  free 
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representative  republic.  Especially  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  did 
he  keep  himself  well  informed,  and  prepared  always  to 
unite  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  any  measures  which  he 
deemed  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  year  1834,  two  years  after  he  had  removed  his 
residence  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, he  was  urged  to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  congress  from  New  York,  and  consenting 
thereto,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  established  himself  in 
Bleecker- street,  to  the  end  that,  if  elected,  no  technical  ob- 
jection might  arise  as  to  residence.  Although  sustained  by 
a  very  large  vote,  and  especially  by  a  very  gratifying  exhi- 
bition of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  the  city,  not 
easily  aroused  to  political  activity,  he  failed  of  an  election, 
and  in  the  ensuing  spring  returned  once  more  and  finally 
to  his  New  Jersey  home,  coming,  however,  daily  to  his 
business  in  town. 

About  this  period  it  was  that  he  became  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  great  undertaking,  then  all  but 
hopeless,  so  great  was  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  its 
claims,  and  so  general  the  distrust  of  its  feasibility — the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

After  well  considering  the  subject,  and  satisfying  himself 
both  of  the  practicability  and  the  advantages  of  such  a 
road,  in  1835  he  consented  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
company — declining,  however,  to  receive  any  salary.  A 
new  subscription  was  started,  with  gratifying  success.  Mr. 
King,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  visited  arid  inspected  the 
whole  line  of  the  road ;  new  surveys  were  made,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  road  along  the  Delaware  was  put 
under  contract ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1836,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  moved  thereto  in  no  slight  degree  by 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  King,  under  whose  management 
it  was  felt  that  whatever  aid  might  be  appropriated  by  the 
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State  would  be  faithfully  applied,  granted  to  the  company 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of 
dollars.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  which  were  then  dis- 
turbing the  country  rendered  it  impossible  to  avail  of  this 
credit  upon  terms  at  all  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
State  or  of  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  King,  finding  his  time 
too  much  diverted  by  the  duties  of  the  presidency  from  the 
business  of  his  house,  resigned  the  office  in  183-.  Entering 
upon  it  as  he  did  wholly  upon  public  grounds,  and  from 
public  considerations,  and  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  services,  he  was  seconded  in  his  disinterested  course  by 
the  directors  of  the  company,  who,  upon  his  suggestion, 
adopted  a  by-law,  that  no  director  should  have  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  any  contract,  nor  in  any  property  along 
the  line  of  the  road ;  thus  giving  to  the  public  the  surest 
guaranty  that  no  selfish  ends  were  to  be  subserved  by  any 
of  its  arrangements.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assume 
that  although  the  ultimate  success  and  completion  of  the 
road  were  brought  'about  by  other  and  able  hands,  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  by  Mr.  King  as  president,  in  its  first 
period  of  doubt  and  danger,  assured  its  existence  and  its 
accomplishment. 

In  the  year  1832  Mr.  King  had  removed  his  residence  to 
the  heights  of  "Weehawken,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite 
to  New  York,  where  he  had  previously  bought  some  fifty 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  substantial  house.  The  beauty  of 
the  spot,  rough  and  unimproved  as  it  was  when  he  pur- 
chased, its  fine  natural  forest,  and  its  great  capabilities, 
gave  ample  employment  to  his  taste  and  to  his  means,  yet 
never  tempted  him  into  hasty,  excessive,  or  other  than 
gradual  and  measured  outlay  and  improvement.  And  to 
those  who  have  ever  been  exposed  at  all  to  the  fascination 
of  embellishing  a  rural  home,  and  with  means  in  hand, 
have  realized  the  difficulty  of  holding  back,  and  of  going 
only  step  by  step  and  little  by  little,  this  remark  will 
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afford  a  sure  test  of  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  by  which 
Mr.'  King  was  habitually  governed.  The  late  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  when  walking  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  King, 
and  listening  to  his  description  of  what  he  had  done  and 
how  long  he  had  been  doing  it,  and  of  what  yet  might  be 
done  and  the  time  it  would  require  to  accomplish  it,  said 
to  him — "  Half  the  failures  of  eminent  London  merchants 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  ambition  to  have  a  fine  place, 
and  by  undue,  excessive,  and  hasty  expenditure  thereon ; 
but  I  see,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  gone  about 
your  improvements,  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  that 
source."  Lord  Ashburton  was  perfectly  right.  Mr.  King 
was  of  too  steady  a  temper  and  too  disciplined  habits  ever 
to  suffer  himself  to  run  into  excess  in  the  gratification  of 
taste,  or  the  indulgence  of  that  refined  selfishness,  if  so  it 
must  be  called,  which  delights  in  embellishing  Home. 

Becoming  thus  by  permanent  residence  a  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  he  declined  none  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  the 
relation  ;  whether  serving  as  grand  juror,  or  aiding  in  the 
encouragement  of  schools,  or  contributing  to  the  creation 
and  support  of  his  village  church,  or  actively  participating 
in  the  deliberations  and  researches  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  he  approved  himself  a  worthy  citizen  of 
the  State.  As  an  agriculturist,  too,  he  took  pains  to  intro- 
duce the  finest  cattle,  while  as  a  gardener,  he  was  both 
earnest  and  successful  in  naturalizing  and  cultivating  the 
finest  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Loving  and  enjoying  as  Mr.  King  did  country  life,  he 
nevertheless  was  regular  and  attentive  as  ever  in  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  his  business.  By  the  retiring  or  death 
of  the  older  partners  of  the  house  and  the  introduction  of 
younger  members,  sons  of  those  old  partners  or  his  own, 
Mr.  King  had  become  the  head  of  the  house,  and  its  chief 
responsibilities  and  direction  rested  upon  him,  and  they 
found  him  always  ready  and  steady.  As  prosperity  never 
13 
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unduly  elated  him,  nor  tempted  him  beyond  the  line  of 
prudence  and  of  safety,  so  when  adverse  affairs  alarmed 
others,  he  retained  his  equanimity ;  and  steering  his  own 
course  skillfully  and  confidently  in  every  tempest,  he  not 
only  afforded  an  example  and  encouragement  to  others 
tossed  by  the  same  storm,  but  was  enabled  to  save  from 
shipwreck  some  that  but  for  timely  aid  must  have  gone 
down. 

Hence,  therefore,  when  the  year  1837  with  its  sweeping 
commercial  disasters  shook  others  from  their  propriety,  Mr. 
King  looked  on,  not  unmoved,  certainly,  for  the  sympathies 
of  his  nature  were  generous,  but  without  being  at  all  dis- 
concerted, and  with  the  calm  self-reliance  of  one  who  had 
measured  the  whole  case,  and  knew  the  extent,  the  ap- 
plicability, and  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  that  could 
be  availed  of  to  meet  it.  His  voice,  therefore,  his  counte- 
nance, his  counsel  were  cheerful  and  full  of  hope  when 
clouds  seemed  heaviest,  and  his  hand  was  stretched  forth  to 
sustain.  It  was  a  time,  nevertheless,  to  try  men's  nerves, 
as  well  as  credit. 

Failures  of  largely  extended  houses,  commencing  at  New 
Orleans,  spread  throughout  the  land.  New  York  had  its 
full  proportion.  In  London,  too,  several  houses,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  Bank  of  England  set  its  face 
against  a  further  extension  of  credit,  and  this  policy  re- 
acted with  great  intensity  in  New  York. 

The  seasons,  too,  had  been  unfavorable  to  agriculture, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  even  wheat 
was  imported  from  abroad  for  our  own  consumption.  Near- 
ly a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  from 
Europe  into  New  York  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1837. 
The  banks  almost  everywhere  had  imprudently  increased 
their  loans,  the  federal  government,  with  its  specie  circular, 
aggravated  the  evil,  and  universal  bankruptcy  seemed  im- 
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pending.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  a  loan  not  exceeding 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  publicly 
advertised,  received  not  a  bid. 

Mr.  King  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  alike  the 
magnitude  and  the  extent  of  the  danger ;  but  he  also  saw 
and  knew  that  mutual  aid  and  co-operation  would  miti- 
gate, if  they  could  not  control,  the  impending  storm.  He 
sought  earnestly  and  anxiously  to  avert  especially  the  loss 
and  the  disgrace  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  a 
time  of  universal  peace,  and  when  no  scourge  of  pestilence 
or  famine  was  at  hand  to  paralyze  industry  or  to  extenuate 
voluntary  insolvency.  But  the  concurrence  of  causes  pe- 
cuniary and  political — which,  however,  it  is  no  part  of  this 
memoir  to  discuss,  or  further  to  notice — overbore  all  indi- 
vidual eiforts  and  opinions.  The  banks  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  after  a  long  and  honest  struggle,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  unavoid- 
able, and  indeed  indispensable,  in  order  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  further  sacrifice  of  property  by  the  struggling  mer- 
chants in  the  effort  to  meet  their  engagements. 

Accordingly,  after  deliberate  consultation  among  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  banks,  on  Wednesday,  10th  of 
May,  the  following  notice  was  issued  : 

"  Notice  to  the  Public  in  relation  to  the  Banks. 

"  At  a  meeting  last  evening  of  all  the  banks  in  this  city, 
except  three,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  ex- 
pedient and  necessary  to  suspend  payments  in  specie. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  notes  of  all  the  banks  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  different  banks  as  usual  in  payment  of  debts 
and  in  deposits  ;  and  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  community 
to  the  banks  exceeds  three  times  the  amount  of  their  liabil- 
ities to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  notes 
of  the  different  banks  will  pass  current  as  usual,  and  that 
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the  state  of  the  times  will  soon  he  such  as  to  render  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  practicable." 

The  Manhattan  and  Merchants'  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
America,  the  three  dissenting  at  the  meeting  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  hoping,  perhaps,  still  to  sustain  their 
specie  payments,  were  borne  away  the  next  day,  and  fell 
in  with  the  rest. 

The  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  met  the  same  day 
at  the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  numerously  signed 
by  leading  men  of  all  pursuits  and  parties  ;  and  to  an  over- 
flowing meeting  Mr.  JAMES  G.  KING  presented  himself,  and 
after  reading  the  call,  enforced  its  objects  with  great  power 
and  effect.  He  inculcated  "  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid 
and  forbearance,"  as  we  find  him  reported  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  "  and  that  all  should  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  without  looking  back  now  to  the  causes  of  our  ca- 
lamities, though  a  time  to  examine  into  and  proclaim  these 
causes  would  surely  come.  He  said  that  it  was  with  deep 
humiliation  as  a  merchant  that  he  witnessed  this  hour ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  belief  that  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  would  be  temporary,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  in  order  to  hasten  the  period  of  resumption 
the  co-operation  of  all  was  required  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  bills  of  the  banks,  that  he  had  consented  to  present 
himself  to  the  meeting."  He  concluded  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Prime,  and  adopted : 

"  Resolved"  (after  reciting  the  resolution  of  the  banks 
just  given),  "  That,  relying  upon  the  above  statement,  we 
have  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  banks  of 
this  city  to  redeem  all  their  bills  and  notes,  and  that  we 
will  ourselves  continue  to  receive,  and  we  recommend  all 
our  fellow-citizens  to  receive  them  as  heretofore. 

"  That  in  an  emergency  like  the  present,  it  is  alike  the 
dictate  of  patriotism .  and  self-interest  to  abstain  from  all 
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measures  tending  to  aggravate  existing  evils,  and  by  mutual 
forbearance  and  mutual  aid  to  mitigate  as  far  as  practicable 
the  existing  difficulties,  and  thus  most  essentially  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments." 

These  resolutions  were  put  separately,  and  each  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  sanction  thus  given  by  all  the 
leading  men  of  business  to  an  accomplished  fact  produced 
an  instantaneous  effect ;  a  sense  of  relief  was  felt,  as  if  a 
heavy  pressure  were  removed.  Stocks  and  other  securities 
rose  in  price,  and  business  became  more  active. 

It  is  a  coincidence  which  at  the  time  was  gratifying  to 
Mr.  King,  and  in  the  retrospect  is  now  not  less  gratifying  ^ 
to  his  family,  that  on  occasion  of  suspending  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  in  1812-13,  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Rufus  King  was  called  from  his  retirement  on 
Long  Island  to  urge  the  same  views  as  those  presented  by 
his  son  in  1837,  and  that  in  each  case  the  speaker  carried 
his  hearers  and  the  country  with  him.  In  1812-13,  how- 
ever, New  York  only  followed ;  in  1837  it  was  her  hard 
and  humiliating  fortune  to  lead  the  way  in  suspension; 
and  her  example  swept  away,  as  the  news  of  it  sped,  the 
banking  institutions  East,  North.  South,  and  West.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  National  Bank  destroyed  by  President  Jackson, 
was  obliged  to  yield  with  the  other  banks  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  closed  its  vaults  on  the  day  after  the  suspension  in  New 
York.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  King,  with 
others  of  like  views,  was  earnest  in  preparing  measures  for 
the  speediest  possible  return  to  specie  payments.  Disasters, 
however,  thickened  around — the  failure  in  London  of  three 
of  the  largest  houses  interested  in  the  American  trade — 
followed  as  this  unavoidably  was  by  failures  in  the  United 
States — and  the  return  of  a  large  amount  of  sterling  bills 
drawn  on.  those  houses,  added  to  the  general  consternation, 
and  of  course  to  the  obstacles  of  a  speedy  redemption.  Mr, 
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King,  however,  never  lost  his  self-possession,  nor  confidence 
in  the  opinion,  and  in  the  expression  of  it,  that  the  banks 
and  the  general  mercantile  community  had  ample  means 
and  an  honest  purpose  to  meet,  ultimately,  all  their  engage- 
ments. Under  such  impressions,  both  with  a  view  to  in- 
spire on  the  other  side  confidence  in  such  a  result,  and  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  actual  condition  of  money  affairs 
there,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  October  for  England. 
He  was  warmly  received  and  eagerly  consulted  by  bank- 
ers and  merchants  in  London  ;  and  did  not  fail,  by  his  calm 
and  assured  tone  and  judgment  about  the  means  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  own  countrymen,  to  allay  much  of  the 
apprehension  which  panic  and  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
resources  possessed  by  our  commercial  community  and 
banks,  had  produced. 

When  he  had  accomplished  thus  much,  he  went  further, 
and  undertook  to  show  to  the  leading  capitalists  and  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  in  their  own  interest,  if  from  no 
other  view,  they  should  aid  the  Americans  struggling  to 
extricate  themselves  from  embarrassments,  and  to  return  to 
specie  payments.  He  startled  the  bank-parlor  in  Thread- 
needle-street  by  a  suggestion,  that  instead  of  embarrassing 
American  merchants  by  discrediting,  as  they  had  been 
doing,  paper  connected  with  the  American  trade,  it  nearly 
concerned  the  solvency  of  many  of  their  own  customers, 
and  consequently  their  own  interests,  that  liberal  aid  should 
rather  be  extended  to  that  trade.  Again  and  again  invited 
to  consult  with  the  bank  authorities  as  to  measures  fit  to  be 
taken  in  the  crisis,  he  finally  brought  them  over  to  his 
views,  and  gave  practical  scope  to  those  views,  by  proposing 
that  the  bank  should  at  once  send  over  to  New  York  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  coin,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
banks  in  America,  and  to  make  their  redemption  more 
easy  and  early.  Regularly  advised  from  home  of  the  syste- 
matic measures  in  progress  there  for  bank  resumption,  and 
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made  aware  that  timidity  rather  than  want  of  actual  means 
withheld  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  an  im- 
mediate return  to  specie  payments,  he  himself  saw  clearly, 
and  proved  to  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
at  such  a  juncture  a  supply  of  coin  from  that  institution 
would  at  once  determine  the  ISTew  York  banks  in  their 
right  course,  and  render  it  both  easy  and  permanent. 

In  conformity  with  these  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  the  Bank 
of  England  resolved  to  confide  to  his  house  the  consign- 
ment of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in  gold,  upon  the  sole 
responsibility  of  that  house  and  the  guaranty  of  Baring, 
Brothers  &  Co.  The  object  and  the  terms  of  that  import- 
ant movement  are  stated  in  the  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is 
subjoined,  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, W.  Curtis,  to  Mr.  King  : 

"BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  March  20,  1838. 

"  SIR  : — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  yesterday's 
date,  and  to  express  my  concurrence  in  its  contents  in 
respect  to  the  consignment  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  and 
the  returns  for  the  same.  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 
have  also  addressed  me,  guarantying  the  transaction  and 
the  payment  of  the  bills  of  exchange  wThich  may  be 
remitted. 

"  In  reply  to  your  observation  as  to  the  latitude  it  may 
be  expedient  to  give  in  the  time  for  making  these  returns, 
I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention  of  the  bank 
that  any  undue  haste  should  be  exhibited  in  taking  bills  of 
exchange  for  remittance.  I  am  quite  aware  that  any  such 
action  on  the  exchange  at  New  York  would  tend  unneces- 
sarily to  raise  premiums  on  bills.  The  object  of  the  bank 
in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit — the  whole  transaction 
is  one  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  Profit, 
therefore,  is  not  what  the  bank  seeks  ;  but  by  a  judicious 
course  of  proceeding,  the  bank  may  be  saved  from  loss ; 
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and  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  if  the 
progress  of  the  transaction  Mall  admit  of  it. 

"  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix  any  precise  period  within 
which  the  returns  should  be  made.  Having  shown  your 
house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of 
this  great  concern  in  their  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree 
with  that  confidence  if  I  were  to  prescribe  limits  which 
might,  in  many  ways,  act  most  inconveniently,  and  deprive 
the  bank  of  the  advantage  of  your  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, in  both  of  which  I  hope  to  find  a  satisfactory  result 
to  this  important  undertaking. 

"  "Wishing  you  a  safe  voyage,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  T.  A.  CURTIS,  Governor. 

"JAMES  GORE  KING,  Esq., 

Partner  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward  &  King, 
of  New  York,  now  in  London." 

The  first  shipment  of  80,000  sovereigns  was  made  by  the 
bank  the  next  day,  per  packet-ship  Gladiator,  and  Mr.  King 
himself  soon  followed,  with  a  much  larger  sum.  The  solici- 
tude of  Mr.  King  to  hasten  resumption  by  the  banks  of 
Xew  York  and  throughout  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
already  dwelt  upon,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  opera- 
tion, and  he  was  naturally  and  reasonably  elated  at  his 
success.  He  thus  announced  the  transaction  to 'his  friend, 
S.  B.  liuggles,  Esq.,  then  at  Albany  as  one  of  the  members 
of  Assembly  from  this  city  : 

"  LONDON,  March  15,  1838. 

"  I  hasten  to  apprise  you  that  I  have  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 
Prime,  Ward  &  King,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the 
shipment  of  ONE  MILLION  OF  SOVEREIGNS  (in  gold  of  course), 
by  the  four  or  five  ships  for  New  York  from  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  upon  their  arrival,  our 
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banks  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  will  resume  and  main- 
tain specie  payments,  toward  which  result  my  thoughts 
and  efforts  have  been  unceasingly  devoted.  The  service 
which  I  have  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  render  my  own 
city  and  State  by  aiding  it,  in  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
great  and  wholesome  measure,  affords  me  a  satisfaction  in 
which  I  know  that  you  and  my  other  friends  will  fully 
participate.  The  arrangement  was  only  concluded  definite- 
ly this  morning,  but  I  communicate  it  with  all  dispatch." 

The  anticipation  of  Mr.  King  that  with,  the  aid  thus  op- 
portunely and  fortunately  brought  to  them,  the  banks  of 
New  York  would  resume  and  maintain  specie  payment 
was  abundantly  realized.  Already,  in  despite  of  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  banks  of  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  who  formally  de- 
clared the  resumption  could  not  yet  safely  be  attempted,  in 
despite  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
to  come  into  the  measure,  the  banks  of  New  York  had 
resolved  that  on  or  before  the  10th  of  May,  they  would 
resume,  and  the  whole  business  community  of  the  city 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  banks  in  this  honest  determination. 
The  work  was  accomplished  by  the  vote  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  legislature  authorized  the  emission  of  small 
notes.  They  also  created  some  four  millions  of  stocks  for 
canal  purposes,  for  which  the  banks,  by  special  act,  were 
permitted  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  obtain  an  available  resource 
for  the  purchase  of  coin  in  England,  if  needed ;  and  al- 
most without  an  effort,  and  absolutely  without  any  shock, 
the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper  was  terminated  ;  first,  by 
the  issue  of  small  notes  and  their  redemption  in  coin  when- 
ever asked,  and  then  by  a  full  resumption  which  was  com- 
plete weeks  before  the  specified  day  of  May. 

As  the  coin  from  the  Bank  of  England  arrived,  it  was 
disposed  of  on  easy  terms  to  the  banks  here  and  in  Boston— ^ 
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a  large  sum  offered  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
Pennsylvania  at  first  declined,  was  afterward  availed  of — 
and  thus  the  city  of  New  York,  which  had  seen  itself  com- 
pelled to  lead  the  way  in  suspension,  had  the  great  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  lead  the  way  itself  in  resumption,  and  to 
smooth  the  way  for  others. 

The  signal  confidence  reposed  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  house  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King  in  this  important 
transaction,  was  fully  justified  by  the  event,  as  were  the 
sagacious  previsions  of  Mr.  King,  as  to  the  good  results  to 
be  effected  by  such  a  use  of  the  Bank's  treasure. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  a  concern  of  so 
large  import — entered  into  not  without  high  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  conducted  with  equal 
skill  and  fidelity  by  the  New  York  house — was  wound  up 
without  loss  and  with  great  promptness. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1839,  Samuel  Ward  died,  but 
the  partnership,  according  to  its  tenor,  was  continued ;  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Ward  and  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Deming  Duer,  having  been  admitted  as  partners  in 
the  previous  month  of  May. 

The  business  of  the  house  went  on  in  its  steady,  regular, 
and  as  to  profits,  progressive  course.  In  1844,  A.  Gracie 
King,  son  of  James  G.  King,  became  a  partner,  and  the 
house  then  consisted  of  J.  G.  King,  Edward  Prime,  Samuel 
Ward,  Deming  Duer,  and  A.  Gracie  King.  A  diversity  of 
views  as  to  the  proper  scope  and  business  of  the  house  led, 
in  1847,  to  its  dissolution.  J.  G.  King,  with  his  son-in-law 
and  son,  under  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  &  Sons,  con- 
tinued the  old  business  in  the  same  line  exactly. 

Mr.  King,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  new  firm, 
made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  with  a  view  both  to  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  taking  part  of  his  family  wTith  him. 
While  abroad,  though  only  gone  for  some  five  or  six 
months,  one  of  those  financial  disturbances,  which,  if  not 
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regularly  periodical  in  commercial  affairs,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  came  to  try  the  skill,  the  prudence,  and  the 
nerve  of  the  younger  partners  left  in  charge  of  the  house  in 
]STew  York  :  it  found  them  well  prepared,  and  passed  them 
by  undisturbed  and  uninjured.  In  London,  a  like  money 
pressure  and  derangement  existed,  produced  on  both  sides 
by  the  same  cause,  deficient  harvests  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
cessive speculations  in  breadstuffs.  Mr.  King  had  thus 
again  the  opportunity,  by  his  steadiness  of  nerve  and  char- 
acter, and  his  full  comprehension  of  all  the  difficulty  as 
regards  his  own  countrymen,  to  encourage  and  relieve  the 
public  mind  in  England.  He  had,  too,  at  the  same  time, 
the  opportunity  to  manifest,  in  a  very  special  manner,  the 
interest  he  continued  to  feel  in  the  welfare  of  his  late 
partners. 

Mr.  King  came  back  at  the  close  of  1847,  bringing  with 
him  an  increased  measure  of  confidence  and  regard  from 
some  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  experiencing 
most  satisfactorily  in  the  constantly  enlarging  business  of 
the  house,  the  evidence  of  such  confidence.  He  did  not, 
however,  feel  himself  called  upon  to  devote  his  time  and 
labor,  as  in  former  years,  in  so  great  a  degree  to  business. 
His  young  associates  had  proved  their  prudence,  capacity, 
and  industry,  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  he  was 
content  to  leave  to  them  the  burden  of  work,  always  exer- 
cising, however,  a  thorough  and  intelligent  supervision  over 
the  business. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  friendly  and  confidential 
relations  which  subsisted  between  Mr.  King  and  the  late 
J.  J.  Astor.  It  was  a  cherished  wish  of  Mr.  Astor,  many 
years  ago  urged  upon  Mr.  King,  that  he  would  consent  to 
be  one  of  the  executors  of  his  estate.  Mr.  King  was  very 
averse  to  undertaking  any  such  trust,  of  which  the  respon 
sibilities  would,  as  in  this  case,  extend  beyond  the  probable 
period  of  his  own  life ;  but  after  repeated  requests  he  con- 
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sented,  and  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  King  was 
named  an  executor  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  public  library, 
for  the  establishment  of  which  the  will  made  so  liberal  pro- 
vision. It  so  happened  that  owing  to  his  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  consequently  ceasing  to  be  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  Mr.  King  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  enter  upon  the  duty  of  an  executor  without  giving 
bond  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
deceased,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  that  duty.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Astor,  who  well  knew,  and*  himself  shared  in,  his 
father's  strong  desire  that  Mr.  King  should  serve  in  that 
capacity,  at  once  offered  to  give  the  required  bonds  himself, 
but  Mr.  King  absolutely  declined,  not  willing  that  any  one 
should  be  bound  in  the  penalty  of  millions  for  him.  He, 
however,  at  the  request  of  the  executors,  habitually  met 
with  them  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  but  without  any  official 
character.  As  trustee  of  the  library,  he  was  always  a 
punctual  and  interested  attendant  at  every  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  derived  much  satisfaction  from  being  instrumen- 
tal in  shaping  and  directing  a  benefaction  so  fraught  with 
good  to  the  present  and  all  future  time. 

His  connection  too  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
one  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure.  It  began  with  his 
earliest  mercantile  career,  having  been  elected  a  member 
of  that  corporation  in  April,  1817.  When,  after  several 
years  of  absence  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
he  renewed  his  connection  with  the  Chamber.  In  1841  he 
was  chosen  first  vice-president,  and  annually  rechosen  for 
four  years,  when,  in  1845,  he  became  president,  and  served 
in  that  station  four  years.  Over  and  above  the  ordinary 
business  of  this  body,  its  president,  by  the  will  of  Captain 
Kandall,  the  generous  founder  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Ilarbor, 
was  to  be  ex-qfficio  a  trustee  of  that  noble  foundation.  Mr. 
King  entered  very  thoroughly  upon  this  duty,  and  was  in- 
stant on  all  proper  occasions  and  in  all  proper  ways,  both 
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to  render  it  as  beneficent  as  possible  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  instituted,  and  to  confine  it  to  them.  Hence  he  always 
sought,  so  far  as  depended  upon  his  vote  and  influence,  to 
place  all  the  subordinate  trusts  and  offices  in  the  hands  of 
seafaring  men,  to  abolish  all  expenditure  not  needed  for 
the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  the  sailors,  and  all 
sinecures. 

On  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  Chamber  in  1848,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  assembled  mem- 
bers for  the  partiality  shown  by  his  frequent  re-election,  he 
dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  upon  this  important  ex- 
officio  connection  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  expressed  fer- 
vently the  hope,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sailor  who  had 
so  good  a  right  to  look  up  to  the  merchant  as  his  natural 
guardian,  and  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Chamber,  that  this  part  of  the  president's  duty  would  al- 
ways be  faithfully  and  diligently  executed. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  and  political  questions  in  1848, 
was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  anxieties  of  thoughtful  men, 
and  Mr.  King,  after  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
bors and  political  friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  many  of  his  associates — the  chief  commercial 
men  of  this  city — reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion for  Congress,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  district, 
where  he  resided,  and  where  the  whig  party,  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  the  ascendency.  Having  once  accepted,  he 
went  heartily  into  the  canvass,  and  to  the  end  that  his  per- 
son and  his  opinions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  stating  these, 
might  be  widely  known  to  those  whose  votes  he  asked,  he 
visited  all  the  chief  places  of  the  district,  addressing  large 
meetings,  making  no  disguise  of  any  opinion,  and  assuming 
none  for  the  occasion ;  and  dealing  thus  squarely  with  the 
constituency,  he  received  from  them  one  of  the  largest  ma- 
jorities ever  cast  in  the  district. 
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He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  as  a  member  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  on 
Monday,  December  4th,  1849,  and  was  present  without 
flinching,  at  every  ballot — amounting  to  sixty-three  in  all, 
and  protracted  through  nearly  three  weeks,  from  Monday 
the  3d  to  Saturday  the  22d  of  December  both  inclusive 
— for  Speaker,  when  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  was  finally 
chosen,  by  a  plurality  and  not  by  a  majority  vote.  This 
organization  of  the  House  threw  Mr.  King  into  the  minor- 
ity, and  gave  to  the  anti-administration  party,  General  Tay- 
lor being  President,  the  control  of  all  the  committees.  Mr. 
King  was  put  by  the  Speaker  upon  the  standing  committee 
on  roads  and  canals,  where  little  scope  presented  itself  for 
his  labors.  He  applied  himself  with  exemplary  punctu- 
ality and  diligence  to  the  business  of  the  House,  never  being 
absent  from  his  seat,  however  long  and  wearying  the  sit- 
tings, unless  actually  deterred  by  illness.  On  all  questions 
touching  the  revenue  and  its  collection,  the  finances,  and 
commerce,  he  spoke  with  marked  effect,  never  wearying 
the  house  with  prosy  essays,  nor  disturbing  its  harmony  by 
partisan  appeals.  As  a  consequence  he  was  eagerly  list- 
ened to. 

On  the  bill  for  a  collection  of  the  revenue,  his  efficiency 
and  his  practical  ability  were  specially  manifested.  The 
House  had  talked  over,  and  caviled  at,  and  delayed  a 
joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  requisite 
expenditure  for  defraying  the  cost  of  collecting  duties  at 
the  Custom-house.  The  matter  was  urgent,  for  there  was 
no  appropriation,  and  no  money  therefore  available  for  such 
uses.  In  consequence,  the  business  of  the  Custom-house  was 
seriously  embarrassed  ;  every  other  desk  almost  was  vacant, 
for  lack  of  means  to  pay  for  services,  and  ships  arriving 
with  full  cargoes  were  unable  to  discharge,  because  there 
were  not  officers  to  attend  to  it.  Notwithstanding  these 
embarrassments  to  commerce  and  danger  to  the  revenue, 
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the  House  of  Representatives  hesitated  and  objected,  in- 
sisting that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  asked 
a  specific  appropriation  for  each  head  of  expenditure,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  vote  against  the  gross  sum  asked,  al- 
though it  was,  for  the  half  year  requiring  immediate  provi- 
sion, less  than  half  of  the  sum  voted  to  Mr.  Walker,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  a  year's  expense.  Mr.  King, 
feeling  the  great  wrong  and  the  great  suffering  arising 
from  delay,  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  subject,  di- 
gested the  various  amounts  needed  under  specific  heads,  so 
as  to  meet  objections  on  that  score,  and  then  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  from  the  Senate,  in  which, 
after  appropriating  the  respective  sums  needed  for  the  half 
year,  he  employed  this  phraseology — "  and  in  that  propor- 
tion for  any  shorter  or  longer  time,  until  Congress  shall  act 
upon  the  subject."  The  passage  here  marked  in  italics  fixes 
permanently  and  without  any  fresh  appropriation,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  collection  of  revenues  until  Congress  shall 
otherwise  order — a  very  important  point,  since  it  obviates 
the  recurrence  of  any  like  embarrassment  to  that  the  reso- 
lution was  designed  to  cure.  Although  opposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  King 
maintained  with  so  much  precision  and  force  the  merits  of 
the  resolution,  that  it  was  finally  adopted  by  a  considerable 
majority,  and  became,  and  it  is  now,  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  session  the  Speaker,  influenced 
probably  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  House  by  Mr. 
King's  practical  business  information  and  clear  and  ready 
elocution,  without  any  suggestion  or  advance  from  Mr. 
King  or  his  friends,  placed  him  on  the  committee  on  Com- 
merce, wherein  he  was  able  to  make  himself  very  useful. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Crawford,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  his  connection  with  what 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Galphin  Claim,  and  the  nature 
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of  that  claim,  the  Speaker  named  Mr.  King  as  a  member  of 
it.  A  calculating  politician  would  probably  have  declined- 
such  a  questionable  distinction ;  but  Mr.  King,  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  right  purpose,  and  always  ready  to 
follow  out  his  convictions  and  stand  by  them,  did  not  seek 
to  escape  the  responsibility  of  this  position.  He  examined 
the  whole  case  cautiously  and  acutely,  and  finding  evi- 
dence that  seemed  to  him  incontestable  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  he  recommended  its  payment ;  and  discovering  no 
rightful  nor  equitable  difference  between  a  debt  unlawfully 
withheld  from  its  creditor  by  a  government  and  a  debt 
withheld  in  like  circumstances  by  an  individual,  he  was 
unable  to  perceive  why  the  rule  which  would  compel  the 
individual  to  pay  both  principal  and  interest  should  not 
equally  apply  to  the  government,  and  accordingly  he  con- 
curred in,  and  ably  defended  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  recommended  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  Galphin  Claim.  He 
knew  the  outcry  that  awaited  such  a  course  *;  but  his  own 
self-respect,  and  the  utterance  of  and  adherence  to  his  hon- 
est opinions,  pointed  it  out  to  him  as  right,  and  he  took  it. 

With  General  Taylor,  during  his  too  brief  career  as 
President,  Mr.  King  lived  on  a  footing  of  great  confidence 
and  intimacy,  and  none  mourned  more  truly  than  he  the 
decease  of  that  honest  and  good  chief  magistrate.  He 
foresaw  then,  what  soon  became  manifest  to  all,  that 
with  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  a  man  of  such 
positive  character,  such  pre-eminent  merits,  and  such  de- 
served popularity  as  General  Taylor,  a  great  power  to  re- 
strain men  of  extreme  opinions  from  rushing  into  extrava- 
gant measures,  was  lost.  Already  the  menacing  questions- 
connected  with  the  admission  of  Texas,  ]Sfew  Mexico,  and 
California  into  the  Union,  were  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  country ;  but  while  General  Taylor  lived  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  chief  magistrate,  it  was  felt  alike 
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by  all,  that  lie  would  permit  no  violation  of  law  or  constitu- 
tion, but  possessing  himself  in  calmness,  and  standing  aloof 
from  the  hot  strife  of  sections,  that  he  would  guard  the 
rights  of  all,  and  subject  all  rights  to  the  test  of  the  su- 
preme law.  Mr.  King  concurred  entirely  with  General 
Taylor  and  his  cabinet  in  their  recommendations  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  knotty  questions  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  was  therefore  not  pre- 
pared for,  and  did  not  approve  the  sudden  change  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  successor  of  General  Taylor,  and  finally 
passed  through  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  Compromise. 

Against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  particular,  Mr.  King, 
faithful  to  his  name  and  blood,  voted  ever,  as  against  every 
proposition  that  looked  to  the  spread  of  slavery.  Yet  amid 
the  hottest  agitation  on  these  subjects  in  Congress,  Mr. 
King  neither  lost  his  calmness  nor  faltered  in  his  opposi- 
tion. He  felt  indeed  no  solicitude  about  the  Union,  the 
safety  of  which  he  well  knew  depends  not  upon  hot-heads 
in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  and  his  course  wTas  influenced  as 
little  by  the  clamors  of  those  so  noisy  to  save,  as  by  those 
other  so  fierce  to  dissolve  the  blessed  bond  that  makes  us  a 
nation. 

Among  the  incidental  claims  upon  Congress,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  property  of  the  nation,  no  one  more  interested 
Mr.  King  than  that  preferred  by  Miss  Dix  for  a  grant  of 
public  land  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  establishing, 
where  needed,  asylums  for  the  protection  and  the  cure  of 
the  insane.  He  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal  all  the  more 
strongly  from  the  beautiful  example  of  self-sacrifice  and 
generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  most  desolate  of  God's 
•  creatures,  which  that  lady's  life,  and  exertions,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  dangers  exhibited — and  he  labored  zealously, 
though  without  success,  to  obtain  the  grant  she  asked.  He 
had  the  happiness,  however,  of  presenting  through  her  and 
upon  her  suggestion,  a  library  of  select  books  to  the  Insane 
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Asylum  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton,  and  subsequently  sent, 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds  of  that  institution  and 
for  the  supply  of  its  conservatories,  a  large  collection  of 
plants. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-First  Congress  lasted  almost 
ten  months,  and  during  that  whole  time  Mr.  King  never 
left  Washington.  But  the  life  was  unsuited  to  his  habits 
and  tastes ;  and  although  purposing  to  serve  out  his  term, 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
After  attending  with  like  fidelity  through  the  second  session, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  occasion  again  and  again  to 
press  upon  the  House  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  es- 
tablishing a  branch  mint  in  New  York,  Mr.  King  returned 
home  in  March,  1851,  with  the  settled  purpose  to  avoid 
any  further  engagement  in  public  life.  Yet  his  career  in 
Congress  had  been  altogether  successful.  As  a  speaker,  he 
was  always  attentively  heard,  for  it  was  known  that  he 
only  spoke  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and  left  off 
when  he  had  said  it ;  while  his  accurate  information  and 
large  experience  in  all  matters  connected  with  commerce 
and  finance,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

When,  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presi- 
dency, a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  Mr.  King  was  spoken  of 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  name  \vas  urged 
upon  Mr.  Fillmore.  Mr.  King,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
went  himself  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  at  once  begged  him  not 
to  trouble  himself  a  moment  with  considering  his  (Mr. 
King's)  name,  in  reference  to  that  or  any  office,  for  he 
could  not  accept  one  under  any  circumstances. 

Putting  off  his  official  robes  with  far  more  alacrity  than 
he  had  put  them  on,  Mr.  King  returned  with  increased 
delight  to  his  trees,  his  garden,  and  his  beautiful  rural 
home. 

Withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the  cares  and 
the  requirements  of  business,  he  gave  himself  serenely  and 
cheerfully  to  that  preparation  for  another  life,  the  need 
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of  which  advancing  years  bring  to  every  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  mind,  and  which  to  his  mind  was  brought  all 
the  more  impressively  by  reason  of  occasional  disturbances 
of  the  regular  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  These  symp- 
toms he  accepted  without  murmur,  as  a  kindly  and  mer- 
ciful warning.  "  There  is  something  wrong  here,"  he  would 
say,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  broad  chest :  "  I  will  fight  it 
while  I  can,  but  it  is  to  prevail,"  and  beautifully  did  he 
carry  out  this  manly  sentiment. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  Mr.  King  in  his  relations 
with  the  world  and  with  society,  as  a  man  of  business  and 
a  public  man.  Turn  we  now  to  the  family  circle  and  his 
inner  life.  There  he  was  the  radiant  center  of  as  much 
love,  happiness,  and  close  and  united  affection,  as  the  world 
has  witnessed.  His  manner,  his  voice,  his  eye,  his  smile, 
revealed  the  deep  springs  within  his  heart  of  love  and  joy, 
and  inventive,  considerate,  and  unselfish  kindness.  With  an 
exterior  somewhat  set  and  grave,  even  at  times  to  reserve ; 
with  a  steadiness  of  look  that  seemed  to  scrutinize  the  in- 
most nature,  and  that  sometimes  left  the  impression  of -cold- 
ness, he  united  the  warmest  and  tenderest  feelings,  the 
quickest  and  truest  sensibilities,  and  the  most  unselfish  and 
unchangeable  attachments. 

Of  a  well-set  and  vigorous  frame,  untouched  by  excesses 
of  any  sort,  with  health  uninterrupted  till  toward  the  close  of 
his  life — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — he  took  his  part  in 
the  world  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  with  head  and  heart 
elate.  He  was  a  thorough  MAN.  Diligent  and  punctual  in 
business,  he  yet  did  not  permit  it  to  shut  out  reasonable 
recreation,  and  the  society  of  his  household.  He  loved  his 
horse,  his  dog,  his  gun,  and  was  a  proficient  in  the  use  of 
all  of  them;  and  these  tastes  lasted  with  him  through  life. 

The  country  had  great  charms  for  him,  and  much  of  his 
attention,  of  late  years,  was  given,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  to  that 
most  rational,  seductive,  and  withal,  even  in  a  mercantile 
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sense,  remunerating  employment,  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  groves  of  Highwood  (his  residence  on  the  Weehawken 
Heights,  opposite  to  New  York)  will  recall  for  generations 
the  tasteful  and  skillful  hand  which  planted,  arranged,  and 
grouped  them.  These  cannot  follow  him,  but  they  will 
bear  witness  to  him  long  after  all  who  now  enjoy  their 
grateful  shade  shall  have  followed  him  to  that  resting- 
place  where  the  funereal  cypress  weeps  alone. 

Of  simple  and  child-like  faith,  of  unaffected  and  unpre- 
tending piety,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent, 
and  of  every  duty  fulfilled,  so  far  as  may  be  predicated  of 
any  mere  mortal,  with  no  rancor  in  his  heart  against  any 
human  being,  surrounded  by  all  temporal  blessings,  in  the 
midst  of  a  devoted  family,  all  centering  their  affections  on 
him,  and  each  emulating  his  good  example,  with  every 
thing  to  gild  the  close  of  life,  he  seemed,  as  the  shadows 
were  lengthening,  to  have  withdrawn  himself  measurably 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  chiefly  that  in  his  lovely  and 
beloved  home  he  might  busy  himself  in  devising  how  to  do 
good  to  others,  and  thus  add  still  brighter  and  more  beauti- 
ful tints  to  the  calm  yet  glowing  sunset  which  his  prophetic 
heart  seemed  to  feel  was  near  at  hand. 

It  would  be  to  lift  too  much  the  sacred  vail  of  Home  to 
attempt  to  specify  how,  and  how  frequently,  and  how 
thoughtfully,  and  how  wisely,  and  how  liberally  he  exer- 
cised his  benevolence ;  but  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  wishes,  and  to  hallow 
them.  One  incident  in  illustration  of  this  remark  may  be 
mentioned,  without  violating  the  sanctities  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  A  misunderstanding  had  for  some  years  existed 
and  comparative  estrangement  between  him  and  one  who 
had  been  nearly  connected  with  him  by  family  ties.  This 
state  of  things  grieved  him,  for  having  no  resentments  or 
unkindness  in  his  own  heart,  he  was  uneasy  even  under  the 
appearance  of  cherishing  any.  A  casual  and  most  improb- 
able meeting  in  a  city  omnibus,  only  four  days  before  his 
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death,  with  the  person  thus  estranged,  the  inhabitant  of  an- 
other State,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  reconciliation. 
After  exchanging  friendly  salutations  in  the  omnibus,  when 
the  person  alighted  he  too  got  out,  and  when  alone  together 
said,  extending  his 'hand — "If,  without  asking  or  giving 
any  explanation,  you  are  willing  that  we  should  be  friends, 
let  it  be  so ;"  adding,  with  that  solemn  prescience  which 
sometimes  goes  before  the  event,  "  I  want,  before  I  die,  to 
be  at  peace  with  all."  The  extended  hand  was  taken — 
peace  was  his ;  and  the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips,  the 
last  smile  on  his  glowing  face,  seen  by  him  who  in  sorrow 
and  in  sadness  writes  these  lines,  was  on  the  very  next  day, 
when  he  burst  in  upon  him  to  tell,  with  the  earnestness  of 
complete  happiness,  the  particulars  of  the  interview  just 
related.  In  less  than  sixty  hours  that  warm,  gentle,  gener- 
ous, manly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  that  tongue  was  still 
in  death. 

His  death  was.  very  sudden,  and  in  this  particular  not 
unanticipated  by  him.  Previous  severe  spasmodic  parox- 
ysms of  the  heart  and  lungs,  without  warning,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  understood,  without  any  predisposing  cause, 
had  made  him  aware  of  the  peculiar  uncertainty  of  his  life. 
He  had  looked  at  the  case  with  the  calm  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  was  his  characteristic,  and  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  any  moment  one  of  these  paroxysms,  a 
little  more  prolonged  than  usual,  would  terminate  his  exist- 
ence, he  prepared  himself  for  such  an  issue;  he  set  his 
house  in  order,  and,  though  manifesting  no  anxiety,  omit- 
ting no  duty,  failing  not  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  social 
intercourse,  and  to  the  common  eye  evincing  by  no  sign 
that  lie  felt  himself  to  be  at  every  instant  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  not  for  a  long,  long 
while  ever  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night  without  the 
thought  that  he  might  never  see  another  morning,  nor 
without  tranquilly  saying,  as  with  his  last  breath  almost  he 
repeated — "  Thy  will  be  done." 
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And  this  prevision  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
realized.  On  Monday  the  3d  of  October,  1853,  he  had 
been  well  as  usual,  and  retired  at  his  accustomed  hour  to 
bed.  He  was  soon  and  suddenly  seized  by  one  of  those 
paroxysms.  The  remedies  always  at  hand  before  applied 
with  success,  were  now  resorted  to  in  vain ;  and  before  the 
physician  could  reach  the  house,  or  the  family  even  be  as- 
sembled, with  perfect  consciousness  and  perfect  resignation, 
without  a  struggle  and  almost  without  a  sigh,  he'  breathed 
out  his  life,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  first  attack  of 
the  paroxysm. 

Such  was  the  peaceful  close  of  a  beautiful  life — a  life 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  brief  lines. 

Happily  born,  carefully  educated,  with  a  high  order  of 
'  mind ;  early  and  happily  married,  blessed  writh  dutiful  and 
affectionate  children ;  crowned  with  prosperity,  surrounded 
with  all  men's  respect,  and  with  all  means,  appliances,  and 
temptations  to  selfish  indulgences — James  G.  King  was 
simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  unostentatious,  self-denying, 
considerate  of  others,  actively  benevolent,  exact  yet  liberal 
in  business,  cheerful  and  instructive  as  a  companion,  sought 
after  and  prized  in  society,  but  loving  home  with  a  fond- 
ness wrhich  years  rather  added  to  than  weakened,  and  espe- 
cially loving  children  and  loved  by  them.  He  has  passed 
away ;  the  scenes  that  knew  him  shall  know  him  no  more 
forever ;  but  his  •  memory  will  endure,  and  his  example 
shall  not  perish  from  among  men. 

"Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis.  * 

*  #  *  *  * 

*  *  Pudor  et  Justitise  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaqua  Veritas, 
Quando  ulluin  invcnient  pnrem? 
Multia  ille  boiiis  flcbilis  occidit 

Nulli  flebilior  quam  mihi." 


NICHOLAS  BROWN. 

IT  should  ever  make  the  heart  sorrowful,  to  see  the  good 
among  our  race  passing  away  from  earth ;  and  thrice  so 
when  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  we  may 
hardly  hope  their  places  will  be  filled  by  others  so  pure 
and  noble.  The  young  may  go  down  to  the  grave,  leaving 
a  spotless  name  gemmed  with  many  virtues,  and  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  friends  and  mourning  relatives, 
none  will  know  nor  sorrow  for  their  going  ;  and  there  may 
be  many  old  men,  with  silver  hair,  who  in  their  well-spanned, 
upright  lives,  passed  quietly  and  within  narrow  limits,  have 
done  little  else  than  good  to  all  their  fellows  : — these,  too, 
will  be  mourned,  though  perchance  not  by  many,  save  those 
they  knew  and  blessed  while  living  ;  and  yet  when  these — 
the  young  or  old — depart,  society  is  much  the  loser.  But 
when  one  is  taken  from  us,  whose  youth  reached  back  to 
the  birth  of  our  republic,  whose  early  years  were  spent 
amid  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  our  fathers,  whose  ex- 
perience measured  our  whole  being  as  a  nation,  and  whose 
memory  thronged  with  the  recollections  of  a  period,  of 
which  every  year  leaves  fewer  living  witnesses  ;  and,  when 
added  to  all  this,  an  old  man  is  cut  down,  whose  life  since 
boyhood  has  been  one  of  activity  and  usefulness,  whose 
public  services  and  noble  benefactions  have  spread  widely 
his  reputation  and  his  name  ;  then  ought  all  to  regret  his 
departure,  for  the  whole  community  sustains  a  loss  it  need 
not  shame  to  mourn.  -_ 

NICHOLAS  BKOWN,  of  Providence;_was  "a  merchant — up- 
right and  honorable — possessing  an  adventurous  spirit, 
guided  by  a  judgment  that  seldom  erred.  He  loved  the 
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employment  lie  had  chosen,  and  ardently  pursued  it  during 
half  a  century,  toiling  steadily  on,  and  firmly  encountering 
the  dark  changes  that  mark  the  commercial  history  of  our 
country  during  that  long  period.  Fortune  smiled  upon  his 
labors,  and  dealt  gently  by  the  good  ships  and  rich  mer- 
chandise he  sent  forth  upon  the  sea  ;  and  there  are  few  men 
by  whom  the  well-earned  wealth  of  a  long  life  has  been 
applied  so  liberally,  and  for  such  wise  and  good  purposes, 
as  by  him  whose  death  we  now  record.  We  applaud  the 
exertions  of  no  man,  however  adventurous  and  persever- 
ing, whose  sole  object  is  the  acquisition  of  riches,  that  he 
may  hoard  them  up  in  the  miser's  chest.  "We  think  such 
men  are  oftener  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  society  in 
which  they  live ;  for  their  gold  enables  them  to  act  the 
oppressor,  when,  without  it,  they  would  be  powerless  :  but 
he  who,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  toils  for  wealth,  that 
with  it  he  may  glad  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  and  rear 
up  benevolent  institutions  to  cheer  the  lives  of  those  whom 
God  afflicts  with  disease  and  suffering,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered in  gratitude,  long  after  the  marble  upon  his 
tomb  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Every  age  can  claim 
a  few  such  men,  and  right  glad  are  \ve  to  know  that  not 
the  least  of  these  are  merchants.  We  feel  a  pride  as  we 
con  over  their  names  and  reflect  that  for  many  generations 
that  class  of  mankind  to  whose  interests  we  have  dedicated 
this  work,  have  well  maintained  their  station  among  those 
who  are  remembered  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  our  race. 
They  have  redeemed  the  name  of  the  merchant  from  the 
reproach  it  once  bore,  of  worshiping  naught  save  the  mam- 
mon of  gold ;  they  have  proved  him  capable  of  gathering 
in  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  widely  and  liberally  dis- 
pensing it  on  the  other ;  to  them  we  owe  many  of  our  most 
useful  and  enlightened  institutions,  and  to  them  we  ar?  in- 
debted for  much  that  now  sheds  a  moral  and  intellectual 
light  over  the  face  of  society.  And  were  we  called  upon 
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to  mention  one  of  the  present  age,  who  has  gone  onward 
upon  the  earth,  spreading  about  him  the  blessings  we  have 
here  mentioned,  few  could  be  named  who  have  done  more 
than  the  man  whose  life,  in  its  most  prominent  outlines,  we 
now  propose  briefly  to  trace. 

Nicholas  Brown  was  a  native  of  ~New  England,  and  was 
born  on  the  4th  of  April,  1760,  at  Providence,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  considera- 
ble eminence,  and  through  life  bore  the  name  of  an  honor- 
able and  good  man.  He  was  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  to  this  was  his  son  indebted  for  an  education  more  lib- 
eral and  finished  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mer- 
chant to  acquire.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Ehode 
Island  College,  since  named,  in  honor  of  himself,  Brown 
University,  from  whence  he  graduated  before  reaching  the 
age  of  eighteen.  But  two  or  three  of  his  classmates,  then 
fifteen  in  number,  are  now  living  :  save  these  few,  all  have 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Toward  this  institution  of 
learning  he  ever  evinced  the  warmest  veneration  and  re- 
gard ;  and  during  half  a  century  of  his  life,  he  was  the 
main  pillar  of  its  prosperity.  For  fifty  years  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  within  its  walls,  he  was  officially  and 
intimately  associated  with  the  councils  that  sustained  its 
rising  fame  ;  and  most  generously  did  he  pour  forth  his  gold 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interests^  During  a  period  of 
twenty-nine  years  he  was  its  treasurer :  in  1791  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  from  1825 
until  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Fellows. 
At  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  erected,  solely  at  his  own 
expense,  "  Hope  College,"  and  "  Manning  Hall,"  two  edi- 
fices attached  to  the  University,  the  latter  of  which  he 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Manning,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  institution  during  the  time  he  pursued  his  studies  there ; 
and  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  admiration.  He  gave  "at  one  time  five  thousand 
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dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  ;  at  another, 
ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall,  and  the  president's  mansion-house,  and  when  the 
fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  library  and  of  the  chemical  and  philosophical 
departments,  he  bestowed  toward  it  the  like  munificent  do- 
nation. And  it  has  been  estimated,  that,  including  his 
bequest  to  this  University,  the  whole  amount  to  which  it 
stands  debtor  to  his  bounty,  falls  little,  if  any,  short  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  auspices  of  such  a 
man,  no  one  need  wonder  that  this  temple  of  learning  now 
ranks  deservedly  high  among  its  sister  institutions  in  our 
land  ;  and  it  affords  us  deep  gratification  to  know,  that  ere 
death  made  cold  the  heart  and  dark  the  brain  of  him  whose 
name  it  bears,  he  saw  it  careering  onward  in  the  highest 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  When 
twenty-two  his  father  died,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  hand- 
some fortune  ;  and  had  he  been  like  many  young  men  thus 
situated,  whom  we  are  frequently  pained  to  see  wasting 
their  time  and  energies,  and  all  the  advantages  so  lavished 
upon  them,  in  idle,  enervating  pleasures ;  he,  too,  would 
have  squandered  his  patrimony  mid  the  gay  round  of  the 
world's  enjoyments,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  remem- 
bered only  when  read  upon  his  tombstone.  He  possessed 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  pass  a  life  of  easy  happiness. 
A  liberal  education  had  prepared  his  mind  to  enjoy  liter- 
ary pursuits,  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  the  rich  and  fashionable.  Wealth  unsought  and 
unearned  had  descended  upon  him,  placing  all  these  enjoy- 
ments within  his  reach,  and  inviting  him  to  taste  the  pleas- 
ures that  clustered  so  temptingly  around.  To  resist  all  these 
combined  attractions,  required  the  exercise  of  much  self- 
denial,  personal  control,  and  a  high  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion. These  he  possessed,  and  the  romance  of  life,  at  that 
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season  of  youth  when  the  whole  world  is  clad  in  fancy's 
brightest  colors,  was  exchanged  for  the  silent  counting- 
room,  and  the  crowded  wharf.  He  became  a  merchant  in 
the  most  ample  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  late  Thomas  P.  Ives,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  only  sister,  commenced  his  commercial  career. 
Possessing  a  capital  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  embark 
heavily  in  foreign  trade,  it  was  quickly  engrossed  in  wide- 
spread maritime  operations,  extending  to  almost  every 
clime  ;  and  in  the  diversified  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
affording  ample  opportunities  to  test  the  strength  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  mind  by  which  it  was  controlled.  To  every 
emergency  he  was  found  fully  equal,  nor  quailed  he  in 
those  dark  hours  of  anxiety  to  which  the  merchant  who 
trusts  his  all  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  is  more  than  any 
other  man  liable  to  experience.  Nor  were  the  winds  and 
waves,  nor  the  tempests  that  dance  so  wildly  upon  the  sea, 
his  only  or  worst  enemies.  Wars  troubled  the  ocean,  and 
armed  ships  swept  its  surface ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  peace- 
ful trader  was  seized  and  condemned.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, carrying  the  destructive  policy  of  restrictive  measures 
in  its  train,  hurled  its  stormy  elements  through  the  com- 
mercial world,  burying  the  fortunes  and  crushing  the  pros- 
pects of  hundreds  in  their  course ;  and  many  years  later 
came  the  struggle  between  the  infant  navy  of  our  own 
country  and  the  colossal  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain, 
spreading  disasters  to  the  commerce  of  American  mer- 
chants throughout  every  clime  and  on  every  sea:  and 
through  both  these  whirlwind  periods,  firm  as  a  rock  stood 
the  mercantile  reputation  of  Brown  and  Ives  ;  the  mind  of 
its  senior  partner  growing  more  calm  and  active,  and  call- 
ing new  resources  to  its  aid,  as  the  elements  gathered  more 
dark  and  threatening  around  the  commercial  fortunes  of 
his  house.  That  he  was  honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  for- 
got not  the  probity  and  integrity  of  the  man,  in  the  gain- 
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loving  spirit  of  the  trader,  we  need  hardly  affirm ;  and  this 
indeed  is  evidenced  in  nothing  so  strongly  as  in  his  long- 
prospered  life  ;  for  seldom  do  we  see  the  career  of  half  a 
century  flourish,  without  interruption,  upon  the  earnings  of 
dishonesty  and  fraud.  Added  to  this  honesty  of  purpose, 
too,  which  pervaded,  and,  as  it. were,  sanctified  every  busi- 
ness transaction  in  which  he  engaged,  was  an  element  of 
success  which  we  fear  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  object  of 
too  little  importance  to  repay  the  toil  with  which  it  is  ac- 
quired, though  we  assure  all  such  that  nothing  is  more 
essential  to  enable  the  merchant  to  secure  a  fortunate  re- 
sult to  his  maritime  undertakings  : — we  mean  the  possession 
of  an  accurate  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  re- 
sources of  his  own,  and  those  of  other  nations  to  which  his 
trade  extended.  Of  this  information  he  possessed  an 
amount,  which  in  magnitude  and  usefulness  few  in  his  age 
had  acquired ;  and  this,  combined  with  that  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  marine  enjoyed  both  by  our  own  and  the 
European  world,  in  which  no  man  was  his  superior,  en- 
abled him  to  conduct  his  far-stretching  mercantile  opera- 
tions, with  a  prospect  of  ultimate  success  amounting  almost 
to  certainty. 

Until  the  death  of  his  partner,  in  1836,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinued actively  and  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  employ- 
ment which  had  so  deeply  engrossed  his  energies  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  to  which  he  seemed  bound  more  by 
habits  of  industry,  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  a  love  of  that 
excitement  with  which  the  mind  of  the  adventurous  mer- 
chant is  so  much  filled,  than  by  any  desire  to  enlarge  his 
already  ample  fortune.  After  that  event  he  engaged  less 
ardently  in  the  busy  concerns  of  life,  though  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  the  daily  ' 
transaction  of  business  at  his  counting-room,  and  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  mingling  in  the  affaire  of  that  active  com- 
mercial world  to  which  he  had  become  wedded  by  the  ties 
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of  half  a  century.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1841,  after  suf- 
fering a  considerable  period  with  the  drops}7,  he  died,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  many  who  are 
daily  leaving  this  for  another  world,  there  are  few  whose 
names  will  be  so  warmly  and  reverently  cherished  as  the 
name  of  this  man.  Few  have  lived  so  long  a  life  and  pass- 
ed to  the  tomb  less  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  world ; 
and  few,  very  few  there  are  who  have  done  less  injury  and 
more  good  unto  their  fellow-men.  In  public  life,  he  ever 
pursued  a  consistent  and  honorable  course.  With  his  poli- 
tics we  have  nothing  to  do.  They  were  of  the  old  whig 
school — such  as  were  entertained  by  Washington  and^Iam- 
ilton ;  and  for  these  he  will  not  by  us  be  upbraided  or  cen- 
sured. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  he  adhered  to  this 
political  creed  with  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  an  up- 
right and  honest  man.  For  this — and  it  is  no  common 
virtue — he  deserves  our  admiration.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  legislative  councils  of  his  native 
State,  and  at  one  time  held  the  office  of  first  Senator.  The 
duties  of  these  stations  he  discharged  with  dignity  and 
honor,  not  so  much  swerved  by  the  tyrannical  dictates  of 
party  spirit  as  many  others  who  professed  to  yield  less  obe- 
dience to  its  power.  The  last  political  act  of  his  existence 
was  performed  at  Harrisburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  met  there  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  our  Union.  He  cast  his  vote  for  the  depart- 
ed Harrison;  he  saw  him  elevated  to  a  seat  a  monarch 
might  envy ;  he  saw  him  wear  his  robes  of  state  for  a  brief 
season,  and  then  sink  into  a  grave,  lowly  as  the  tomb  of 
the  mendicant — humble  as  the  one  soon  to  be  occupied  by 
himself. 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  pure  and 
unexceptionable.  Over  his  temper  and  passions  he  exer- 
cised an  almost  perfect  control,  and  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  kind  heart  and  generous  impulses.  He  was 
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married  twice ;  to  his  first  wife  in  1791.  In  1798  she  died, 
and  in  1801  he  married  his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1836. 
He  lias  left  two  sons,  and  five  grandchildren.  To  his  fam- 
ily he  was  ever  fondly  attached,  and  few  men  in  domestic 
life  were  loved  more  tenderly.  He  was  generous  and  char- 
itable, too,  and  delighted  in  making  glad  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  and  from  the  beggar  who  met  him  in  the  street  and 
asked  alms  he  turned  not  coldly  away.  Of  his  public  char- 
ities we  hardly  need  speak — they  will  remain  to  consecrate 
his  memory,  long  after  this  brief  notice  of  his  life  shall  have 
been  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  ~Nor  were  his  benefactions 
confined  to  that  noble  institution  we  have  before  mentioned, 
and  which  bears  his  name ;  the  broadest  views  of  the  most 
generous  philanthropist  could  not  have  extended  them  more 
widely.  His  gold  was  freely  bestowed  to  aid  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  heathen  lands  ;  and  he  gave,  too,  without  os- 
tentation, as  becometh  the  Christian  and  the  good  man. 
Without  that  parade  of .  godliness  which  ever  detracts  so 
much  from  the  true  .value  of  the  most  liberal  bounty,  he 
often  assisted  the  church  at  home  with  heavy  contributions ; 
and  by  the  calm  and  steady  influence  which  the  man  who 
passes  a  long  life  wisely  and  well  may  at  all  times  exercise, 
aided  by  the  energies  of  a  mind  that  loved  the  promotion 
of  good  works,  he  united  his  exertions  with  those  of  others 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion,  wherever 
his  fortune  or  personal  efforts  could  accomplish  those  ob- 
jects. As  he  drew  nearer  the  grave,  the  love  he  had  ever 
borne  his  race  seemed  to  grow  more  strongly  upon  him, 
and  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  his  nature  were  manifested 
with  no  less  warmth  than  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  With 
those  whom  "disease  had  stricken  in  mind  or  body,  he  had 
always  sympathized ;  and  that  while  standing  on  the  bor- 
ders of  another  world  he  forgot  not  to  provide  for  the 
afflicted  among  his  fellows,  most  impressively  appears  in 
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the  following  bequest  extracted  from  one  of  the  codicils 
annexed  to  his  last  "Will  and  Testament : 

"  And  whereas,  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind,  that  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  should  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  per- 
manent basis,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  where  that 
unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are,  by  the  visi- 
tation of  Providence,  deprived  of  their  reason,  may  find  a 
safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most 
conducive  to  their  comfort,  and  to  their  restoration  to  a 
sound  state  of  mind :  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an 
object  so  desirable,  and  in  the  hope  that  such  an  establish- 
ment may  soon  be  commenced,  I  do  hereby  set  apart  and 
give,  devise  and  bequeath,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  erection  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, or  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence  or  its  vicin- 
ity ;  and  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors, 
to  pay  the  said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  an  institution  for  that  object, 
trusting,  and  fully  confiding  in  my  executors,  that  they  will 
carefully  examine,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  establishment  is 
placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis ;  and  that  the  payment  of 
the  above  amount  be  made  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums 
as  will  best  promote  the  desired  object,  and  be  least  preju- 
dicial to  the  settlement  of  my  owrn  estates ;  hoping  that  my 
sons  and  other  friends  will  co-operate  in  the  humane  and 
benevolent  design,  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  may 
soon  be  realized." 

This  is  a  generous  gift  for  a  most  noble  purpose,  and  we 
trust  no  time  will  be  lost  in  incorporating  an  institution 
equal  in  permanency  and  usefulness  to  the  one  contem- 
plated by  the  departed  donor.  That  it  should  bear  his 
name  upon  its  portals,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  is  a  matter  of  such  bare  and  common  justice,  as 
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well  to  him  as  to  his  descendants,  and  all  those  who  love 
his  name,  that  we  need  hardly  say  it  can  be  called  by  no 
other ;  and  ere  long  we  hope  to  see  "  Brown's  Ketreat  for 
the  Insane,"  rearing  its  ample  architecture  in  or  near  the 
city  in  which  he  was  born,  and  loved  to  dwell.  It  is  not 
long  since,  that  those  whom  reason  deserted,  were  treated 
with  as  much,  nay  more  cruelty,  than  the  worst  of  felons  ; 
were  chained  like  raving  devils,  and  made  to  endure 
stripes,  and  starvation,  and  privations  unknown  to  male- 
factors ; — as  though  the  most  effectual  way  to  restore  man's 
intellect  to  its  majesty  and  strength,  were  to  treat  him  like 
a  beast  of  prey  ; — as  though,  in  fact,  he  had  no  intellect  at 
all.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  our  own  laud  they 
have  endured  such  barbarous  and  unchristian  usage ; 
though  until  some  few  years  back,  we  believe  more  expense 
and  care  have  been  bestowed,  and  more  anxiety  mani- 
fested, to  rid  society  of  the  wretched  maniac  by  seques- 
tering him  from  home  and  friends,  and  all  the  comforts 
that  God's  creatures  possessed  of  sane  mental  faculties 
enjoy,  than  were  expended  in  curing  the  disease  that  daily 
shattered  his  expiring  intellect.  But  could  the  cells  of 
some  private  mad-houses,  that  once  disgraced  old  England, 
speak,  they  would  tell  tales  of  suffering  and  horror,  en- 
dured by  their  inmates,  more  dreadful  than  any  we  have 
described,  or  can  picture  here.  We  thank  heaven,  though, 
that  the  cruelties  which  once  cursed  the  miserable  lunatic, 
rendering  his  recovery  little  short  of  a  miracle,  no  longer 
exist :  a  humane  and  enlightened  system  of  treatment  has 
been  adopted  and  carried  out,  both  in  this  and  other  lands ; 
and  in  our  own  opinion,  the  liberal  bequest  we  have  men- 
tioned could  not  have  been  so  well  bestowed,  as  for  the 
truly  wise  and  charitable  purpose  to  which  it  will  be  ap- 
propriated. 

From  what  we  have  here  written  of  Mr.  Brown,  no  one 
will  doubt  that  he  was  a  religious  and  good  man.     Hie 
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views  of  Christianity  were  broad  and  comprehensive,  and 
we  cannot  more  clearly  and  strongly  express  the  opinion  he 
entertained  of  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  than  by  present- 
ing the  following  extract  from  the  will  we  have  before 
mentioned  : 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  I,  Nicholas  Brown,  of 
the  city  of  Providence,  of  the  county  of  Providence,  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  mer- 
chant, have  heretofore  made  and  published  my  last  will 
and  testament,  bearing  date  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1825,  in  and  by  which  I  made 
large  devises  and  bequests,  and  invested  extensive  trusts 
and  powers  severally  in  my  then  honored  and  affectionate 
wife,  Mary  Brown ;  in  my  kind  and  beloved  daughter,  Ann 
Brown  Francis,  then  the  wife  of  John  B.  Francis,  Esquire, 
and  in  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  partner,  and  brother, 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  Esq. :  and  \vhereas  the  all-wise  Dispenser 
of  events  has  seen  fit,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  remove  by 
death  my  said  wife,  daughter,  and  brother,  and  has  also 
seen  fit  mercifully  to  extend  the  period  of  my  own  earthly 
existence  far  beyond  what  I  had  reason  to  expect,  thereby 
affording  to  me  time  and  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect 
many  of  the  benevolent  plans  and  designs  which  formerly 
I  had  in  view :  in  order,  therefore,  to  provide  for  what 
remains  yet  to  be  performed,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  high  account  I  shall  soon  be  called  to  render  to  Him 
who  bestows  earthly  good  and  immortal  joy,  I  do  hereby 
revoke  and  annul  my  said  wrill  under  the  date  aforesaid, 
and  proceed  to  make,  publish,  and  declare,  this  as  my  last 
will  and  testament." 

We  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Christian 
man  ;  but  he  was  no  sectarian  ;  nor  did  he  ever  make  any 
public  declaration  of  the  faith  he  worshiped.  No  man 
read  the  scriptures  more  devoutly,  and  few  attended  more 
steady  in  God's  temple  on  the  sabbath ;  and  none  were 
15 
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more  ready  than  he  to  discover  and  trace  the  hand  and 
the  providence  of  his  Maker  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation. 
Through  the  varied  changes  of  a  prolonged  life,  he  main- 
tained a  spotless  reputation,  an  honored  name :  his  heart 
was'  pure  and  kind,  his  sentiments  noble :  by  nearly  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  loved  and  reverenced ;  and  none 
could  say  he  oppressed  the  poor,  or  inflicted  wrong  upon 
his  fellow-men.  His  career  is  closed — he  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers — his  body  is  in  the  grave — his  spirit  in  a  world 
of  progress. 


STEPHEN  GIRARD. 

THE  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  different  individu- 
als are  generally  as  strongly  marked  as  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. Each  man  exhibits  a  group  of  distinctive  traits 
belonging  to  the  mind  or  the  heart,  which,  whether  they 
are  the  offspring  of  some  natural  tendency,  or  the  result  of 
education,  enable  him  to  perform  his  part  with  greater  effect 
in  a  particular  circle  of  action,  connected  either  with  the 
arts  or  the  sciences,  poetry,  philosophy,  commerce,  or  elo- 
quence. We  design  to  devote  this  paper  to  a  sketch  of 
one  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  mercantile  history  of 
our  own  country,  displaying  a  character  that  was  original 
and  striking,  and  colored  by  events  of  deep  interest  and 
importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  bustling  scenes 
of  commercial  traffic. 

STEPHEN  GIRAKD  was  born  on  the  21st  of  May,  1750, 
within  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  in  I  France.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children  who  were  descended  from 
Pierre  Girard,  described  in  the  registry  of  baptism,  now 
preserved  in  that  city,  as  a  sea-captain,  and  Madame 
Lafargue,  his  wife.  During  the  early  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
he  left  his  native  country,  having  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy,  without  education,  excepting  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  The  loss  of 
his  eye  at  that  time,  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule  among  his  early  associates,  tended  probably  to 
sour  his  temper ;  and  with  this  physical  deformity,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  or  patronage,  he  was  thrown  friend- 
less upon  the  world.  Remaining  but  a  short  time  in  the 
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West  Indies,  he  soon  sailed  from  those  islands  in  the 
service  of  a  shipmaster,  to  whom  he  had  probably  bound 
himself  as  a  cabin-boy  and  apprentice,  and  reached  the 
port  of^New  YorST)  Girard  appears  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  his  employer,  and  he  was 
successively  promoted  to  the  station  of  mate,  and  after- 
ward to  the  office  of  captain  of  a  small  vessel,  when  his 
master  left  the  sea,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  he 
made  several  successful  voyages  to  New  Orleans.  Em- 
barking in  adventures  which  are  customary  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  such  service,  he  gradually  collected 
from  time  to  time  small  means  which  furnished  him  a 
capital  stock  on  which  to  trade,  and  indeed  he  soon  be- 
came part  owner  of  the  cargo  and  ship  which  he  com- 
manded between  the  two  places.  The  circumstances  that 
induced  him  first  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  are  not  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  in  1769,  he  is  found  an  obscure  trader, 
unknown,  excepting  within  a  very  limited  circle,  opening 
his  shop  in  Water-street,  of  that  city,  where  he  was  re- 
garded merely  as  a  quiet  and  thrifty  man. 

At  this  time  his  affections  appear  to  have  been  interested 
in  the  daughter  of  an  old  caulker,  or  shipbuilder,  who  re- 
sided in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  object  of  his  attach- 
ment was  Mary,  or  Polly  Lum,  as  she  was  then  familiarly 
called,  a  damsel  who  was  then  but  very  young,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  her  plain  comeliness,  resided  as  a  servant- 
girl  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  citizens.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  affairs  were  hastening  to  a  crisis,  and  Girard 
harbored  serious  designs  of  making  her  his  wife,  a  feeling 
of  downright  opposition  was  aroused,  and  he  was  forbidden 
an  entrance  to  the  house.  This  difficulty  was,  however, 
encountered  with  success,  and  Polly  Lum  became  his  wife. 
The  matrimonial  alliance  thus  formed  was  attended  with 
any  thing  but  domestic  happiness.  A  want  of  congeniality 
in  their  dispositions,  a  neglect  of  duty  on  her  own  part,  or 
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an  austere  and  morose  temper  in  himself,  appears  to  have 
prevented  any  portion  of  domestic  bliss,  which  ended  in 
his  application  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
divorce.  By  this  marriage  there  was  only  one  child,  who 
soon  died.  Upon  his  marriage  Girard  rented  a  small  house 
in  Water-street,  where  he  continued  his  pursuits,  as  sea- 
captain,  ship-owner,  and  merchant,  according  as  either 
kind  of  business  appeared  to  furnish  thegreater  chances  of 
profit.  During  his  Occasional  visitsto^ew~ToTfephe  very 
soon  became  acquainted  with  David  Ramsey,  Esq.,  of  the 
last-named  city,  who  gave  him  letters  to  Isaac  Hazlehurst, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  latter  gentleman  Girard 
entered  into  business,  and  the  partnership  purchased  two 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  trade  with  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  These  vessels  were  each  armed 
with  one  gun,  and  set  sail  for  that  purpose.  The  brigs 
were,  however,  destined  to  misfortune,  for  they  were  soon 
captured  and  sent  to  Jamaica,  a  mishap  which  soon  dis- 
solved the  firm.  No  distinct  traces  of  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Girard  appear  from  the  year  1772  "to  1776,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  continued  in  his  old  business, 
acting  alternately  as  shipmaster  and  merchant,  dispatching 
goods  to  New  Orleans  or  St.  Domingo,  and  remaining  at 
home  for  a  time,  to  settle  his  accounts  and  adjust  the 
profits. 

The  war  which  soon  followed  swept  the  commercial  en- 
terprises of  Stephen  Girard  from  the  ocean,  and  induced 
him  to  open  a  small  grocery  shop  in  Water- street,  .that  was 
connected  with  what  might  be  termed  a  bottling  establish- 
ment, or  a  place  in  which  his  most  favorite  occupation  was 
the  bottling  of  claret  and  cider ;  but  on  the  alleged  ap- 
proach of  the  British  to  the  pity  ofrtPEIIadelphia^about  the 
year  1777,  having  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land,  called 
Mount  Holley,  from  his  old  partner,  Mr.  Hazlehurst,  on 
which  there  was  a  house,  he  removed  to  that  place,  and 
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continued  his  favorite  occupation  of  bottling  the  fluids  that 
we  have  mentioned  for  the  market,  from  which  he  reaped 
considerable  profit ;  for  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  was 
the  place  of  the  American  encampment,  and  the  sales  of 
his  bottled  claret  and  cider  to  the  American  soldiers  was  a 
source  of  no  inconsiderable  gain.  At  this  point  he  re- 
mained until  1779,  occasionally  making  a  voyage  to  Phila- 
delphia in  a  boat,  as  his  stock  required  replenishing,  or  he 
wished  to  carry  his  bottled  cider  or  claret  to  market,  inso- 
much that  he  was  frequently  called  an  aquatic  peddler ;  a 
course  of  traffic  that  he  would  doubtless  have  followed  had 
any  chances  been  proffered  to  him  of  gain ;  for  labor  of 
any  sort  was  to  his  mind  a  binding  duty,  and  none  that 
would  yield  profit  was  too  humble  to  be  scorned.  At  this 
period  his  personal  appearance  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. Coarse,  ungainly,  and  rough,  his  low  but 
sturdy  form  presented  a  vulgar  aspect,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  dingy  and  dark  shade  of  his  skin,  which  was 
not  changed  by  the  play  of  a  single  passion,  and  by  the 
loss  of  his  eye,  which  caused  him  to  appear  even  more 
forbidding.  The  appearance  of  his  person  met  with  the 
derision  of  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  but  he  bore 
their  jeers  writh  unmoved  fortitude,  preserving  in  general  a 
taciturn  demeanor,  and  concealing  the  burning  ambition 
which  at  that  time  must  have  been  struggling  in  his  breast. 
Upon  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  in 
1779,  Girard  was  found  Returning  to  the  city  and  occupying 
a  range  of  frame  stores  upon  the  east  side  of  Water-street, 
simply  attired,  and  so  perfectly  plain  in  his  appearance, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Girard," 
in  allusion  to  that  fact.  At  this  period  his  store  was  filled 
with  pieces  of  cordage,  sails,  and  old  blocks,  besides  other 
apparatus,  which  were  probably  to  be  used  in  fitting  out 
ships  that  at  this  time  he  had  probably  projected,  and  that 
were  afterward  destined  to  dot  the  ocean.  His  profits  at 
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this  period  must  have  been  small,  as  the  commercial 
condition  of  the  country  was  much  depressed,  being  pros- 
trated by  the  British,  who  had  devastated  all  within  their 
reach. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Girard  again  entered  upon  the  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Domingo  trade,  which  he  prosecuted  successfully, 
and  increased  his  gains  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  extend  his  enterprises  to  a  much  broader  scale. 
Two  years  afterward,  he  took  a  lease  of  ten  years  of  a  range 
of  brick  and  frame  stores,  one  of  which  he  occupied  him- 
self; and  the  rents  being  at  that  time  very  low,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  large  amount  of  gain  must  have  been  derived 
from  this  lease,  especially  as  he  had  secured  the  privilege 
of  renewal  for  the  same  period.  Indeed,  he  confesses  him- 
self, that  it  was  this  lease  which  furnished  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  good  fortune.  Soon  after  this  time,  Ste- 
phen was  induced  to  enter  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Capt.  John  Girard,  in  connection  with  a  firm  which  was 
then  prosecuting  a  very  successful  commerce  with  the  "West 
Indies.  But  bickerings  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  these  contentions  had  grown  to  such  bitter- 
ness that,  in  1790,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  call  in  an  um- 
pire for  the  adjustment  of  the  concerns,  with  a  view  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
the  fortune  of  Stephen,  which  fell  to  his  share  from  the 
concern,  was  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  domestic  difiV 
culties  of  Mr.  Girard  with  his  wife  soon  ripened  to  a  crisis 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  their  most  intimate  friends, 
and  during  this  year  Mary  Girard  was  admitted  as  an  in- ' 
sane  patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here  she 
continued  until  the  year  1815,  when  she  died,  having  re- 
mained in  that  institution  twenty-five  years  and  one  month. 
On  receiving  information  of  her  death,  her  husband  select- 
ed the  place  of  her  interment,  and  requested  that  as  soon  as 
all  the  arrangements  for  her  funeral  had  been  completed, 
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he  should  be  called.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  her  coffin 
was  seen  moving  along  the  avenue  to  the  grave,  and  was 
there  deposited  in  the  manner  of  the  Friends.  Among  the 
group  of  mourners  was  her  husband,  whose  countenance  re- 
mained unchanged  as  monumental  bronze  while  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  performing.  He  shed  no  tear ;  and  after 
bending  over  the  remains  of  his  wife,  as  if  to  take  a  last 
look,  he  departed,  saying  to  his  companions,  in  the  tone  of 
a  stoic,  as  he  left  the  silent  spot,  "  It  is  very  well,"  and  thus 
returned  home.  Some  reparation  was,  however,  made  for 
this  unfeeling  spirit  by  a  gift  to  the  hospital,  about  this 
time,  of  three  thousand  dollars,  besides  suitable  presents  to 
the  attendants,  and  also  a  considerable  sum  that  was  origi- 
nally granted,  including  his  fee  as  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

From  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  his  partnership  with 
his  brother,  the  career  of  Girard  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
was  much  brightened,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
was  tragic  in  its  consequences,  while  it  tended  to  swell  his 
coffers.  Having  been  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  West 
India  trade,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  which  port  he  had  at  that  time  two  vessels,  it 
chanced  that  during  the  period  of  the  well-known  insurrec- 
tion upon  that  island  these  vessels  were  lying  at  the  wharf. 
On  the  sudden  outbreak,  the  planters,  as  was  natural,  rushed 
to  the  docks  and  deposited  their  most  valuable  treasures  in 
the  ships  that  were  there  lying,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
safety,  and  returned  in  order  to  the  securing  of  more.  But 
the  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  but 
few  claimants  ever  appeared,  the  greater  part  having  been 
massacred;  and  the  vessels  of  Girard  were  found  laden 
with  property  of  great  value,  whose  owners  could  not  be 
found,  after  the  most  liberal  advertising.  This  property, 
consisting  in  value  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was 
transported  to  Philadelphia,  and  tended  to  add  largely  to 
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his  already  considerable  fortune,  as  the  original  owners, 
consisting  of  entire  families,  had  been  swept  away  amid  the 
pillage  and  devastation  of  that  island.  In  the  year  1.791, 
and  the  subsequent  year,  Mr.  Girard  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  those  beautiful  ships  which  have  ever  been  the  pride 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  vessels  which  soon  engaged 
largely  in  the  trade  with  Calcutta  and  China.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  ships,  while  they  indicate  the  national 
prepossessions  of  their  owner,  also  show  the  early  bent  of 
his  mind,  being  called  the  Montesquieu,  Helvetius,  Yol- 
taire,  and  Rousseau.  At  this  period  the  desire  of  fame,  the 
movements  of  ambition,  seeking  money,  not  from  avarice, 
but  as  a  means  of  power,  appear  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  his  mind ;  and  amid  the  abstract  musings  of  the  lone 
man,  regarded  with  no  affection  by  a  human  being — a  man 
whose  sympathies  appear  to  have  been  steeled  against  the 
world,  he  was  doubtless,  in  the  cold  recesses  of  his  solitary 
heart,  even  while  calculating  the  interest  upon  the  tenth 
part  of  a  cent,  projecting  fabrics  of  anticipated  renown, 
upon  whose  walls  his  own  name  would  be  written  in  letters 
of  living  and  enduring  light. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Girard 
which  tended  in  good  measure  to  relieve  his  character  from 
the  imputation  of  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling,  that  had 
to  this  time  so  deeply  shaded  it.  We  allude  to  the  part 
that  he  bore  in  that  terrific  p'estilence  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, in  the  year  1793,  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, converting  that  beautiful  metropolis  into  a  foul 
and  disgusting  charnel-house.  During  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  the  yellow  fever  had  produced  ravages  and  re- 
volting scenes  of  misery  which  have  never  been  equaled  in 
the  country,  and  that  have  been  seldom  witnessed  any- 
where. Whole  streets  were  left  tenantless,  excepting,  per- 
haps, by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  former  occupants,  that 
had  been  forsaken  by  their  friends.  The  hearse  was  the 
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vehicle  that  was  most  frequently  seen  in  the  streets.  The 
obsequies  of  an  ordinary  funeral  were  denied  to  those  who 
would,  but  a  short  time  previous,  have  attracted  crowds  of 
mourners  to  their  graves.  The  individual  who  was  seen 
with  the  badges  of  mourning  upon  his  arm  was  avoided  as 
the  Upas-tree,  and  almost  every  person  was  involved  in  the 
fumes  of  camphor  or  tobacco.  While  this  pestilence  was 
raging  at  its  utmost  height,  an  individual,  of  low  and  square 
stature,  was  perceived  alighting  from  a  coach  which  drew 
up  before  an  hospital  where  the  most  loathsome  victims  of 
this  disease  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  at- 
tended by  medical  aid.  The  man  entered  this  living  sep- 
ulchre, and  soon  returned  bearing  in  his  arms  a  form  that 
appeared  to  be  suffering  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fever — a 
being  whose  countenance  was  suffused  with  that  saffron 
color  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  harbinger  of  death. 
The  body  was  deposited  in  a  coach,  and  the  carriage  drove 
away.  The  man  who  was  thus  seen  performing  this  act 
was  Stephen  Girard.  It  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been 
said,  that  having  gone  through  the  seasoning  process  in  a 
tropical  climate,  he  was  proof  against  the  disease.  But 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  case,  it  does  not  abate  in 
any  measure  the  credit  \vhich  is  his  due  in  thus  exposing, 
at  least,  his  life  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-being.  And  it  is  a 
well-attested  fact,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
he  continued  a  constant  attendant  in  the  hospital,  perform- 
ing all  those  offices  which  would  seem  revolting  to  the  most 
humble  menial. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  pestilence,  an  anonymous  call 
appeared  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  Federal  Gazette, 
the  only  paper  which  continued  to  be  published,  stating 
that  all  but  three  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Poor  had  either  fled 
or  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  begging  for  assistance  from 
such  benevolent  citizens  as  would  volunteer  their  aid.  In 
consequence  of  this  call,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
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Hall  on  the  12th.  and  another  on  the  14th  of  that  month, 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  of  those  who  volun- 
tarily offered  their  services  in  the  dangerous  undertaking. 
This  committee,  originally  consisting  of  twenty-seven,  but 
which  ultimately  dwindled  to  twelve  members,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  take  active  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed.  Their  first  care  was  directed  to  the  organization 
of  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
physician  in  attendance  as  being  without  Border  or  regula- 
tion, far  from  clean,  and  in  immediate  want  of  qualified 
persons  to  begin  and  establish  the  necessary  arrangements. 
These  qualified  agents  were  not  to  be  had.  Money  could 
not  purchase  such  self-devotion,  for  the  entrance  to  that 
pest-house  was  deemed  but  a  passage  to  the  grave.  At  this 
trying  moment,  two  men  magnanimously  offered  themselves 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  committee.  On  the  minutes  of 
that  body,  under  date  of  September  15,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing extract :  "  Stephen  Girard,  and  Peter  Helm,  members 
of  the  committee,  commiserating  the  calamitous  state  to 
which  the  sick  may  probably  be  reduced  for  want  of  suita- 
ble persons  to  superintend  the  hospital,  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  for  that  benevolent  employment."  The  late 
Mathew  Carey,  himself  also  a  member  of  that  body,  de- 
scribing this  incident,  writes  as  follows  :  "  At  the  meeting 
on  Sunday,  September  the  15th,  a  circumstance  occurred 
to  which  the  most  glowing  pencil  can  hardly  do  justice. 
Stephen  Girard,  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  native  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  sympathizing 
with  the  wretched  situation  of  the  sufferers  at  Bush  Hill, 
voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  offered  himself  as  a  manager 
to  superintend  that  hospital.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction 
excited  by  this  extraordinary  effort  of  humanity,  can  be 
better  conceived  than  expressed." 

To  estimate  properly  the  value  of  this  act  of  self-devotion, 
we  must  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Girard  was  then  in  the  zenith 
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of  his  life,  and  already  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  with 
a  prospect  before  him  of  a  long  career  of  happiness,  useful- 
ness, and  riches.  A  foreigner,  and  without  immediate 
family,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  strong  bonds  of 
sympathy  existed  between  him  and  the  people  of  that  pes- 
tilence-stricken city.  Before  him  stood  probable  death  in 
its  most  repulsive  form  ;  certain  and  heavy  losses  were  to 
be  entailed  in  the  neglect  of  his  private  interests  ;  the  most 
loathsome  and  the  most  menial  duties  were  to  be  performed 
in  person  ;  and  the  possible  reward  all  of  this  was  a  name- 
less grave  upon  the  heights  of  Bush  Hill. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  offered  his 
services,  Mr.  Girard  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  his  per- 
severing and  decisive  character  was  immediately  felt  in 
every  thing.  Order  soon  reigned  where  all  before  was  con- 
fusion ;  cleanliness  took  the  place  of  filth ;  attendants  and 
medicines  were  at  hand ;  supplies  and  accommodations 
were  provided,  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  reported  the 
hospital  as  ready  to  afford  every  assistance.  The  following 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time 
to  his  friend  Samatan  in  Marseilles,  describes  vividly  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  unfortunate  city.  "The  mor- 
tality is  so  great,  and  the  fear  so  general,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  find  nurses  for  the  sick,  or  men  to  bury 
the  dead.  In  fine,  we  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situation. 
Those  of  our  people  who  have  escaped  the  disease,  have  fled 
from  their  homes  ;  almost  all  the  houses  are  closed,  and  Phil- 
adelphians  are  not  received  into  the  neighboring  villages 
without  undergoing  quarantine.  The  few  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  remain,  have  established  an  hospital  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  city,  for  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate. 
I  am  the  active  director,  which  causes  me  much  anxiety. 
I  do  not  know  when  the  disease  will  cease.  I  am  about 
leaving  this  moment  for  the  hospital,  where  the  great  num- 
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Der  of  the  sick,  who  are  constantly  arriving,  requires  my 
constant  presence." 

For  sixty  days  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  at  the 
hospital,  and  up  to  the  9th  of  March  following,  when  the 
committee  concluded  its  labors,  and  ceased  to  exist,  his 
name  is  found  upon  the  records  as  a  faithful  attendant  at 
its  meetings.  And  these  noble  .men  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  mere  efforts  to  stay  the  disease.  They  raised  upon 
their  individual  credit  the  necessary  funds,  until  public 
contributions  could  reimburse  them ;  they  supplied  the 
poor  with  money,  provisions,  and  firewood  ;  they  furnished 
burial  for  the  dead  ;  they  received  under  their  care  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  orphan  children  (many  of  them  infants), 
whose  natural  protectors  had  perished  of  the  fever ;  they 
cleansed  and  purified  all  infected  places ;  and  they  ceased 
their  labors  only  when  they  had  taken  precautions  against 
a  similar  calamity  in  future,  by  procuring  better  sanitary 
regulations,  and  a  permanent  hospital  for  such  diseases. 

The  deadly  nature  of  the  sickness  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  during  the  period  between  the  1st  of  August 
and  the  9th  of  November,  4031  interments  took  place  in 
the  burial  grounds  in  and  about  the  city,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  not  quite  25,000  persons  who  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  districts  during  the  plague. 

The  feelings  which  actuated  Mr.  Girard,  and  the  modest 
estimate  which  he  had  placed  upon  these  services,  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  of  the  very  few 
and  brief  letters  which  he  appears  to  have  written  during 
.the  continuance  of  the  disease.  "  The  deplorable  situation 
to  which  fright  and  sickness  have  reduced  the  inhabitants 
of  our  city,  demands  succor  from  those  who  do  not  fear 
death,  or  who  at  least  do  not  see  any  risk  in  the  epidemic 
which  now  prevails  here.  This  will  occupy  me  for  some 
time,  and  if  I  have  the  misfortune  to  succumb,  I  will  have 
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at  least  the  satisfaction  to  have  peformed  a  duty  which  we 
all  owe  to  each  other."  (Letter  to  Les  Fils  de  P.  Change- 
raux  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  September  16th,  1793.)  "  You  will 
receive  my  thanks  for  your  high  opinion  respecting  my 
occupation  in  the  calamity  which  has  lately  afflicted  my 
fellow-citizens.  On  that  occasion,  I  only  regret  that  my 
strength  and  ability  have  not  fully  seconded  my  good-will." 
(To  John  Ferris,  New  York,  November  4th,  1793.)  Among 
the  proudest  memorials  of  its  founder  which  the  college  now 
possesses,  is  a  worm-eaten  and  dust-covered  chest,  contain- 
ing the  records  and  papers  connected  with  his  administra- 
tion of  the  hospital  during  that  eventful  period. 

In  1797  and  1798,  the  fever  again  prevailed  in  Philadel- 
phia with  fearful  violence,  and  again  Mr.  Girard  exhibited 
the  same  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  the  same  disregard  of 
danger,  by  liberal  contributions  and  personal  services  to 
the  sick  and  dying. 

His  belief  in  the  many  simple  remedies  with  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sick,  was  accompanied,  as 
is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  with  a  rather  disparaging  opin- 
ion of  the  medical  profession.  In  the  annual  recurrence  of 
the  fever  which  followed  for  many  years  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  and  in  which  his  services  were  always  freely  rendered 
to  the  sick  and  poor,  he  attributed  much  of  the  severity  of 
the  disease  to  the  ignorance  of  the  local  physicians  about 
the  nature  of  the  pestilence.  The  following  humorous  allu- 
sion to  the  doctors  is  found  in  a  letter  written  in  January, 
1799,  to  his  friend  Devize,  then  in  France,  but  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  physician  of  the  Bush  Hill  hos- 
pital in  1793.  After  describing  the  effects  of  the  epidemic, 
he  says  :  "  During  all  this  frightful  time,  I  have  constantly 
remained  in  the  city,  and  without  neglecting  my-  public 
duties  I  have  played  a  part  which  will  make  you  smile. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  friend,  that  I  have  visited  as 
many  as  fifteen  sick  people  in  a  day,  and  what  will  surprise 
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you  still  more,  I  have  lost  only  one  patient,  an  Irishman, 
who  would  drink  a  little.  1  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  cured  one  single  person,  but  you  will  think  with  me, 
that  in  my  quality  of  Philadelphia  physician  I  have  been 
very  moderate,  and  that  not  one  of  my  confreres  have  killed 
fewer  than  myself." 

The  institution  of  the  private  bank  of  Mr.  Girard  in  Phil- 
adelphia, that  was  originally  believed  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  a  long  and  deeply-settled  plan,  that  had  been 
matured  in  silence  and  solitude,  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  temporary  circumstance,  which  was  the  opposi- 
tion that  then  prevailed  to  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Girard  was  a  firm  friend  to  that  institution,  and 
convinced  that  a  corporation  which  had  been  organized 
under  the  advice  of  Washington,  and  which  he  supposed 
had  conferred  obvious  and  solid  advantages  upon  the  coun- 
try, should  have  been  perpetuated.  Believing  that  this 
bank  would  be  renewed,  Mr.  Girard,  as  early  as  1810, 
transmitted  orders  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers 
&  Co.,  London,  to  invest  his  funds  in  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  a  transaction  which  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  by  the  purchase  of  stock  in  that 
bank  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  house 
of  the  Barings,  however,  was  unable  to  transmit  his  funds 
periodically,  owing  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  their  own  state  verging  upon  bankruptcy ; 
and  it  may  be  perceived  upon  what  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion his  own  property  rested  when  we  learn  the  fact,  that 
this  house  was  indebted  to  him,  in  the  year  1811,  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  After  a 
time,  however,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  funds  from 
that  country,  partly  by  investment  in  British  goods  and 
public  stock,  and  purchased  shares  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  he  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  share,  with  a  view  to  the  investment  of  his  capi- 
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tal  in  an  independent  form,  and  probably  from  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  himself  a  regulator  of  the  currency.  Mr. 
Girard  having  discovered  that  he  could  purchase  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  cashier's  house  at  the 
reduced  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
being  less  than  one-third  of  their  original  cost,  on  the  12th 
day  of  May,  1812,  commenced  the  banking  operations  of 
the  old  Girard  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  increased  the  succeed- 
ing year  to  one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand ;  the 
bulk  of  the  business  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
including  five  millions  of  specie,  the  funds  of  that  institu- 
tion, being  deposited  in  his  vaults.  Aided  by  such  acces- 
sion to  his  funds,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  old  bank  re- 
tained in  his  employ,  together  with  the  business  which  was 
transferred  to  his  hands  from  that  institution,  the  customers 
of  the  old  corporation  being  turned  over  to  him,  Mr.  Girard, 
backed  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Simpson,*  his 
cashier,  who  had  been  before  engaged  in  the  former  institu- 
tion, commenced  his  operations  upon  the  same  principles 
that  had  regulated  the  old  body.  The  non-renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  however,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  his  own. 

The  organization  of  the  Girard  Bank  tended  to  confer 
extensive  and  solid  benefits  upon  the  community.  Con- 
ducted upon  a  liberal  scale,  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Girard 
to  grant  accommodations  to  small  traders,  and  thus  to  en- 
courage beginners;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  smaller 
notes  were  preferred  to  the  larger  ones.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  organization  of  this  institution  tended  to  avert  the 


*  To  the  work  prepared  by  a  son  of  this  gentleman,  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Girard.  We  would  also  acknowledge 
in  this  place  our  obligations  to  Henry  \V.  Arey,  the  intelligent  secretary  of  the 
college,  for  a  few  passages  from  that  gentleman's  account  of  the  Girard  College 
and  its  founder,  published  in  1852. 
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evils  that  must  ncessarily  have  flowed  from  the  entire  sus- 
pension of  the  circulation  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution  ; 
and  whatever  of  temporary  inconvenience  arose  from  that 
fact  was  soon  neutralized  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  that 
were  made  by  this  able  financier  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to 
diffuse  abroad  the  benefits  that  had  flowed  from  the  old 
bank.  During  the  commencement  of  his  banking  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Girard,  who  had  accustomed  the  institution  to 
the  discount  of  accommodation  paper  to  a  large  amount,  for 
auctioneers  who  practiced  the  advance  of  large  loans  upon 
foreign  and  imported  goods,  perceiving  that  losses  were 
found  accruing  from  such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  and  that 
his  capital  was  engrossed  by  these  auctioneers,  soon  deemed 
it  prudent  to  alter  his  policy ;  and  in  1816,  it  was  under- 
stood that  no  paper  that  was  merely  fictitious  was  to  be  dis- 
counted at  his  bank,  and  no  renewal  of  a  note  was  accord- 
ingly allowed.  On  this  change  of  his  banking  plans,  his 
profits  augmented,  and  but  few  losses  occurred. 

The  establishment  of  this  private  bank  exhibited  to  the 
country  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  private  American  banker 
conducting  his  institution  upon  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
ferring advantages  upon  the  community  nearly  as  great  as 
those  which  had  been  derived  from  state  or  national  au- 
spices. And  this  bank  rendered  important  service  to  the 
government.  The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
bank,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  added  to  the 
general  embarrassment.  Yet,  while  the  public  credit  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  country  was  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties springing  from  its  exhausted  finances  and  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  the  bank  of  Mr.  Girard  not  only  received 
large  subscriptions  for  loans,  but  made  extensive  advances 
to  the  government,  which  enabled  the  country  to  carry  on 
its  belligerent  enterprises  ;  loans,  too,  which  were  the  spon- 
taneous offspring  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  prudence. 
16 
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This  aid  appears  to  have  been  rendered  from  time  to  time, 
down  to  the  period  of  1817,  when  the  second  national 
bank  superseded  his  assistance.  A  circumstance  soon  oc- 
curred, however,  which  was  a  source  of  no  little  discom- 
fiture to  the  financial  arrangements  of  his  individual  insti- 
tution. This  fact  was  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  state  banks,  resulting  from  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  bank,  and  the  combined  causes  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  derangement  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  then  made  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  him 
how  he  should  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  own  institution 
while  the  other  banks  were  suspending  their  payments ; 
but  the  credit  of  his  own  bank  was  effectually  secured  by 
the  suggestion  of  his  cashier,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  advised 
the  recalling  of  his  own  notes  by  redeeming  them  with  the 
specie,  and  by  paying  out  the  notes  of  the  state  banks ; 
and  in  this  mode,  not  a  single  note  of  his  own  was  suffered 
to  be  depreciated,  and  he  was  thus  enabled,  4n  1817,  to 
contribute  effectually  to  the  restoration  of  specie  payments. 
Meanwhile,  an  interesting  circumstance  occurred,  which 
enabled  him,  by  his  bank,  in  1813,  to  accomplish  an  enter- 
prise which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  increase  of  its  trade,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
funds  in  its  profits,  besides  the  advantages  which  were  fur- 
nished to  the  government  by  the  duties  which  accrued  to 
the  national  treasury.  It  happened  that  his  ship,  the  Mon- 
tesquieu, was  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delaware, 
as  was  alleged,  by  a  British  frigate,  and  as  this  vessel  had 
an  invoice  cargo  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars — con- 
sisting of  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks — from  Canton,  it  was 
determined  by  the  captors,  in  preference  to  the  hazard  of 
being  recaptured  by  an  American  ship  in  their  attempt  to 
carry  their  prize  to  a  British  port,  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Mr.  Girard,  in  order  to  give  him  the  offer  of  a  ransom. 
Applying  to  his  well-stored  vaults,  the  banker  drew  from 
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it  the  sum  of  ninety-three  thousand  dollars  in  doubloons, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  British  commander,  and  his 
vessel  was  soon  seen  coming  into  port  with  her  rich  cargo  ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  the  ransom,  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  advance  of  the  value  of  the  freight,  to  have 
added  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  his  fortune. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  act  indicating  his  patriotism 
at  least,  that  in  1814,  when  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
exhausted,  the  treasury  bankrupt,  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion prostrated,  and  an  invading  army  was  marching  over 
the  land ;  when,  in  fact,  subscriptions  were  solicited  for 
funds  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  upon  the  in- 
ducement of  a  large  bonus  and  an  interest  of  seven  per 
cent,  and  only  twenty  thousand  dollars  could  be  obtained 
upon  that  offer  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Ste- 
phen Girard  stepped  forward  and  subscribed  for  the  whole 
amount ;  and  that  when  those  who  had  before  rejected  the 
terms  were  now  anxious  to  subscribe,  even  at  a  considera- 
ble advance  from  the  original  subscription,  these  individ- 
uals were  let  in  by  him  upon  the  same*  terms. 

The  sinews  of  war  were  thus  furnished,  public  confi- 
dence was  restored,  and  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  result- 
ed in  a  peace,  to  which  he  thus  referred  in  a  letter  written 
in  1815,  to  his  friend  Morton  of  Bordeaux :  "  The  peace 
which  has  taken  place  between  this  country  and  England, 
will  consolidate  forever  our  independence,  and  insure  our 
tranquillity."  In  1814,  the  government  was  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Girard,  to  whom  the 
United  States  were  indebted  in  a  very  large  amount, 
promptly  set  an  example  to  other  creditors  by  writing  to 
A.  J.  Dallas,  then  Secretary 'of  the  Treasury,  as  follows: 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  who  have  any  claim  for  inter- 
est on  public  stock,  &c.,  should  patiently  wait  for  a  more 
favorable  moment,  or  at  least  receive  in  payment  treasury- 
notes.  Should  you  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
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either  of  those  plans,  as  one  of  the  public  creditors,  I  shall 
not  murmur." 

During  the  period  when  the  neutral  position  of  this 
country  gave  its  shipping  superior  advantages,  and  when 
he  was  rigidly  cautious  in  forbidding  his  captains  to  receive 
on  his  vessels  any  passenger  or  cargo  other  than  his  own, 
his  letters  of  instruction  almost  always  contain  the  stereo- 
type paragraph  :  "  But  if  you  meet  with  American  seamen 
in  distress,  you  are  to  follow  my  invariable  rule — take  them 
on  board,  and  bring  them  home  free  of  expense."  One  of 
the  most  solemn  injunctions  in  his  will  is  the  direction,  that, 
"  by  every  proper  means,  a  pure  attachment  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  as 
guaranteed  by  our  happy  constitution,  shall  be  formed  and 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  these  scholars." 

The  agency  of  Mr.  Girard  appears  to  have  been  very 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  chartered  in  1816.  His  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dal- 
las, and  his  success  in  impressing  upon  his  mind  the  frame 
of  the  projected  institution,  seems  to  have  been  admitted ; 
and  that  gentleman  is  stated  to  have  made  use  of  the  fre- 
quent expression  of  the  French  banker,  that  "  the  national 
authority  was  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
currency,  by  the  aid  of  a  national  bank."  His  friends,  in- 
deed, have  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  that  even  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  private  institution  was  his  desire  to  hold 
up  to  the  country  the  example  of  the  influence  of  such  an 
institution  in  regulating  the  currency  of  the  nation ;  and 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  banker,  he  acted  as  a  trustee  for  the 
country,  designing  to  unite  its  influence  with  that  of  the 
projected  national  bank,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object ;  and  even  after  the  outline  of  that  institution  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  Girard  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors,  he 
made  the  formal  proposition  that  if  the  board  would  agree 
to  elect  his  cashier,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
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the  United  States,  he  would  unite  his  own  institution  with 
that,  and  deposit  in  the  new  corporation  one  million  of  spe- 
cie which  he  held  in  his  vaults.  Even  after  the  bank  was 
regularly  organized,  and  its  prosperity  placed  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  Mr.  Girard,  acting  as  one  of  its  directors,  not 
only  impressed  its  policy  with  his  clear-sighted,  far-reach- 
ing, and  sagacious  views,  but  practiced  toward  it  a  forbear- 
ance and  liberality,  which  marked  him  as  its  strong  and 
faithful  friend.  When  that  institution  was  unable,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  to  pay  to  him  even  half  the  amount 
which  was  his  due  in  specie,  he  refrained  from  demanding 
it,  and  evinced  himself  the  firm  supporter  of  its  interests ; 
and  when  specie  payments  were  resumed,  he  recommenced, 
at  the  same  time,  the  issuing  of  his  own  notes. 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Mr.  Girard  was  his 
public  spirit.  At  one  time,  he  freely  subscribed  one  hun- 
dred arid  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill ;  at  another  time,  he  loaned  the  same  company 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty.  When  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
prostrated  by  what  was  believed  to  have  been  an  injudi- 
cious system  of  internal  improvement,  and  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient for  the  governor  to  resort  to  its  metropolis  in  order 
to  replenish  its  coffers,  he  made  a  voluntary  loan  to  Gover- 
nor Shultz  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  far  was  his 
disposition  to  promote  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  the  country 
manifested,  that  as  late  as  1831,  when  the  country  was 
placed  in  extreme  embarrassment  from  the  scarcity  of 
money,  he  perceived  the  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  against  us  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly drew  upon  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  and  Co. 
for  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent. ;  which 
draft  was  followed  up  by  another  for  ten  thousand,  which 
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was  disposed  of  in  like  manner  to  other  institutions.  This 
act  tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  bills,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change suddenly  fell.  The  same  spirit  which  he  manifested 
toward  the  national  currency  he  exhibited  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  by  erecting  new  blocks  of  buildings, 
and  beautifying  and  adorning  its  streets  ;  less,  apparently, 
from  a  desire  of  profit,  than  from  a  wish  to  improve  the 
place  which  was  his  adopted  home,  and  where  he  had 
reaped  his  fortunes.  His  subscription  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Dansville  and  Pottsville  Railroad, 
in  1831,  was  an  act  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life ;  and  his  subscription  of  ten  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  erection  of  an  exchange,  all  looked  to  the  same  result. 
Thus  passed  the  life  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  financier,  the 
banker,  the  economist ;  with  a  soul  devoted  to  what  most 
men  so  ardently  seek — the  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  expand- 
ing his  influence  through  the  whole  circle  of  mercantile 
enterprise,  and  marking  the  fiscal  system  of  the  nation  with 
his  own  broad  impression. 

Having  given  the  prominent  facts  connected  with  his 
life  in  chronological  order,  we  now  propose  to  draw  a  brief 
portraiture  of  his  character,  and  this  can  be  most  properly 
done  by  a  condensed  view  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
its  history.  We  see  this  man,  at  first  a  cabin-boy,  em- 
barking from  his  native  country,  without  money  or  apparent 
friends ;  then  a  mate  of  a  trading  vessel,  supercargo,  and 
shipmaster ;  shopkeeper,  bottler,  a  lessor  of  houses,  a  large 
merchant ;  and  lastly,  a  private  banker,  having  a  contf-ol  of 
millions,  and  enabled,  by  his  own  individual  power,  to  con- 
trol the  contractions  and  the  expansions  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. It  was  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  his 
first  entrance  into  life  that  colored  his  subsequent  career. 
In  his  early  voyages  before  the  mast,  from  place  to  place, 
in  the  operations  of  traffic,  his  discerning  eye  clearly  per- 
ceived the  mode  in  which  fortunes  were  obtained,  and  in 
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such  expeditions  he  derived  a  kind  of  experience  which  de- 
termined him  at  once  to  enter  upon  a  mercantile  course ; 
and  although  without  the  advantages  of  an  early  classical 
education,  he  had  acquired  precisely  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion which  empowered  him  to  prosecute  this  mode  of  life 
the  most  successfully.  And  he  commenced,  where  most 
wealthy  men  who  have  acquired  their  own  fortunes  have 
begun,  namely,  with  small  means.  Contented  with  the 
minute  gains  of  an  obscure  retail  trader,  and  willing  to  per- 
form any  labor,  however  humble  and  arduous,  by  which 
those  gains  could  be  secured,  lie  was  determined  to  be  rich, 
and  adopted  that  system  of  business  which  would  most  ef- 
fectually insure  that  result,  making  it  a  fixed  principle  to 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy ;  to  shut  his  heart  against 
all  the  blandishments  of  life  ;  to  stand  to  the  last  farthing, 
if  that  farthing  was  his  due ;  to  bar  out  all  those  impulses 
which  might  in  small  objects  take  money  from  his  purse ; 
to  saw  down  his  measure  when  that  measure  was  too  large ; 
to  plead  the  statute  of  limitations  against  a  just  claim,  be- 
cause he  had  a  right  to  do  so  by  the  law ;  to  use  men  as 
mere  tools  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes ;  to  pay  only 
what  he  had  contracted  to  pay  to  his  long-tried  and  faithful 
cashier,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  much  of  his  good  for- 
tune ;  and  when  he  died  in  his  service,  to  manifest  the  most 
hardened  and  unnatural  indifference  to  his  death,  without 
making  the  least  provision  for  his  family,  or  to  express  one 
sentiment  of  regret  at  his  loss,  or  gratitude  for  the  solid  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  for  him. 

But  the  man  who  would  thus  violate  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  a  feeling  and  generous  nature,  when  large  objects 
connected  with  his  commercial  views  were  to  be  obtained, 
was  found  foremost  in  the  liberal  aids  which  were  granted 
for  their  accomplishment.  He  who  would  haggle  and 
chaffer  for  a  penny,  was  willing  to  bestow  thousands  for 
the  pecuniary  relief  of  fiscal  pressure,  and  while  he  cur- 
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tailed  the  watchman  of  his  bank  of  his  customary  dole  of  a 
great-coat  on  a  Christmas-day,  he  would  give  large  sums 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  local  improvement  of  his  adopted 
city  and  state.  If  we  were  to  specify  the  prominent  point 
of  his  character,  we  should  mention  a  feature  that  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  last  that  was  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
individual — ambition  !  He  sought  money,  not  from  ava- 
rice, but  from  a  desire  of  power.  Denied  the  advantages 
of  that  education  which  so  directly  tends  to  the  enlarge- 
ment, refinement,  and  polish  of  the  mind,  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  obtain  distinction  from  this  source,  and  his  vul- 
gar person,  scarred  by  the  Almighty,  while  it  made  him 
conscious  that  he  would  never  be  made  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal respect,  served,  perhaps,  to  give  him  a  misanthropic 
and  morose  cast  of  mind.  Money,  then,  was  the  only 
avenue  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  eminence  that  he 
coveted,  not  wealth  to  be  dissipated  in  rich  saloons,  and 
splendid  equipages,  and  liveried  servants  bearing  his 
badge — for  a  carriage  and  four  would  have  been  little 
befitting  his  character — 'but  money  to  be  exercised  as  the 
Archi median  lever  by  which  he  could  move  the  fiscal 
world.  The  desire  of  this,  as  the  means  of  influence,  was 
the  master-spirit  which  conquered  his  soul,  and  paralyzed 
all  other  feelings,  and  it  had  grown  to  such  a  strength  that 
sympathy  for  his  kind  seldom  enlivened  the  solitude  of 
his  heart. 

"  Like  monumental  bronze,  unchanged  his  look— 
A  soul  which  pity  never  touch'd  or  shook — 
Train'd  from  his  lowly  cradle  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook, 
Unchanging,  fearing  but  the  charge  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  mart,  a  man  without  a  tear." 

It  may  be  well  to  draw  a  brief  sketch  of  the  domestic 
life  and  habitudes  of  Mr.  Girard ;  and  in  the  first  place  we 
would  attempt  to  portray  his  personal  appearance.  His 
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form  was  low  and  square,  although  muscular,  with  feet 
large,  and  his  entire  person  and  address  exhibiting  the 
aspect  of  a  rough  old  sailor.  JSTor  was  his  countenance 
calculated  to  alter  the  impression  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  his  person.  A  face 
dark,  and  colorless,  and  cold,  although  deeply  marked 
with  the  lines  of  thought,  indicated  a  man  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  hard  fare  of  life ;  and  it  possessed  an 
iron,  or  as  it  has  been,  perhaps,  more  properly  designated, 
a  stone-like  expression.  His  "  wall-eye"  seemed  to  add  to 
that  air  of  general  abstraction  that  was  evinced  by  his 
general  demeanor,  whether  engaged  in  his  domestic  offices, 
or  the  more  active  business  of  his  banking  operations. 
But  the  dull  eye  which  seemed  ordinarily  to  sleep  in  its 
socket,  and  whose  predominant  expression  was  cunning, 
sometimes  kindled,  as  if  with  fire,  when  any  topic  adapted 
to  his  taste  was  pressed  upon  his  attention.  His  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  less  upon  the  little  details  of  his 
business  than  in  projecting  those  great  projects  of  mer- 
cantile speculation  which  tended  so  directly  to  swell  his 
coffers,  and  yet  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  devotion  to  all 
those  minute  points  of  business  which  fell  within  the  wide 
circle  of  his  enterprises.  But  if  a  ship  was  to  be  built,  or 
a  house  constructed,  or  a  vessel  to  be  freighted,  his  pres- 
ence was  seldom  wanting  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
most  unimportant  details.  From  the  year  1812  he  was 
partially  defective  in  the  hearing  of  one  ear,  and  as  he 
could  only  speak  in  broken  English,  and  seldom  conversed, 
excepting  upon  business,  this  circumstance  threw  around 
his  character  an  air  of  even  greater  mystery.  His  ordinary 
style  of  dress  was  in  exact  keeping  witli  his  plain  and 
homely  traits.  Although  apparently  identified  in  habits 
and  feelings  with  our  American  institutions,  and  possessing 
no  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  native  country,  he  constantly 
wore  an  old  coat  cut  in  the  French  style,  and  remarkable 
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only  for  its  antiquity,  generally  preserving  the  same  gar- 
ment in  constant  use  for  four  or  five  years.  ]STor  did  he 
maintain  a  costly  equipage,  as  would  have  seemed  to  be 
natural  for  one  who  had  such  large  means  at  his  command. 
An  old  chair,  distinguished  chiefly  for  its  rickety  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  its  age,  which  he  at  last  caused  to  be  paint- 
ed and  marked  with  the  letters  S.  G.,  drawn  by  an  indif- 
ferent horse,  suited  to  such  a  vehicle,  was  used  in  his  daily 
journey  to  the  Neck,  where  lay  his  farm,  to  the  laborious 
cultivation  of  which  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
leisure  time.  But  even  here,  where  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  would  have  exercised  the  ordinary  rights 
of  hospitality,  no  friend  was  welcomed  with  a  warm  greet- 
ing. In  one  instance  an  acquaintance  was  invited  to  wit- 
ness his  improvements,  and  was  shown  to  a  strawberry-bed 
which  had  been,  in  the  greater  part,  gleaned  of  its  contents, 
and  told  that  he  might  gather  the  fruit  in  that  bed,  when 
the  owner  took  leave,  stating  that  he  must  go  to  work  in  a 
neighboring  bed.  That  friend,  finding  that  this  tract  had 
been  nearly  stripped  of  its  fruit  by  his  predecessors,  soon 
strayed  to  another  tract,  which  appeared  to  bear  more 
abundantly,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Girard — "  I  told 
you,"  said  he,  "  that  you  might  gather  strawberries  only  in 
that  bed."  Such  was  his  hospitality. 

Behind  the  cold  and  abstract  exterior  exhibited  by  this 
man  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  there  raged 
the  most  violent  passions,  which  were  lavished  liberally 
upon  his  old  and  faithful  clerk,  Mr.  Hoberjot.  Yet  to  his 
superiors  in  standing  and  education  he  was  deferential,  and 
seemed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  inherited  rank.  Peculiarly 
was  that  feeling  expressed  in  his  respect  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  whom  he  professed  to  regard,  not  only  for  his  high 
intellectual  and  moral  traits,  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to,  what  he  called,  a  great  and  old  family,  which 
had  been  long  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  lurk  in  the  character  of 
this  individual,  appreciations  which  the  world  could  not 
understand — a  deep  sagacity,  a  just  discrimination  of  what 
was  right  and  proper,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  things ;  and  while  other  men  were  supposing 
that  his  mind  was  removed  from  the  objects  that  surround- 
ed him,  he  was,  in  the  solitude  of  his  reflections,  laying  up 
treasures  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, which  enabled  him  to  act  with  that  promptitude 
and  success  that  made  his  mercantile  judgment  almost  the 
certain  test  of  truth.  He  belonged,  in  fact,  to  that  small 
class  of  men  whom  the  world  do  not  understand,  and  ac- 
cordingly do  not  appreciate.  Eemoved  in  their  intellectual 
habitudes  from  the  temporary  and  minute  details  of  daily 
life,  yet  closely  observant  of  the  facts  which  surround  them, 
their  opinions  are  not  colored  by  those  of  other  men,  and 
their  powers  are  felt  only  by  the  results.  Of  his  opinions, 
it  is  easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  A  citizen  of  this 
country,  and  identified  with  its  interests — a  country,  whose 
liberal  institutions  had  not  only  afforded  him  a  home,  but 
provided  ample  scope  for  his  largest  enterprises,  and  a  basis 
for  his  most  solid  fortunes — it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as 
his  pride,  to  foster  those  institutions  by  all  the  aid  within 
his  power,  for  their  welfare  was  his  own.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  bestowing  that  aid  upon  all  those  public  objects 
which  were  within  his  reach  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  just 
to  attribute  this  assistance  to  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the 
public  good,  than  from  a  wish  to  secure  a  large  return  for 
an  investment.  His  former  habitudes  of  living  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  a  plain  and  frugal  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
that  rigid  personal  economy  he  preserved  through  his  long 
life,  as  much  from  habit  as  from  principle  ;  since  he  knew 
that  large  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  ordinary  process, 
only  by  rigid  commercial  exactitude  and  frugality.  Thus 
while  his  freights  were  vexing  every  sea,  and  his  influence 
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extending  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  mercantile  action,  he 
was  contented  to  drive  his  shabby  carnage  in  his  homely 
garb  from  his  bank  to  his  farm,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  took  a  secret  pride  in  that  contrast  which  was  exhibited 
between  the  splendor  of  his  wealth,  and  the  almost  odious 
aspect  of  his  personal  appearance  and  address.  The  re- 
ligious sentiments  which  he  maintained,  and  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  disguise,  were  of  the  school  of  Rousseau  and 
Yoltaire  ;  and  so  deeply  did  he  venerate  their  characters, 
that  the  marble  busts  of  these  two  scholars  were,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  works  of  art  that  adorned  his  confined 
chamber,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  the  latter 
author,  together  with  a  few  treatises  on  gardening,  were 
the  only  volumes  which  constituted  the  library  of  his 
dwelling-house.  The  respect  with  which  he  regarded  the 
names  of  these  individuals,  we  have  already  seen  evinced 
in  the  beautiful  ships  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  dis- 
patched by  him  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  preserved  throughout  life  a  stoicism 
in  his  merely  speculative  opinions,  which  referred  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances  to  second  causes,  rather  than  to 
their  true  source.  A  total  disbeliever  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, he  was  still  willing  to  bestow  large  sums  upon  differ- 
ent Christian  denominations,  bounties  which  took  effect 
while  he  was  yet  alive.  But  although  he  would  grant 
large  aids  to  large  objects,  he  withheld  assistance  from 
deserving  subjects  of  individual  benevolence.  'No  man 
sought  his  alms  with  a  prospect  of  relief,  and  beggary 
departed  from  his  door  hungry  as  when  it  came. 

His  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  this  :  that  the  granting 
of  small  sums  to  obscure  objects,  that  the  opening  of  his 
heart  to  those  appeals  which  would  naturally  be  made 
upon  the  wealth  of  so  opulent  a  man,  would  have  dimin- 
ished his  chances  of  bestowing  his  bounties  upon  those  im- 
portant subjects  which  would  redound  to  his  name.  And 
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it  was  necessary  to  understand  his  peculiar  self-will,  and 
the  character  of 'his  temper,  to  obtain  aids  at  all.  The 
solicitor  for  aid,  who  made  small  demands  upon  his  charity, 
was  relieved  •  with  thousands;  the  individual  who  came 
before  him  in  the  spirit  of  exaction,  was  put  away  with 
nothing.  In  transactions  of  business,  all  his  affairs  were 
set  down  to  the  account  of  loss  and  profit ;  and  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  the  same  principle  was  required  to 
be  acted  on.  Up  before  the  morning  lark,  he  soundly 
berated  his  own  workmen  who  permitted  him  to  gain  the 
precedence  in  time ;  and  unceasing  labor,  which  allowed 
but  little  relaxation,  excepting  that  which  was  required  by 
nature,  was  the  master-genius  of  his  life.  When  one  of  the 
younger  Barings  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  few 
years  since,  he  supposed  that  he  might  excite  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Mr.  Girard  by  informing  him  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  ship,  the  Yoltaire,  from  India.  Accordingly,  having 
engaged  a  carriage,  he  proceeded  to  the  farm  of  the  banker, 
in  Passyunk,  and  immediately  sought  for  Mr.  Girard. 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Girard  ?"  inquired  the  Englishman.  "  In 
the  hay-loft,"  he  was  answered.  "  Inform  him  that  I  wish 
to  see  him,"  was  no  sooner  said  than  the  banker,  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  up,  was  before  him.  "  I  came  to  inform 
you,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  that  your  ship,  the  Voltaire, 
has  arrived  safely."  "  I  knew  that  she  would  reach  port 
safely,"  replied  Girard,  "  my  ships,  always  arrive  safe ;  she 
is  a  good  ship.  Mr.  Baring,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  am 
much  engaged  in  my  hay  y"  and  he  mounted  again  to  his 
hay-loft. 

A  life  of  such  unceasing  and  severe  labor,  now  protract- 
ed to  the  eighty-second  year,  could  not  hold  out  long. 
During  the  previous  year,  in  1830,  having  nearly  lost  the 
use  of  his  eye,  he  was  frequently  seen  groping  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  bank,  disregarding  the  assistance  of  others,  a 
species  of  temerity  which,  as  it  proved,  nearly  cost  him  his 
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life;  for,  crossing  Second-street  and  Market,  a  dearborn 
wagon  rapidly  drove  by,  and  nearly  took  off  his  ear,  and 
bruised  his  face,  having  struck  furiously  against  his  head, 
and  prostrated  his  person  ;  an  injury  which  proved  serious 
and  permanent.  By  this  accident  the  whole  of  his  right 
ear  was  nearly  lost,  and  his  eye,  which  was  before  opened 
but  slightly,  was  entirely  shut ;  and  from  that  time  his 
flesh  Avas  gradually  wasted  away,  and  his  health  declined. 
Mr.  Girard  had  long  regarded  death  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, having  stated  many  years  previously  that  it  fell 
within  the  course  of  nature  that  his  life  should  terminate, 
even  at  that  period.  And  this  event  was  soon  to  be  real- 
ized. During  the  month  of  December  he  was  attacked 
with  a  species  of  influenza,  which,  considering  his  age,  he 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  withstand.  The  disease  gradu- 
ally undermined  his  system  until  the  26th  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired,  in  a  back  room  of  the  third  story  of  his 
house  in  Water- street,  having  exhibited  a  life  of  persever- 
ance, labor,  economy,  and  successful  enterprise,  of  which 
there  are  but  few  examples  upon  record.  But  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man, 
from  the  import  of  his  will,  which  we  embrace  in  this  me- 
moir, as  follows : 

I,  STEPHEN  GIRAED,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Mariner  and  Merchant,  being  of  sound  mind, 
memory,  and  understanding,  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  in  manner  following ;  that  is  to  say  : 

I.  I  give  -and  bequeath  unto  "  The  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  of  which  corporation  I  am  a  member,  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  upon  the  following  conditions,  namely,  that  the  said  sum 
shall  be  added  to  their  capital,  and  shall  remain  a  part  thereof  forever, 
to  be  placed  at  interest,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied,  in  the 
first  place,  to  pay  to  my  black  woman  Hannah  (to  whom  I  hereby  give 
her  freedom),  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  in.  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  fifty  dollars  each,  in  advance,  during  all  the  term  of  her  life ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  said  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
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accommodation  of  the  sick  in  the  said  hospital,  and  for  providing,  and 
at  all  times  having,  competent  matrons,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
nurses  and  assistant  nurses,  in  order  not  only  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  the  said  hospital,  but  to  increase  this  last  class  of  useful  persons, 
much  wanted  in  our  city. 

II.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
that  institution. 

III.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia," 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of  that  institution.  ** 

IV.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Comptrollers  of  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,"  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  use  of  the  schools  upon  the  Lancaster  system,  in  the  first 
section  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

V.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of 
Philadelphia,"  the  sum  of  ton,  thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  safely  to  invest 
the  same  in  some  productive  fund,  and  with  the  interest  and  dividends 
arising  therefrom  to  purchase  fuel,  between  the  months  of  March  and 
August  in  every  year  forever,  and  in  the  month  of  January  in  every 
year  forever,  distribute  the  same  among  poor  white  housekeepers  and 
room-keepers,  of  good  character,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

VI.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  dis- 
tressed Masters  of  Ships,  their  Yudows  and  Children  (of  which  society 
I  am  a  member),  the  sum  of  ten  thousand,  dollars,  to  be  added  to  their 
capital  stock,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  society. 

VII.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  be  trustees  of 
the  Masonic  Loan,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  including  therein  ten  thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars 
due  to  me,  part  of  the  Masonic  Loan,  and  any  interest  that  may  be 
due  thereon  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  l:  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Masonic  Jurisdiction  thereto 
belonging,"  and  to  be  paid  over  by  said  trustees  to  this  said  Grand 
Lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  in  some  safe  stock  or  funds,  or 
other  good  security,  and  the  dividends  and  interest  arising  therefrom  to 
be  again  so  invested  and  added  to  the  capital,  without  applying  any 
part  thereof  to  any  other  purpose,  until  the  whole  capital  shall  amount 
to   thirty  thousand  dollars,  when  the  same  shall  forever  after  remain 
a  permanent  fund  or  capital,  of  the  said  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  interest  whereof  shall  be  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  relief 
of  poor  and  respectable  brethren ;  and  in  order  that  the  real  and  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  masonic  institutions  may  be  attained,  I  recommend 
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to  the  several  lodges  not  to  admit  to  membership,  or  to  receive  members 
from  other  lodges,  unless  the  applicants  shall  absolutely  be  men  of  sound 
and  good  morals. 

VIII.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Philip  Peltz,  John  Lentz,  Francis 
Hesley,  Jacob  Baker,  and  Adam  Young,  of  Passyunk  township,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  in  trust,  that 
they  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  shall  purchase  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground,  as  near  as  maybe  in  the  center  of  said  township,  and  thereon 
erect  a  substantial  brick  building,  sufficiently  large  for  a  school-house, 
and  the  residence  of  a  schoolmaster,  one  part  thereof  for  poor  male  white 
children,  and  the  other  part  for  poor  female  white  children,  of  said  town- 
ship ;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  school-house  shall  have  been  built,  that 
the  said  trustees  or  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  shall  convey  the  said 
piece  of  ground  and  house  thereon  erected,  and  shall  pay  over  such  bal- 
ance of  said  sum  as  may  remain  unexpended  to  any  board  of  directors 
and  their  successors,  in  trust,  which  may  at  the  time  exist  or  be  by  law 
constituted,  consisting  of  at  least  twelve  discreet  inhabitants  of  the  said 
township,  and  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the 
said  piece  of  ground  and  house  to  be  carefully  maintained  by  said  direc- 
tors and  their  successors  solely  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  as  aforesaid, 
forever,  and  the  said  balance  to  be  securely  invested  as  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  toward  the 
education  in  the  said  school  of  any  number  of  such  poor  white  children 
of  said  township ;  and  I  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  said 
township  to  make  additions  to  the  fund  whereof  I  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation. 

IX.  I  give  and  devise  my  house,  and  lot  of  ground  thereto  belonging, 
situate  in  rue  Kamouet  aux  Chartrons,  near  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  in 
Trance,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  to  my  brother,  Etienne 
Girard,  and  my  niece  Victoire  Fenellon  (daughter  of  my  late  sister 
Sophia  Girard  Capayron),  both  residing  in  France,  in  equal  moieties  for 
the  life  of  my  said  brother,  and,  on  his  decease,  one  moiety  of  the  said 
house  and  lot  to  my  said  niece  Victoire,  and  her  heirs  forever,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  six  children  of  my  said  brother,  namely,  John 
Fabricius,  Marguerite,  Ann  Henriette,  Jean  August,  Marie,  and  Made- 
laine  Henriette,  share  and  share  alike  (the  issue  of  any  deceased  child,  if 
more  than  one,  to  take  among  them  the  parent's  share)  and  their  heirs 
forever. 

X.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  brother,  Etienne  Girard,  the  sum 
of  Jive  thousand  dollars,  and  the  like  sum  of fite  thousand,  dollars  to  each 
of  his  six  children  above  named :  if  any  of  the  said  children  shall  die 
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prior  to  the  receipt  of  his  or  her  legacy  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  said 
sum  shall  be  paid,  and  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  to  any  issue  of  such 
deceased  child,  if  more  than  one,  share  and  share  alike. 

XI.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  niece,  Victoire  Fenellon,  the  sum 
of  Jive  thousand  dollars. 

XII.  I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  my  niece,  Antoinetta,  now 
married  to  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  I  also 
give  and  bequeath  to  her  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid 
over  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  my  executors,  which 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  place  and  continue  the  said  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  upon  good  security,  and  pay  the  interest  and  dividends 
thereof  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  accrue,  to  my  said  niece  for  her 
separate  use,  during  the  term  of  her  life,  and  from  and  immediately  after 
her  decease,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  capital  to  and  among  such  of  her 
children  and  the  issue  of  deceased  children,  and  in  such  parts  and  shares 
as  she  the  said  Antoinetta,  by  an  instrument  under  her  hand  and  seal, 
executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct 
and  appoint,  and  for  default  of  such  appointment,  then  to  and  among 
the  said  children  and  issue  of  deceased  children  in  equal  shares,  such 
issue  of  deceased  children,  if  more  than  one,  to  take  only  the  share  which 
their  deceased  parent  would  have  taken  if  living. 

XIII.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  niece  Carolina,  now  married  to 
Mr.  Haslam,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  to  be  paid  over  to  a  trus- 
tee or  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  my  executors,  which  trustee  or  trus- 
tees shall  place  and  continue  the  said  money  upon  good  security,  and 
pay  the  interest  and  dividends  thereof  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall 
accrue,  to  my  said  niece  for  her  separate  use,  during  the  term  of  her 
life :  and  from  and  immediately  after  her  decease,  to  pay  and  distribute 
the  capital  to  and  among  such  of  her  children,  and  issue  of  deceased 
children,  and  in  such  parts  and  shares  as  she  the  said  Carolina,  by  any 
instrument  under  her  hand  and  seal,  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct  and  appoint,  and  for  default  of  such 
appointment,  then  to  and  among  the  said  children,  and  issue  of  deceased 
children,  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  of  deceased  children,  if  more  than 
one,  to  take  only  the  share  which  the  deceased  parent  would  have  taken 
if  living ;  but  if  my  said  niece  Carolina  shall  leave  no  issue,  then  the 
said  trustee  or  trustees,  on  her  decease,  shall  pay  the  said  capital,  and 
any  interest  accrued  thereon,  to  and  among  Caroline  Lallemand  (niece 
of  the  said  Carolina),  and  the  children  of  the  aforesaid  Antoinetta  Hemp, 
hill,  share  and  share  alike. 

XIV.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  niece  Henrietta,  now  married  to  Dr. 
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Clark,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  I  give  and  bequeath  to  her 
daughter  Caroline  (in  the  last  clause  above  named),  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars — the  interest  of  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  said  Caroline  during  her  minority,  and  the 
principal,  with  any  accumulated  interest,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Caroline 
on  her  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

XV.  Unto  each  of  the  captains  who  shall  be  in  my  employment  at 
the  time  of  my  decease,  either  in  port,  or  at  sea,  having  charge  of  one  of 
my  ships  or  vessels,  and  having  performed  at  least  two  voyages  in  my 
service,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars — pro- 
vided he  shall  have  brought  safely  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  or  if  at 
sea  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall  bring  safely  into  that  port,  my  ship 
or  vessel  last  intrusted  to  him,  and  also  that  his  conduct  during  the  last 
voyage  shall  have  been  in  every  respect  conformable  to  my  instructions 
to  him. 

XVI.  All  persons,  who,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall  be  bound  to 
me  by  indenture,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  and  who  shall  then  be 
under  age,  I  direct  my  executors  to  assign  to  suitable  masters  immedi- 
ately after  my  decease,  for  the  remainder  of  their  respective  terms,  on 
conditions  as  favorable  as  they  can  in  regard  to  education,  clothing,  and 
freedom  dues  :  to  each  of  the  said  persons  in  my  service,  and  under  age 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  sums  respectively  I  direct  my  executors  safely  to  invest 
in  public  stock,  to  apply  the  interest  and  dividends  thereof  toward  the 
education  of  the  several  apprentices  or  servants,  for  whom  the  capital  is 
given  respectively,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  or  ser- 
vice of  each,  to  pay  to  him  or  her  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  any  interest  accrued  thereon,  if  any  such  interest  shall  remain  un- 
expended ;  in  assigning  any  indenture,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
mother,  father,  or  next  relation,  as  assignee,  should  such  mother,  father, 
or  relative  desire  it,  and  be  at  the  same  time  respectable  and  competent. 

XVII.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Francis  Hesley  (son  of  Mrs.  S.  Hesley, 
who  is  mother  of  Marianne  Hesley),  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
over  and  above  such  sum  as  may  be  due  to  him  at  my  decease. 

XVIII.  I  charge  my  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
payment  of  the  several  annuities  or  sums  following  (the  said  annuities  to 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  or  other  proper  officers  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, appointed  by  the  corporation  thereof  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  said  real  estate  hereinafter  directed  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly rented),  namely : 
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1st.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ingersoll,  widow  of  Jared 
Ingersoll,  Esq.,  late  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  counsellor  at  law,  an 
annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  during 
her  life. 

2d.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Girard,  now  widow  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hoskins,  who  died  in  the  Isle  of  France,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance, 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

3d.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Jane  Taylor,  my  present  house- 
keeper (the  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Alexander  Taylor,  who  was 
master  of  my  ship  Helvetius,  and  died  in  my  employment),  an  annuity, 
or  yearly  sum  of  fixe  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, in  advance,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty '  dollars  each,  during 
her  life. 

4th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  S.  Hesley,  my  housekeeper  at  my 
place  in  Passyunk  township,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  Jive  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

5th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Marianne  Hesley,  daughter  to  Mrs.  S. 
Hesley,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
to  her  mother,  for  her  use,  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one. 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  until  the  said  Marianne  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  the  said  annuity  shall  cease, 
and  the  said  Marianne  will  receive  the  five  hundred  dollars  given  to 
her  and  other  indented  persons,  according  to  the  clause  XVI.  of  this 
Will. 

6th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  late  housekeeper,  Mary  Kenton,  an 
annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each, 
during  her  life. 

7.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Deborah  Scott,  sister  of  Mary  Kenton, 
and  wife  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Scott,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

8th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Catherine  M'Laren,  sister  of  Mary 
Kenton,  and  wife  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

9th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Amelia  G.  Taylor,  wife  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Taylor,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to 
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be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

XIX.  All  that  part  of  my  real  and  personal  estate,  near  Washita,  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  said  real  estate  consisting  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  arpens,  or  acres  of  land,  and  including 
therein  the  settlement  hereinafter  mentioned,  I  give,  devise,  and  be- 
queath, as  follows,  namely  :  I.I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  successors  and  assigns,  all 
that  part  of  my  real  estate,  constituting  the  settlement  formed  on  my 
behalf  by  my  particular  friend,  Judge  Henry  Bree,  of  Washita,  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  one  thousand  arpens,  or  acres  of  land,  with  the  appur- 
tenances and  improvements  thereon,  and  also  all  the  personal  estate 
thereto  belonging,  and  thereon  remaining,  including  upwards  of  thirty 
slaves  now  on  said  settlement,  and  their  increase,  in  trust,  however, 
and  subject  to  the  following  reservations : 

I  desire,  that  no  part  of  the  said  estate  or  property,  or  the  slaves 
thereon,  or  their  increase,  shall  be  disposed  of  or  sold  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  should  the  said  Judge  Henry 
Bree  survive  me  and  live  so  long,  but  that  the  said  settlement  shall  be 
kept  up  by  the  said  Judge  Henry  Bree,  for  and  during  said  term  of 
twenty  years,  as  if  it  was  his  own ;  that  is,  it  shall  remain  under  his  sole 
care  and  control ;  he  shall  improve  the  same  by  raising  such  produce  as 
he  may  deem  most  advisable,  and  after  paying  taxes,  and  all  expenses  in 
keeping  up  the  settlement,  by  clothing  the  slaves  and  otherwise,  he  shall 
have  and  enjoy  for  his  own  use,  all  the  net  profits  of  said  settlement. 
Provided,  however,  and  I  desire  that  the  said  Judge  Henry  Bree,  shall 
render,  annually,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  report 
of  the  state  of  the  settlement,  the  income  and  expenditure  thereof,  the 
number  and  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  net  result  of  the  whole.  I 
desire  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  twenty  years,  or  on  the 
decease  of  the  said  Judge  Henry  Bree,  should  he  not  live  so  long,  the 
land  and  improvements  forming  said  settlement,  the  slaves  thereon,  or 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  other  appurtenant  personal  property,  shall  be 
sold,  as  soon  ns  the  said  corporation  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sale  or  sales  shall  be  applied  by  the  said 
corporation  to  such  uses  and  purposes  as  they  shall  consider  most  likely  to 
promote  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  But,  until  the  said  sale  shall  be  made,  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  pay  all  taxes,  prevent  waste  or  intrusion,  and  so  manage  the 
said  settlement  and  the  slaves,  and  their  increase  thereon,  as  to  derive 
an  income,  and  the  said  income  shall  be  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to 
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the  same  uses  and  purposes  for  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
said  inhabitants. 

2.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  their  successors  and  assigns,  two  undivided  third  parts 
of  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  said  real  estate,  being  the  lands  unim- 
proved near  Washita,  in  the  said  State  of  Louisiana,  in  trust,  that,  in 
common  with  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  they  shall 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  said  lands,  and  preserve  them  from  waste  or  intru- 
sion, for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  said  term,  when  they  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so,  shall 
sell  and  dispose  of  their  interest  in  said  lands  gradually  from  time  to 
time,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  same  uses  and  pur- 
poses hereinafter  declared  and  directed,  of  and  concerning  the  residue 
of  my  personal  estate. 

3.  And  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  their  successors  and  assigns,  the  remaining  one  undivided 
third  part  of  the  said  lands,  in  trust,  in  common  with  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  said  lands, 
and  preserve  them  from  waste  and  intrusion,  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  and  after  my  decease,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  when  they 
shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their  interest  in 
said  lands  gradually  from  time  to  time,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  to  such  uses  and  purposes  as  the  said  corporation  may  consider 
most  likely  to  promote  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

XX.  And,  whereas,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  educating  the  poor,  and  of  placing  them,  by  the  early 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  the  development  of  their  moral  princi- 
ples, above  the  many  temptations  to  which,  through  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, they  are  exposed ;  and  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  provide  for 
such  a  number  of  poor  male  white  orphan  children,  as  can  be  trained  in 
one  institution,  a  better  education,  as  well  as  a"  more  comfortable  main- 
tenance, than  they  usually  receive  from  the  application  of  the  public 
funds :  and,  whereas,  together  with  the  object  just  adverted  to,  I  have 
sincerely  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  as  a  part 
of  it,  am  desirous  to  improve  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Delaware,  so 
that  the  health  of  the  citizens  may  be  promoted  and  preserved,  and  that 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  may  be  made  to  correspond  better  with  the 
interior.  Now,  I  do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  re- 
mainder of  my  real  and  personal  estate  of  every  sort  and  kind  where- 
soever situate  (the  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  charged  as  aforesaid), 
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unto  ;'  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,"  their  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  in  trust,  to  and  for  the  several  uses,  intents,  and  pur- 
poses, hereinafter  mentioned  and  declared  of  and  concerning  the  same, 
that  is  to  say:  so  far  as  regards  my  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
trust,  that  no  part  thereof  shall  ever  be  sold  or  alienated  by  the  said 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  their  successors,  but 
the  same  shall  forever  thereafter  be  let  from  time  to  time,  to  good  ten- 
ants, at  yearly  or  other  rents,  and  upon  leases  in  possession  not  exceed- 
ing five  years  from  the  commencement  thereof,  and  that  the  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  applied  toward  keeping  that  part 
of  the  said  real  estate  situate  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia 
constantly  in  good  repair  (parts  elsewhere  situate  to  be  kept  in  repair  by 
the  tenants  thereof  respectively),  and  toward  improving  the  same,  when- 
ever necessary,  by  erecting  new  buildings ;  and  that  the  net  residue 
(after  paying  the  several  annuities  herein  before  provided  for),  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and  con- 
cerning the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  ;  and  so  far  as  regards  my  real 
estate  in  Kentucky,  now  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Triplett  and  Brum- 
ley,  in  trust,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  whenever  it  may  be 
expedient  to  do  so,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  same 
uses  and  purposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and  concerning  the  residue 
of  my  personal  estate. 

XXI.  And  so  far  as  regards  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  in  trust, 
as  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  part  thereof,  to  apply  and  expend  so  much 
of  that  sum  as  may  be  necessary,  in  erecting,  as  soon  as  practicably  may 
be,  in  the  centre  of  my  square  of  ground  between  High  and  Chestnut 
streets,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
(which  square  of  ground  I  hereby  devote  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
stated,  and  for  no  other,  forever),  a  permanent  college,  with  suitable 
out-buildings,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accommodation 
of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars,  and  the  requisite  teachers  and  other 
persons  necessary  in  such  an  institution  as  I  direct  to  be  established,  and 
in  supplying  the  said  college  and  outbuildings  with  decent  and  suitable 
furniture,  as  well  as  books,  and  all  things  needful  to  carry  into  effect  my 
general  design. 

The  said  college  shall  be  constructed  with  the  most  durable  materials, 
and  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  avoiding  needless  ornament,  and 
attending  chiefly  to  the  strength,  convenience,  and  neatness  of  the 
whole :  it  shall  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  east  and  west,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  north  and  south,  and  shall  be  built  on  lines 
parallel  with  High  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets, 
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provided  those  lines  shall  constitute  at  their  junction  right  angles :  it 
shall  be  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  at  least  fifteen  feet  high  in  the 
clear  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice :  it  shall  be  fire-proof  inside  and  out- 
side. The  floors  and  the  roof  to  be  formed  of  solid  materials,  on  arches 
turned  on  proper  centers,  so  that  no  wood  may  be  used,  except  for 
doors,  windows,  and  shutters :  cellars  shall  be  made  under  the  building, 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution ;  the  doors  to  them  from  the 
outside  shall  be  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  building,  and- access  to  them 
from  the  inside  shall  be  had  by  steps,  descending  to  the  cellar-floor  from 
each  of  the  entries  or  halls  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  inside  cellar- 
doors  to  open  under  the  stairs  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  corners 
of  the  northern  entry,  and  under  the  stairs  on  the  southeast  and  south- 
west corners  of  the  southern  entry ;  there  shall  be  a  cellar-window  un- 
der and  in  line  with  each  windo\v  in  the  first  story — they  shall  be  built 
one  half  below,  the  other  half  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
ground  outside  each  window  shall  be  supported  by  stout  walls ;  the 
sashes  should  open  inside,  on  hinges,  like  doors,  and  there  should  be 
strong  iron-bars  outside  each  window ;  the  windows  inside  and  outside 
should  not  be  less  than  four  feet  wide  in  the  clear :  there  shall  be  in 
each  story  four  rooms,  each  room  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the 
clear ;  the  four  rooms  on  each  floor  to  occupy  the  whole  space  east  and 
west  on  such  floor  or  story,  and  the  middle  of  the  building  north  and 
south ;  so  that  in  the  north  of  the  building,  and  in  the  south  thereof, 
there  may  remain  a  space  of  equal  dimensions,  for  an  entry  or  hall  in 
each,  for  stairs,  and  landings:  in  the  northeast  and  in  the  northwest 
corners  of  the  northern  entry  or  hall  on  the  first  floor,  stairs  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  form  a  double  staircase,  which  shall  be  carried  up  through 
the  several  stories ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  southeast  and  southwest 
corners  of  the  southern  entry  or  hall,  stairs  shall  be  made,  on  the  first 
floor,  so  as  to  form  a  double  staircase,  to  be  carried  up  through  the  sev- 
eral stories ;  the  steps  of  the  stairs  to  be  made  of  smooth  white  marble, 
with  plain  square  edges,  each  step  not  to  exceed  nine  inches  in  the  rise, 
nor  to  be  less  than  ten  inches  in  the  tread :  the  outside  and  inside  foun- 
dation walls  shall  be  at  least  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear  from  the  ground 
to  the  ceiling ;  the  first  floor  shall  be  at  least  three  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  around  the  building,  after  that  ground  shall  have  been  so 
regulated  as  that  there  shall  be  a  gradual  descent  from  the  center  to  the 
side  of  the  square  formed  by  High  and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets ;  all  the  outside  foundation  walls,  forming  the  cellars, 
shall  be  three  feet  six  inches  thick  up  to  the  first  floor,  or  as  high  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  centers  for  the  first  floor;  and  the  inside 
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foundation  wall,  running  north  and  south,  and  the  three  inside  founda- 
tion walls  running  east  and  west  (intended  to  receive  the  interior  walls 
for  the  four  rooms,  each  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  above 
mentioned)  shall  be  three  feet  thick  up  to  the  first  floor,  or  as  high  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fix  the  centers  for  the  first  floor ;  when  carried  so 
far  up,  the  outside  walls  shall  be  reduced  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  leav- 
ing a  recess  outside  of  one  foot,  and  inside  of  six  inches — and  when  car- 
ried so  far  up,  the  inside  foundation  walls  shall  also  be  reduced,  six 
inches  on  each  side,  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet ;  centers  shall  then  be 
fixed  on  the  various  recesses  of  six  inches  throughout,  left  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  proper  arches  shall  be  turned,  and  the  first  floor  laid ;  the  out- 
side and  the  inside  wall  shall  then  be  carried  up  to  the  thickness  of  two 
feet  throughout,  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  to  begin  the  recess  intend- 
ed to  fix  the  centers  of  the  second  floor,  that  is,  the  floor  of  the  four 
rooms,  each  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  and  for  the  land- 
ing in  the  north,  and  the  landing  in  the  south  of  the  building,  where  the 
stairs  are  to  go  up ;  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  a  chain,  composed  of  bars 
of  inch-square  iron,  each  bar  about  ten  feet  long,  and  linked  together  by 
hooks  formed  of  the  ends  of  the  bars,  shah1  be  laid  straightly  and  hori- 
zontally along  the  several  walls,  and  shall  be  as  tightly  as  possibly 
worked  into  the  center  of  them  throughout,  and  shall  be  secured  wher- 
ever necessary,  especially  at  all  the  angles,  by  iron  clamps  solidly  tast- 
ened,  so  as  to  prevent  cracking  or  swerving  in  any  part ;  centers  shall 
then  be  laid,  the  proper  arches  turned  for  the  second  floor  and  land- 
ings, and  the  second  floor  and  landings  shall  be  laid ;  the  outside  and 
the  inside  walls  shall  then  be  carried  up  of  the  same  thickness  of  two 
feet  throughout,  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  to  begin,  in  the  recess  in- 
tended, to  fix  the  centers  for  the  third  floor  and  landings,  and,  when 
so  far  carried  up,  another  chain,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  used  at 
the  second  story,  shall  be  in  like  manner  worked  into  the  walls  through- 
out, as  tightly  as  possible,  and  clamped  in  the  same  way  with  equal 
care ;  centers  shall  be  formed,  the  proper  arches  turned,  and  the  third 
floor  and  landings  shall  be  laid ;  the  outside  and  the  inside  walls  shall 
then  be  carried  up,  of  the  same  thickness  of  two  feet  throughout,  as 
high  as  may  be  necessary  to  begin  the  recess  intended  to  fix  the  centers 
for  the  roof;  and,  when  so  carried  up,  a  third  chain,  in  all  respects  like 
those  used  at  the  second  and  third  stories,  shall,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  be  worked  as  tightly  as  possible  into  the  walls  throughout, 
and  shall  be  clamped  with  equal  care :  centers  shall  now  be  fixed  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  for  the  roof,  which  is  to  form  the  ceiling  for  the 
third  story,  the  proper  arches  shall  be  turned,  and  the  roof  shah1  be  laid 
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as  nearly  horizontally  as  may  be,  consistently  with  the  easy  passage  of 
water  to  the  eaves :  the  outside  walls,  still  of  the  thickness  of  two  feet 
throughout,  shall  then  be  carried  up  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  platform,  and  shall  have  marble  capping,  with  a  strong  and  neat 
iron-railing  thereon.  The  outside  walls  shall  be  faced  with  slabs  or 
blocks  of  marble  or  granite,  not  less  than  two  feet  thick,  and  fastened 
together  with  clamps  securely  sunk  therein ;  they  shah1  be  carried  up 
flush  from  the  recess  formed  at  the  first  floor  where  the  foundation  out- 
side wall  is  reduced  to  two  feet :  the  floors  and  landings,  as  well  as  the 
roof,  shall  be  covered  with  marble  slabs,  securely  laid  in  mortar ;  the 
slabs  on  the  roof  to  be  twice  as  thick  as  those  on  the  floors.  In  con- 
structing the  walls,  as  well  as  in  turning  the  arches,  and  laying  the 
floors,  landings,  and  roof,  good  and  strong  mortar  and  grout  shall  be 
used,  so  that  no  cavity  whatever  may  anywhere  remain.  A  furnace  or 
furnaces  for  the  generation  of  heated  air  shall  be  placed  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  heated  air  shall  be  introduced  in  adequate  quantity,  wherever 
wanted,  by  means  of  pipes  and  flues  inserted  and  made  for  the  purpose 
in  the  walls,  and  as  those  walls  shall  be  constructed.  In  case  it  shall  be 
found  expedient,  for  the  purposes  of  a  library,  or  otherwise,  to  increase 
the  number  of  rooms,  by  dividing  any  of  those  directed  to  be  not  less 
than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  into  parts,  the  partition  walls  to  be 
of  solid  materials.  A  room  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  my  books  and  papers,  and  I 
direct  that  they  shall  be  placed  there  by  my  executors,  and  carefully 
preserved  therein.  There  shall  be  two  principal  doors  of  entrance  into 
the  college,  one  into  the  entry  or  hall  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  north  of 
the  building,  and  in  the  center  between  the  east  and  west  walls,  the 
other  in  the  entry  or  hall  in  the  south  of  the  building,  and  in  the  center 
between  the  east  and  west  walls ;  the  dimensions  to  be  determined  by 
a  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the  entire  building,  to  that  of  the  entry,  and 
to  the  purpose  of  the  doors.  The  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  position 
and  size  of  other  doors,  internal  or  external,  and  also  the  position  and 
size  of  the  windows,  to  be,  in  like  manner,  decided  on  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  applied,  the  size  of  the 
building  itself,  and  of  the  several  rooms,  and  of  the  advantages  of  light 
and  air  :  there  should  in  each  instance  be  double  doors,  those  opening 
into  the  rooms  to  be  what  are  termed  glass  doors,  so  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  light  for  each  room,  and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of 
substantial  woodwork,  well  lined  and  secured ;  the  windows  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories  I  recommend  to  be  made  in  the  style  of  those  in 
the  first  and  second  stories  of  my  present  dwelling-house,  i^orth  Water- 
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street,  on  the  eastern  front  thereof;  and  outside  each  window,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  substantial  and  neat  iron  balcony  be  placed,  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  the  opening  of  the  shutters  against  the  walls ;  tire  win- 
dows of  the  lower  story  to  be  in  the  same  style,  except  that  they  are 
not  to  descend  to  the  floor,  but  so  far  as  the  surbase,  up  to  which  the 
wall  is  to  be  carried,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lower  story  of  my  house  at 
my  place  in  Passyunk  township.  In  minute  particulars  not  here  no- 
ticed, utility  and  good  taste  should  determine.  There  should  be  at  least 
four  outbuildings,  detached  from  the  main  edifice  and  from  each  other, 
and  in  such  positions  as  shall  at  once  answer  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  be  consistent  with  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  establishment. 
Each  building  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  devoted  to  a  distinct  pur- 
pose ;  in  that  one  or  more  of  those  buildings,  in  which  they  may  be 
most  useful,  I  direct  my  executors  to  place  my  plate  and  furniture  of 
every  sort. 

The  entire  square,  formed  by  High  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  streets,  shall  be  inclosed  with  a  solid  wall,  at  least  fourteen 
inches  thick,  and  ten  feet  high,  capped  with  marble,  and  guarded  with 
irons  on  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  persons  from  getting  over ;  there  shall 
be  two  places  of  entrance  into  the  square,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  wall 
facing  High-street,  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  facing  Chest- 
iiut-street :  at  each  place  of  entrance  there  shall  be  two  gates,  one 
opening  inward,  and  the  other  outward,  those  opening  inward  to  be  of 
iron,  and  in  the  style  of  the  gates  north  and  south  of  my  banking  house ; 
and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of  substantial  wood  work,  well  lined 
and  secured  on  the  faces  thereof  with  sheet-iron.  The  messuages  now 
erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  High  and  Twelfth  streets,  and  on 
Twelfth-street,  to  be  taken  down  and  removed  as  soon  as  the  college 
and  out-buildings  shall  have  been  erected,  so  that  the  establishment 
may  be  rendered  secure  and  private. 

When  the  college  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  constructed  and 
supplied  with  plain  and  suitable  furniture  and  books,  philosophical  and 
experimental  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  needful 
to  carry  my  general  design  into  execution,  the  income,  issues,  and  profits 
of  so  much  of  the  said  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  as  shall  remain 
unexpended,  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  the  said  college  according  to 
my  directions.  , 

1 .  The  institution  shall  be  organized  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  more  effectually,  due  public  notice  of  the  in- 
tended opening  of  the  college  shall  be  given — so  that  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  to  make  selections  of  competent  instructors,  and  other 
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agents,  and  those  who  may  have  the  charge  of  orphans  may  be  aware  of 
the  provision  intended  for  them. 

2.  A  competent  number  of  instructors,  teachers,  assistants,  and  other 
necessary  agents  shall  be  selected,  and  when  needful,  their  places,  from 
time  to  time,  supplied :  they  shall  receive  adequate  compensation  for 
their  services ;  but  no  person  shah1  be  employed,  who  shall  not  be  of 
tried  skill  in  his  or  her  proper  department,  of  established  moral  char- 
acter, and  in  all  cases  persons  shall  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  merit, 
and  not  through  favor  or  intrigue. 

3.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten 
years,  as  the  said  income  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain,  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  college  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  may  be  vacancies,  or  as  increased  ability  from  income  may  war- 
rant, others  shall  be  introduced. 

4.  On  the  application  for  admission,  an  accurate  statement  should  be 
taken  in  a  book,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name,  birthplace,  age, 
health,  condition  as  to  relatives,  and  other  particulars  useful  to  be 
known  of  each  orphan. 

5.  No  orphans  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  or  directors  of 
the  poor,  or  a  proper  guardian  or  other  competent  authority,  shall  have 
given,  by  indenture,  relinquishment,  or  otherwise,  adequate  power  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  directors,  or 
others  by  them  appointed,  to  enforce,  in  relation  to  each  orphan,  every 
proper  restraint,  and  to  prevent  relatives  or  others  from  interfering  with, 
or  withdrawing  such  orphan  from  the  institution. 

6.  Those  orphans,  for  whose  admission  application  shall  first  be  made 
shall  be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring — and  at  all  future 
times,  priority  of  application  shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  preference  in 
admission,  all  other  things  concurring;  but  if  there  shall  be,  at  any  time, 
more  applicants  than  vacancies,  and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have 
been  born  in  different  places,  a  preference  shall  be  given— -first,  to  or- 
phans born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  secondly,  to  those  born  in  any 
other  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  thirdly,  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  (that  being  the  first  port  on  the  continent  of  North  America  at 
which  I  arrived)  ;  and  lastly,  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
being  the  first  port  on  the  said  continent  at  which  I  first  traded,  in  the 
first  instance  as  first  officer,  and  subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner 
of  a  vessel  and  cargo. 

T.  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  college,  shall  be  there  fed  with  plain 
but  wholesome  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  decent  apparel  (no  distinct- 
ive dress  ever  to  be  worn),  and  lodged  in  a  plain  but  safe  manner ;  due 
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regard  shall  be  paid  to  their  health,  and  to  this  end  their  persons  and 
clothes  shall  be  kept  clean,  and  they  shall  have  suitable  and  rational 
exercise  and  recreation :  they  shall  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches 
of  a  sound  education,  comprehending  reading,  -writing,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geography,  navigation,  surveying,  practical  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, natural,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy,  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  (I  do  not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages),  and  such  other  learning  and  science  as  the  capa- 
cities of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant :  I  would  have  them 
taught  facts  and  things,  rather  than  words  or  signs ;  and  especially,  I 
desire,  that  by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  Republican 
institutions,*  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaranteed  by 
our  happy  constitutions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of 
the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunately  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans  admitted 
into  the  college,  shall,  from  malconduct,  have  become  unfit  companions 
for  the  rest,  and  mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive,  they  shall 
no  longer  remain  therein. 

9.  Those  scholars,  who  shall  merit  it,  shall  remain  in  the  college  until 
they  shall  respectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 

.age ;  they  shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  or  under  their  direction,  to  suitable  occupations,  as  those 
of  agriculture,  navigation,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manufactures, 
according  to  the  capacities  and  acquirements  of  the  scholars  respectively, 
consulting,  as  far  as  prudence  shall  justify  it,  the  inclinations  of  the 
several  scholars,  as  to  the  occupation,  art,  or  trade,  to  be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  college  and  its  appendages,  I 
leave,  necessarily,  many  details  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  and  their  successors ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, as,  from  the  nature  of  my  bequests,  and  the  benefits  to  result 
from  them,  I  trust  that  my  fellow-citizens  of  Philadelphia  will  observe 
and  evince  especial  care  and  anxiety  in  selecting  members  for  their  city 
councils,  and  other  agents. 

There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  prescribe,  and  to  be,  among  others,  conditions  on  which  my  bequest 
for  said  college  is  made,  and  to  be  enjoyed,  namely ;  first,  I  enjoin  and 
require,  that  if  at  the  close  of  any  year,  the  income  of  the  fund  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution  during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the 
said  income,  after  defraying  such  maintenance,  shall  be  forthwith  in- 
vested in  good  securities,  thereafter  to  be  and  remain  a  part  of  tho 
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capital ;  but  in  no  event,  shall  any  part  of  the  said  capital  be  sold,  dis- 
posed of,  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said  institution, 
to  which  I  devote  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends  thereof,  exclu- 
sively :  secondly,  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary, 
or  minister  of  any  sect  whatever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station 
or  duty  whatever  in  the  said  college  ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever 
"be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college : — In  making  this  restriction, 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatso- 
ever ;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  them,  I  desire  to  keep  tLe  tender  minds  of  the  orphans, 
who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the'  excitement 
which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  pro- 
duce ;  my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  college, 
shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may, 
from  inclination  and,  habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the 
same  time,  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable 
them  to  prefer.  If  the  income  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  remaining  after  the  construction  and  furijishing 
of  the  college  and  out-buildings,  shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  orphans  applying  for  admission,  or  other  cause,  be  inadequate  to 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  to  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  admission,  then  such  further  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  such  further  number  of  orphans,  as  can 
be  maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said  square 
of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  residuary 
fund  hereinafter  expressly  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  comprehending 
the  income  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  dividends  of  my  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  ^Navigation  Company — 
my  design  and  desire  being,  that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be 
extended  to  as  great  a  number  of  orphans,  as  the  limits  of  the  said 
square  and  buildings  therein  can  accommodate. 

XXII.  And  as  to  the  further  sum  of  fine  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
part  of  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  same 
securely,  and  to  keep  the  same  so  invested,  and  to  apply  the  income 
thereof  exclusively  to  the  following  purposes ;  that  is  to  say : 

1.  To  lay  out,  regulate,  curb,  light,  and  pave  a  passage  or  street  on 
the  east  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  fronting  the  river  Delaware, 
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not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  to  be  called  Delaware  Avenue, 
extending  from  Vine  to  Cedar  street,  all  along  the  east  part  of  Water- 
street  squares,  and  the  west  side  of  the  logs,  which  form  the  heads  of 
the  docks,  or  thereabouts ;  and  to  this  intent  to  obtain  such  Acts  of 
Assembly,  and  to  make  such  purchases  or  agreements,  as  will  enable 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  remove  or  pull 
down  all  the  buildings,  fences,  and  obstructions  which  may  be  in  the 
way,  and  to  prohibit  all  buildings,  fences,  or  erections  of  any  kind  to 
the  eastward  of  said  avenue ;  to  fill  up  the  heads  of  such  of  the  docks 
as  may  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  said  street ;  and  to  compel  the 
owners  of  wharves  to  keep  them  clean,  and  covered  completely  with 
gravel  or  other  hard  materials,  and  to  be  so  leveled  that  water  will  not 
remain  thereon  after  a  shower  of  rain ;  to  completely  clean  and  keep 
clean  all  the  docks  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  fronting  on  the  Dela- 
ware ;  and  to  pull  down  all  platforms  carried  out,  from  the  east  part  of 
the  city  over  the  river  Delaware,  on  piles  or  pillars. 

2.  To  pull  down  and  remove  all  wooden  buildings,  as  well  those  made 
of  wood  and  other  combustible  materials,  as  those  called  brick-paned, 
or  frame  buildings  filled  in  with  bricks,  that  are  erected  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
any  such  building,  within  the  said  city's  limits  at  any  future  time. 

3.  To  regulate,  widen,  pave,  and  cnrb  Water-street,  and  to  distribute 
the  Schuylkill  water  therein,  upon  the  following  plan,  that  is  to  say — 
that  Water-street  be  widened  east  and  west  from  Vine-street,  all  the 
way  to  South-street,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  from  the  front  of  my  dwell- 
ing to  the  front  of  my  stores  on  the  west  side  of  Water-street,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  curb-stones  continued  at  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  as  they  are  at  present  opposite  to  the  said  dwelling  and  stores, 
so  that  the  regulation  of  the  said  street  be  not  less  than  thirty-nine  feet 
wide,  and  afford  a  large  and  convenient  footway,  clear  of  obstructions 
and  incumbrances  of  every  nature,  and  the  cellar  doors  on  which,  if 
any  shall  be  permitted,  not  to  extend  from  the  buildings  on  to  the  foot- 
way more  than  four  feet ;  the  said  width  to  be  increased  gradually,  as 
the  fund  shall  permit,  and  as  the  capacity  to  remove  impediments  shall 
increase,  until  there  shall  be  a  correct  and  permanent  regulation  of 
Water-street,  on  the  principles  above  stated,  so  that  it  may  run  north 
and  south  as  straight  as  possible.     That  the  ten  feet  middle  alley,  be- 
longing to  the  public,  and  running  from  the  center  of  the  east  squares 
to  Front  street,  all  the  way  down  across  Water-street  to  the  river  Dela- 
ware, be  kept  open  and  cleansed  as  city  property,  all  the  way  from 
Vine  to  South  street ;  that  such  part  of  each  center  or  middle  alley  as 
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runs  from  Front  to  Water  street,  be  arched  over  with  bricks  or  stone, 
in  so  strong  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  building  of  plain  and  perma- 
nent stone  steps  and  platforms,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  and  kept 
constantly  clean ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  said  alleys,  from  the 
east  side  of  Water-street,  be  curbed  all  the  way  to  the  river  Delaware, 
and  kept  open  forever.  (I  understand  that  those  middle  or  center  alleys 
were  left  open  in  the  first  plan  of  the  lots,  on  the  east  front  of  the  city, 
which  were  granted  from  the  east  side  of  Front-street  to  the  river  Dela- 
ware, and  that  each  lot  on  said  east  front  has  contributed  to  make  those 
alleys,  by  giving  a  part  of  their  ground  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  each 
lot ;  those  alleys  were  in  the  first  instance,  and  still  are,  considered 
public  property,  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  residing 
in  Front-street,  to  go  down  to  the  river  for  water  and  other  purposes ; 
but,  owing  to  neglect  or  to  some  other  cause,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  the  city  property,  several  encroachments  have 
been  made  on  them  by  individuals,  by  wholly  occupying,  or  building 
over  them,  or  otherwise,  and  in  that  way  the  inhabitants,  more  par- 
ticularly 'those  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  that  wholesome  air,  which  their  opening  and  cleansing 
throughout  would  afford.)  That  the  iron  pipes,  in  Water-street,  which, 
by  being  of  smaller  size  than  those  in  the  other  streets,  and  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  cause  constant  leaks,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  which  in  many  places  render  the  street  impassable,  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  pipes  of  the  same  size,  quality,  and  dimensions  in  every 
respect,  and  laid  down  as  deeply  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the 
iron  pipes  which  are  laid  in  the  main  streets  of  the  city ;  and  as  it  re- 
spects pumps  for  Schuylkill  water  and  fire-plugs  in  Water-street,  that 
one  of  each  beJixed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Vine  and  Water  streets, 
and  so  running  southward,  one  of  each  near  the  steps  of  the  center 
alley,  going  up  to  Front-street ;  one  of  each  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sassafras  and  Water  street;  one  of  each  near  the  steps  of  the  center 
alley  going  up  to  Front-street ;  and  so  on  at  every  southwest  corner  of 
all  the  main  streets  and  Water-street,  and  of  the  center  alleys  of  every 
square,  as  far  as  South  or  Cedar  street :  and  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  completed,  that  all  Water-street  shall  be  repaved  by  the  best  work- 
men, in  the  most  complete  manner,  \vith  the  best  paving  water-stonea, 
after  the  height  of  the  curb-stones  shall  have  been  regulated  throughout, 
as  well  as  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  street,  in  such  manner  as  to 
conduct  the  water  through  the  main  streets  and  the  center  alleys  to  the 
river  Delaware,  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the 
street  shall  want  to  be  raised,  to  use  nothing  but  good  paving  gravel 
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for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  make  the  paving  as  permanent  as  possible. 
By  all  which  improvements,  it  is  my  intention  to  place  and  maintain 
the  section  of  the  city  above  referred  to,  in  a  condition  which  will  cor- 
respond better  with  the  general  cleanliness  and  appearance  of  the  whole 
city,  and  be  more  consistent  with  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  the 
citizens.  And  my  mind  and  will  are,  that  all  the  income,  interest,  and 
dividends  of  the  said  capital  sum  of  live  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  yearly,  and  every  year,  expended  upon  the  said  objects,  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  stated  them,  as  closely  as  possible,  and  upon  no  other 
objects  until  those  enumerated  shall  have  been  attained :  and  when 
those  objects  shall  have  been  accomplished,  I  authorize  and  direct  the 
said,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  to  apply  such  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  said  capital  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  they 
may  think  proper,  to  the  further  improvement,  from  time  to  tune,  of 
the  eastern  or  Delaware  front  of  the  city. 

XXIII.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
improvements  by  canal  navigation,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury 
by  my  executors,  as  soon  as  such  laws  shall  have  been  enacted  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  said  commonwealth  as  shall  be  necessary, 
and  amply  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect,  or  to  enable  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  carry  into  effect,  the  several 
improvements  above  specified ;  namely,  1.  Laws,  to  cause  Delaware 
Avenue,  as  above  described,  to  be  made,  paved,  curbed,  and  lighted ; 
to  cause  the  buildings,  fences,  and  other  obstructions  now  existing,  to 
be  abated  and  removed ;  and  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  any  such  ob- 
structions to  the  eastward  of  said  Delaware  Avenue ;  2.  Laws,  to  cause 
all  wooden  buildings,  as  above  described,  to  be  remove^,  and  to  pro- 
hibit their  future  erection  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ; 
3.  Laws,  providing  for  the  gradual  widening,  regulating,  paving,  and 
curbing  Water-street,  as  hereinbefore  described,  and  also  for  the  repair- 
ing the  middle  alleys,  and  introducing  the  Schuylkill  water,  and  pumps, 
as  before  specified — all  which  objects  may,  I  persuade  myself,  be  accom- 
plished on  principles  at  once  just  in  relation  to  individuals,  and  highly- 
beneficial  to  the  public :  the  said  sum,  however,  not  to  be  paid,  unless 
said  laws  be  passed  within  one  year  after  rny  decease. 

XXIV.  And  as  it  regards  the  remainder  of  said  residue  of  my  per- 
sonal estate,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  same  in  good  securities,  and  in  like 
manner  to  invest  the  interest  and  income  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  the  whole  shall  form  a  permanent  fund ;  and  to  apply  the  income 
of  the  said  fund, 
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1st.  To  the  further  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  aforesaid 
college,  as  directed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twenty-first  clause  of 
this  Will. 

2d.  To  enable  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  provide 
more  effectually  than  they  now  do,  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  by  a  competent  police,  in- 
cluding a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen,  really  suited  to  the  purpose  : 
and  to  this  end,  I  recommend  a  division  of  the  city  into  watch  districts, 
or  four  parts,  each  under  a  proper  head,  and  that  at  least  two  watch- 
men shall,  in  each  round  or  station,  patrol  together. 

3d.  To  enable  the  said  corporation  to  improve  the  city  property,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  city  itself,  and,  in  effect,  to  diminish  tho 
burden  of  taxation,  now  most  oppressive,  especially  on  those  who  are 
the  least  able  to  bear  it : 

To  all  which  objects,  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  I  devote  the  said  fund  as  aforesaid,  and  direct 
the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  yearly,  and  every  year  forever,  after 
providing  for  the  college  as  hereinbefore  directed,  as  my  primary  object. 
But,  if  the  said  city  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  any  of  the 
conditions  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  mentioned,  then  I  give  and  be- 
queath the  said  remainder,  and  accumulations,  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation ;  excepting,  how- 
ever, the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  which  shall  forever  be  reserved  and  applied  to 
maintain  the  aforesaid  college,  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  para- 
graph 'of  the  twenty-first  clause  of  this  Will :  and  if  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  fail  to  apply  this  or  the  preceding  bequest  to  the 
purposes  before  mentioned,  or  shall  apply  any  part  thereof  to  any  other 
use,  or  shall,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  my  decease,  fail 
or  omit  to  pass  the  laws  hereinbefore  specified  for  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  then  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
the  said  remainder  and  accumulations  (ths  rents  aforesaid  always  ex- 
cepted  and  reserved  for  the  college  as  aforesaid)  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation,  and  no  other. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  and  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  all  the  preceding 
bequests  and  devises  of  the  residue  of  my  estate  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  are  made  upon  the  following  express  con- 
ditions, that  is  to  say:  First,  That  none  of  the  moneys,  principal,  in- 
terest,  dividends,  or  rents  arising  from  the  said  residuary  devise  or  be- 
quest, shall  at  any  time  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  or  purposes 
whatever,  than  those  herein  mentioned  and  appointed ;  Second,  That 

18 
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separate  accounts,  distinct  from  the  other  accounts  of  the  corporation, 
shall  be  kept  by  the  said  corporation,  concerning  the  said  devise,  be- 
quest, college,  and  funds,  and  of  the  investment  and  application  thereof; 
and  that  a  separate  account  or  accounts  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  in 
blank,  not  blended  with  any  other  account,  so  that  it  may  at  all  times 
appear,  on  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  that  my  intentions  had  been  fully  complied  with :  Third, 
That  the  said  corporation  render  a  detailed  account  annually,  in  dupli- 
cate, to  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  one  copy  for  the  Senate,  and  the  other 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  concerning  the  said  devised  and  be- 
queathed estate,  and  the  investment  and  application  of  the  same,  and 
also  a  report  in  like  manner  of  the  state  of  the  said  college,  and  shall 
submit  all  their  books,  papers,  and  accounts  touching  the  same,  to  a 
committee  or  committees  of  the  legislature  for  examination,  when  the 
same  shall  be  required. 

4th.  The  said  corporation  shall  also  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
month  of  January,  annually,  in  two  or  more  newspapers,  printed  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  concise  but  plain  account  of  the  state  of  the 
trusts,  devises,  and  bequests,  herein  declared  and  made,  comprehending 
the  condition  of  the  said  college,  the  number  of  scholars,  and  other  par- 
ticulars needful  to  be  publicly  known,  for  the  year  next  preceding  the 
said  month  of  January,  annually. 

XXV.  And  whereas,  I  have  executed  an  assignment,  in  trust,  of  my 
banking  establishment,  to  take  effect  the  day  before  my  decease,  to  the 
intent  that  all  the  concerns  thereof  may  be  closed  by  themselves,"  with- 
out being  blended  with  the  concerns  of  my  general  estate,  and  the  bal- 
ance remaining  to  be  paid  over  to  my  executors :  Now,  I  do  hereby 
direct  my  executors,  hereinafter  mentioned,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
said  trust  in  any  way  except  to  see  that  the  same  is  faithfully  executed, 
and  to  aid  the  execution  thereof  by  all  such  acts  and  deeds  as  may 
be  necessary  and  expedient  to  effectuate  the  same,  so  that  it  may  be 
speedily  closed,  and  the  balance  paid  over  to  my  executors,  to  go,  as  in 
my  Will,  into  the  residue  of  my  estate:  and  I  do  hereby  authorize, 
direct,  and  empower  the  said  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  capital 
of  the  said  bank  shall  be  received,  and  shall  not  be  wanted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  due  thereat,  to  invest  the  same  in  good  securities, 
in  the  names  of  my  executors,  a'nd  to  hand  over  the  same  to  them,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  this  my  Will. 

XXVI.  Lastly,  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Timothy  Paxson, 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts,  William  J.  Duane,  and  John  A. 
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Barclay,  executors  of  tins  my  last  Will  and  Testament :  I  recommend 
to  them  to  close  the  concerns  of  my  estate  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  to  see  that  my  intentions  in  respect  to  the  residue  of  my  estate  are 
and  shall  be  strictly  complied  with  :  and  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other 
Wills  by  me  hitherto  made. 

In  witness,  I,  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  have  to  this  ray  last  Will  and 
Testament,  contained  in  thirty-five  pages,  set  my  hand  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page,  and  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  bottom  of  this  page ;  the 
said  Will  executed,  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  duplicate,  this  sixteenth 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

STEPHEN"  GIRARD,  [SEAL]. 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  as  and  for 
his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who  have  at  his  request 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Testator,  and  of  each  other,  Feb.  16,  1830. 

JOHN  H.  IRWIN, 
SAMUEL  ARTHUR, 
S.  H.  CARPENTER. 

After  the  execution  of  this  will,  Mr.  Girard  purchased 
several  parcels  and  pieces  of  real  estate,  and  built  sundry 
messuages,  all  of  which,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1830, 
he  passed  to  the  last  will  and  testament,  dated  Feb.  16, 
1830.  Subsequently  he  purchased,  from  William  Parker, 
the  Mansion  House  and  forty-five  acres  of  land,  called  Peel 
Hill,  on  the  Ridge  Road  in  Penn  Township,  and  in  another 
codicil  directed  that  the  orphan  establishment  provided  for 
in  his  will,  instead  of  being  built  as  therein  directed,  should 
be  built  upon  the  estate  so  purchased  from  Mr.  Parker,  "  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  the  square  of  ground  between 
High  and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia."  This  last  addenda  was  made  on 
the  20th  day  of  June,  1831.  The  square  at  first  allotted 
for  the  purpose  has  been  built  up  with  fine  dwellings  and 
stores,  the  rental  of  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fund  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Girard  College. 

The  site  upon  which  the  Girard  College  is  erected  cor- 
responds well  with  its  splendor  and  importance.  It  is 
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elevated  considerably  above  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  not 
only  from  the  higher  windows  and  roofs  in  every  part  of 
Philadelphia,  but  from  the  Delaware  river  many  miles  be- 
low the  city,  and  from  eminences  far  out  in  the  country. 

From  the  lofty  marble  roof  of  the  main  edifice  itself  (to 
which  access  is  so  easy  that  almost  every  visitor  ascends), 
the  view  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  embracing  the  city 
and  its  environs  for  many  miles  around,  and  the  course,  to 
their  confluence  eight  miles  below,  of  both  those  noble 
rivers  which  inclose  the  city. 

The  question  might  naturally  have  been  asked,  while  this 
extraordinary  individual  was  living,  what  could  be  his  ob- 
ject in  accumulating  such  large  masses  of  wealth  ?  It  could 
not  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  miser,  who  would  grasp  his 
bars  of  gold,  and,  if  it  were  practicable,  carry  them  with 
him  into  his  grave,  for  he  dispensed  his  bounties  largely  to 
favorite  benevolent  purposes  while  living.  That  testamen- 
tary instrument,  however,  disclosed  all ;  for  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  of  many  millions  was  devised  precisely  for  those 
ends  and  in  that  mode  which  would  seem  calculated  to 
confer  upon  the  testator  the  most  extensive  and  lasting 
fame.  This  solitary,  and  to  the  world,  cold-hearted  man, 
had  an  end  in  view  which  was  not  perceived  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  savings  of  years  of  toil  were  to  be  dis- 
posed in  bulk  upon  that  community  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  gathered  them,  and  in  gaining  for  himself  a  name. 
In  order  to  understand  directly  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  we  need  only  to  examine  the  provisions  of  his  will. 
Besides  several  individual  annuities,  this  "  mariner  and 
merchant,"  as  he  styles  himself  in  that  instrument,  gives 
and  bequeaths  to  the  "  contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital"  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  to  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  twenty 
thousand.  To  "  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Public  Schools  for 
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the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  ten  thousand ;  to  the 
"  Orphans'  Asylum,"  of  that  city,  ten  thousand ;  to  the 
"  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Masters  of  Ships,"  ten 
thousand;  to  the  "Masonic  Loan,"  twenty  thousand;  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  school,  six  thousand  ;  to  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  in  his  employ,  having  performed  a  given 
service,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each ;  to  his  apprentices, 
each  five  hundred  dollars ;  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
French  arpents,  or  acres  of  land,  with  thirty  slaves,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  lands  in  Louisiana  to  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia. 
To  the  "  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania"  he  gives  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  and  as  much  as  is  deemed  necessary  of  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  is  also  devised  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  orphan  college,  a  foundation  of  a  peculiar  and 
original  structure,  besides  other  bounties  of  like  character. 
In  this  will  he  clearly  showed  what  had  been  the  object  of 
his  long  and  fixed  labor  in  acquisition.  While  he  was  for- 
ward, with  an  apparent  disregard  of  self,  to  expose  his  life 
in  behalf  of  others  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  to  aid  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  the  country,  and  to  promote  its 
commercial  prosperity  by  all  the  means  within  his  power, 
he  yet  had  more  ambitious  designs.  He  wished  to  hand 
himself  down  to  immortality  by  the  only  mode  that  was 
practicable  for  a  man  in  his  position,  and  he  accomplished 
precisely  that  which  was  the  grand  aim  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  those  extensive  and  magnificent  blocks 
and  squares  which  adorn  the  streets  of  his  adopted  city,  in 
the  public  works  and  eleemosynary  establishments  of  his 
adopted  State,  and  erected  his  own  monument  and  em- 
bodied his  own  principles  in  a  marble-roofed  palace  for  the 
education  of  the  orphan  poor.  We  who  shall  hereafter 
gaze  upon  that  splendid  edifice,  the  most  perfect  model  of 
architecture  in  the  Xew  World,  will  perceive  the  result  of 
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the  singular  character  of  its  founder,  and  shall  be  left  in 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  his  faults  were  not  overbalanced 
by  his  ultimate  munificence. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Girard,  it  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  description  of  the 
buildings  of  the  college,  chiefly  condensed  from  the  report 
of  the  architect,  and  originally  published  in  a  little  volume 
prepared  by  HENRY  "W.  AEEY,  the  intelligent  secretary  of 
the  Girard  College.* 

The  general  design  of  this  building  is  that  of  a  Greek 
temple,  having  eight  columns  on  each  end,  and  eleven  on 
each  side,  counting  the  corner  columns  both  ways,  making 
in  all  thirty-four  columns.  The  order  of  architecture  in 
which  the  exterior  is  composed,  is  the  Grecian  Corinthian. 
The  columns  are  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-five  in 
height ;  the  bases  are  nine  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet  two  inches  high,  and  the  capitals  are  eight 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  four  inches  wide  on  the 
face  of  the  abacus.  The  corner  columns  have  one  and  one- 
half  inch  more  diameter  than  the  intermediate  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  apparent  reduction  in  their 
size  arising  from  their  insulated  position.  Each  frustum 
composing  the  shafts,  as  well  as  the  bases,  consists  of  a 
single  piece  without  vertical  joints. 

The  shafts  are  composed  of  frustra,  measuring  from  two 
feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  three  inches,  in  height,  accurately 
jointed  and  set  on  milled  lead ;  each  shaft  is  channeled  in 
twenty-four  semicircular  flutes,  with  fillets  terminating 
under  the  capital,  in  water-leaves. 

The  capitals  are  each  constructed  in  four  courses.  The 
first  course  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  one  foot  seven 

*  It  is  but  justice  in  this  place  to  add,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Arey  for 
a  few  passages  of  this  memoir,  which  we  had  not  seen  when  the  present  sketch 
was  prepared  for  publication.— Kl,  Amer,  Her. 
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inches  in  height,  embracing  an  annular  row  of  sixteen 
water-leaves ;  the  second  is  likewise  composed  of  one  piece, 
which  measures  two  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  con- 
tains an  annular  row  of  eight  acanthus  leaves ;  the  third 
course  is  comprised  of  two  pieces  with  a  vertical  joint 
running  through  the  middle  (this  course  measures  two  feet 
eleven  inches  in  height  and  embraces  the  volutes  and  the 
cauliculi) ;  and  the  fourth  course,  composed  of  four  pieces, 
the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  obscured  by  honeysuckles, 
constitutes  the  abacus,  the  height  of  which  is  one  foot  three 
inches. 

Thus  each  capital  consists  of  twelve  separate  pieces,  all 
of  which  are  securely  doweled  and  cramped  together,  and 
the  joints  so  disposed  between  the  cauliculi  as  not  to  be 
observed. 

The  capitals  were  all  carved  on  the  grounds  of  the  col- 
lege, of  marble  from  Chester  County  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  most  of  the  work  was  executed  by  American 
artists.  As  a  specimen  of  architectural  sculpture,  they  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  most  admired  structures 
of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  net  amount  of  marble  in  each  column,  including  the 
base  and  capital,  is  1346  cubic  feet ;  the  weight  103  tuns, 
and  the  cost  12,994  dollars,  as  follows  : 

Marble  for  the  base $1,304 

Workmanship  of  do « 130 

Hoisting  and  setting  of  do 20 

$1,454 

Marble  for  the  shaft 6,044 

"Workmanship  of  do 572 

Hoisting  and  setting  do 104 

Fluting  do 480 

7,200 

Marble  for  the  capital 2,680 

Workmanship  of  do 1,580 

Hoisting  and  setting  do 45 

— 4,305 

Eigging,  scaffolding,  cramping,  and  lead 35 

$12,994 
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The  architrave  over  each  intercolumniation  consists  of 
four  blocks  of  marble  twenty-one  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
four  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  one  foot  four  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness,  extending  from  column  to  column. 
These  architraves  are  relieved  of  all  superincumbent  weight, 
by  resolving  it  directly  on  the  columns.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  a  block  of  granite  of  two  feet  by  two 
feet  ten  inches,  and  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  on  the  top 
of  each  column,  extending  through  the  architraves.  From 
the  top  of  these -blocks  a  brick  arch  is  turned  over  each 
intercolumniation  behind  the  frieze,  to  receive  the  weight 
of  the  cornice,  and  the  frieze  is  likewise  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  an  arch,  and  is  kept  entirely  clear  of  the 
architrave,  the  springers  being  supported  by  the  granite 
blocks  on  the  head  of  the  columns,  so  that  every  architrave 
in  the  peristyle  might  be  taken  out  without  interfering  with 
the  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  cornice  consists  of  a  congeries  of  mouldings,  enriched 
with  a  dentil  band,  and  crowned  with  a  sculptured  cyma- 
tium  of  two  feet  four  inches  in  height.  The  extreme  pro- 
jection of  the  cornice  from  the  face  of  the  architrave  is 
four  feet,  and  its  height  seven  feet  six  inches.  The  whole 
height  of  the  entablature  is  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  and  of 
the  pediment  from  the  top  of  the  cymatium  seventeen  feet 
eight  inches ;  making  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  col- 
umns to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  thirty-four  feet,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  pediment  one-ninth  of  the  span. 

The  exterior  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the  building  meas- 
ures one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet  long,  and  fifty-nine  feet  eight  inches  high, 
including  the  architrave,  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  peristyle.  The  corners  of  the  cella  are  finished  with 
projecting  antae  of  five  feet  six  inches  in  width,  having 
bases  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  columns.  The  doors 
of  entrance  are  in  the  north  and  south  fronts.  Each  door 
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measures  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-two  feet  in  height, 
in  the  clear,  and  is  trimmed  on  the  outside  with  moulded 
antepagrnenta  of  two  feet  seven  inches  in  width,  and 
crowned  with  a  projecting  cornice  supported  by  richly 
carved  consoles,  of  one  foot  four  inches  in  width  by  six 
feet  six  inches  in  height. 

Each  flank  is  pierced  with  twenty  windows,  four  of  which 
open  into  each  room,  and  one  on  each  flight  of  stairs. 
Those  which  open  into  the  rooms  are  grouped  and  di- 
vided by  Greek  antce,  surmounted  by  architraves  and 
cornices. 

The  superstructure  rests  on  a  stylobate  or  basement,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  steps,  which  extend  around  the  entire 
edifice,  thus  imparting  a  pyramidal  appearance  to  the  sub- 
structure, which  conveys  an  idea  of  great  solidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  an  approach  to  the  peristyle  from  all 
sides.  The  steps  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  marble  ten 
feet  in  length,  rebated  each  into  the  other,  and  secured  to 
the  foundations  by  means  of  heavy  cramp-irons.  They  are 
also  supported  by  cross  walls  built  five  feet  from  center  to 
center,  in  which  openings  are  left,  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
passage  around  the  whole  building. 

The  floor  of  the  peristyle  is  composed  of  slabs  of  marble, 
four  inches  in  thickness,  accurately  jointed,  and  laid  with 
hollow  spaces  under  them,  which  communicate  with  the 
area  under  the  steps,  and  with  the  cellars,  in  which  are  the 
furnaces.  Thus  a  continual  circulation  of  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature much  above  the  freezing  point,  is  kept  up  under 
all  the  steps,  as  well  as  under  the  floor  of  the  peristyle. 

The  marble  used  in  the  east  and  west  flanks,  and  the 
north  front  of  the  cella,  as  also  the  steps,  the  floor  of  the 
peristyle,  the  roof,  the  interior  floors,  and  the  inside  stair- 
ways, was  obtained  from  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  material  for  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  bases  and  shafts,  the  south 
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front  of  the  cella,  and  part  of  the  interior  columns,  came 
from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  And  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  portions  of  the  shafts  and  bases  of  the  columns, 
and  the  entablature  of  the  peristyle,  with  the  rest  of  the 
interior  columns,  was  procured  from  Egremont,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Every  block  of  marble  in  the  building  is  set  on  pieces  of 
milled  lead,  in  order  to  prevent  fracture  at  the  joints  ;  and 
every  stone  is  doweled  into  the  stones  above  and  below, 
and  at  each  end,  and  also  securely  cramped  to  the  brick- 
work, and  to  the  adjacent  stones  by  means  of  heavy  cramp- 
irons. 

The  ceiling  of  the  peristyle  is  composed  entirely  of  cast- 
iron,  enriched  with  deep  sunken  panels,  and  painted  and 
sanded  in  imitation  of  marble.  The  weight  of  this  cast- 
iron  is  142^  tuns,  or  4|  tuns  for  each  intercolumniation,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  the  ceiling  was  14,162  dollars. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  marble  tiles,  four  and  a  half 
feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two  and  three-fourth  inches 
thick  in  the  middle  ;  the  sides  being  elevated  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  general  surface,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  into  the  joints  at  their  junction.  Each  of  these 
joints  is  covered  with  a  marble  saddle,  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  ten  inches  in  widj;h,  and  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness,  and  hollowed  out  on  the  under  side  so  as  to 
embrace  the  ridges  on  two  adjacent  tiles.  Every  upper 
tile  overlaps  the  one  below  six  inches  ;  and  the  under  side 
is  grooved  and  fitted  to  corresponding  ridges  and  projec- 
tions on  the  surface,  thus  preventing  admission  of  water 
from  beating  rains  or  capillary  attraction.  At  the  same 
time  their  construction  is  such  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
without  coming  actually  in  contact  with  each  other,  thus 
rendering  them  free  to  expand  and  contract  with  the  va- 
rious changes  of  temperature  without  producing  leaks. 

These  tiles  rest  on  nine-inch  brick  walls,  built  four  feet 
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apart  from  center  to  center,  across  the  whole  building,  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  third  story  arches.  This  plan  of 
support  affords  access  at  all  times  to  the  under  side  of 
every  tile,  and  facilitates  examination  in  case  of  leakage. 
^  The  weight  of  each  roofing  tile  is  776  Ibs.,  and  of  each 
saddle  214  Ibs.  The  whole  number  of  tiles  in  the  roof 
being  2046,  and  of  saddles  2061,  the  aggregate  weight  of 
the  tiles  and  saddles  is  906  tuns  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
marble  chimney-tops  and  the  cast-iron  skylights  weigh 
20  tuns,  and  the  lead  and  masonry  of  the  gutters  43£  tuns, 
making  the  entire  weight  of  the  roof  969^  tuns,  exclusive 
of  the  brick-work  which  supports  it. 

The  gutters  are  composed  of  bricks  and  flag-stones  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  and  covered  with  heavy  milled  lead, 
painted  and  sanded.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  roof 
by  means  of  four  conductors,  composed  of  heavy  cast-iron 
pipes  of  ten  inches  caliber,  securely  put  together  and  im- 
bedded in  the  walls. 

The  skylights  are  composed  of  cast-iron  tiles  and  saddles, 
so  formed  as  to  present  an  exterior  appearance  correspond- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  roof.  In  the  center  of  each  tile 
two  lights  of  glass  are  inserted,  measuring  nineteen  inches 
in  width,  forty-two  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
thickness;  and  nine  of  these  tiles,  containing  eighteen 
lights  of  the  above  dimensions,  are  placed  over  each  of  the 
rooms  in  the  upper  story,  and  six  tiles,  having  twelve 
lights,  over  each  stairway.  The  weight  of  the  cast-iron 
composing  these  skylights  is  fifteen  and  a  half  tuns ;  and 
the  cost,  including  glass  and  workmanship,  was  2800 
dollars. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height ;  the  first  and 
second  stories  being  twenty-five  feet  from  floor  to  floor,  and 
the  third  story  being  thirty  feet  in  the  clear  to  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  Each  story  is  divided,  as  directed  by  the 
will,  into  four  rooms,  each  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear. 
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All  the  outside  foundation  walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  walls 
separating  the  cellars  under  the  rooms,  from  those  under 
the  vestibules,  are  six  feet  four  inches  thick ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  interior  foundation  walls  are  three  feet  four  inches 
thick.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  for  supporting  the  col- 
umns is  nine  feet  nine  inches  ;  and  the  intercolumniations, 
as  well  as  all  other  openings,  are  counter- arched  with  bricks. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  superstructure,  and  the  interior 
vestibule  walls,  are  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rest  of 
the  interior  walls  three  feet. 

All  the  rooms  and  vestibules  in  the  building  are  vaulted 
with  bricks ;  those  of  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories, 
with  groin  arches,  and  those  of  the  third  story  with  pen- 
dentive  domes  springing  from  the  floors.  The  reverbera- 
tion of  sound  in  these  rooms,  caused  by  their  arch-formed 
ceilings,  although  anticipated  by  the  architect,  is  the  result 
of  the  express  directions  of  the  will  in  their  formation. 
This  reverberation  is  now  entirely  obviated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  false  ceilings  made  of  canvas  stretched  over  a 
light  wooden  frame. 

The  piers  from  which  the  groin  arches  spring  are  four 
feet  square,  with  projections  of  one  foot  by  two  feet  in  the 
angles,  to  support  the  bands.  These  piers  are  composed  of 
bricks  and  dressed  granite,  laid  in  alternate  sections. 

The  arches  are  composed  of  hard-burnt  paving  bricks, 
and  mortar  made  of  lime,  hydraulic  cement,  and  sharp 
sand. 

The  chord  of  these  arches  on  the  diagonal  is  sixty  feet, 
and  their  versed  sine,  or  rise,  but  eight  feet.  Each  arch, 
including  its  abutments,  contains  117,000  bricks,  which, 
together  with  the  marble  floor  on  top,  makes  the  weight 
suspended  over  each  room  about  350  tuns. 

The  third  story  arches  spring  out  of  the  corners  of  the 
rooms  ;  the  horizontal  section  at  the  floor,  or  springing  line, 
being  four  feet  square,  with  bands  of  one  foot  six  inches, 
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by  four  feet.  These  bands  form  semicircular  arches  on  the 
four  walls  of  each  room,  of  thirty-two  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  their  angles  at  the  floor  spring  the 
pendentives.  The  horizontal  section  of  each  room  is  thus 
resolved  into  a  circle  at  the  top  of  the  bands,  and  crowned 
with  a  dome.  The  dome,  as  well  as  the  bands  and  pen- 
dentives, are  enriched  with  deep  cofferings,  and  the  eye  of 
the  dome  is  finished  with  an  ornamental  fret,  and  covered 
with  an  inner  skylight  of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
domes  over  the  four  stairways  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
rooms,  and  have  inner  skylights  of  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
The  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  is  resisted  by  iron  bands  of 
one  inch  by  five  inches,  extending  around  all  the  rooms 
and  vestibules.  One  of  these  bands  is  placed  one  foot 
below  and  another  one  foot  above  the  spring  of  the  first 
and  second  story  arches,  and  one  immediately  at  the  spring 
of  those  of  the  third  story,  making  five  complete  bands 
around  the  building,  and  through  all  the  interior  walls. 
Three  bands  of  similar  dimensions,  one  being  imbedded  in 
each  regula  or  architrave  moulding,  and  one  through  the 
frieze,  extend  around  the  portico.  Cross  bars  are  also  intro- 
duced between  the  building  and  the  entablature,  extending 
from  the  upper  bar  which  belts  the  building,  to  the  frieze 
over  each  column,  where  they  are  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
granite  posts  before  described. 

All  the  bars  are  put  together  with  rivets,  and  tightened 
by  means  of  draw-wedges,  and  all  the  corners  are  turned 
around  granite  posts  of  six  feet  in  height,  built  in  the  center 
of  the  groin  piers.  In  order  to  give  additional  strength  to 
the  banding,  diagonal  bars  are  introduced  across  each  groin 
pier,  and  securely  riveted  to  the  principal  bands. 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  bars  of  this  description 
used  throughout  the  building  is  12,744  feet,  and  their 
weight  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tuns.  The  whole  cost  of 
this  iron  banding  was  14,000  dollars. 
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The  vestibules  in  the  first  story,  and  the  lobbies  over 
them  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  occupy  the  northern 
and  southern  ends  of  the  building,  as  directed  by  the  will ; 
they  are  each  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet,  exclusive  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  stairways.  The  vaulting  of  each  vestibule 
and  of  each  lobby  springs  from  marble  entablatures  sup- 
ported by  eight  columns  and  as  many  antse,  making  in  all 
forty-eight  columns  and  forty-eight  antae.  The  shafts  of 
these  columns  are  each  composed  of  a  single  stone.  The 
order  of  those  in  the  first  story  is  Ionic,  in  the  second  story 
a  modified  Corinthian,  from  the  tower  of  the  winds  at 
Athens,  and  the  third,  a  similar  modification  of  the  Co- 
rinthian, somewhat  lighter  and  more  ornate. 

The  stairways  are  situated  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
building,  the  spaces  allotted  to  them  being  each  twenty- 
two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  twenty-six  feet  six  inches 
long.  They  are  all  composed  of  white  marble,  and  are 
five  feet  three  inches  in  width,  with  two  landings  on 
"  quarter  paces"  in  each  story.  The  plan  on  which  they 
are  constructed  is  that  of  "  geometrical  stairs,"  having 
one  end  of  each  secured  in  the  wall,  and  one  edge  resting 
on  the  step  below. 

All  the  stairways,  as  well  as  the  landings,  in  the  upper 
stories,  are  finished  with  rich  balustrades  of  cast-iron,  and 
mahogany  rails,  springing  from  massive  marble  newels. 
The  cost  of  these  stairways,  including  the  balustrade,  was 
18,500  dollars. 

The  flooring  of  the  interior  of  the  building  amounts  in 
the  aggregate  to  38,130  superficial  feet ;  all  of  which  is 
done  with  marble  tiles  prepared  expressly,  of  uniform 
thickness,  and  having  their  edges  worked  square  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  loose. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  means  of  furnaces  placed 
under  the  vestibules,  with  flues  to  convey  the  warm  air  to 
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the  several  rooms,  and  ventilated  by*registers  opening  from 
each  room  into  the  main  flues. 

The  following  materials  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  main  building. 

(  Tans. 

177,108  cubic  feet  of  marble,  "weighing 13,537 

21,366  cubic  feet  of  granite,  weighing 1,717 

25,139  flooring  tiles,  weighing 409 

12,134,980  bricks,  weighing 27,087 

12,495  perches  of  building  stone,  weighing 19,635 

Wrought-iron  for  bands,  cramps,  &c.,  weighing 134 

Cast-iron  in  ceiling  of  portico,  weighing 1424 

Oast-iron  in  water-pipes,  weighing 18 

Cast-iron  in  skylights  and  inner  rims,  weighing 18£ 

Milled  lead  for  gutters  and  setting  marble,  and  lead  for  cramp- 
ing, weighing 48| 

53,720  bushels  of  lime,  weighing 1,431 

50,224  bushels  of  river  sand,  weighing 3,292 

133,646  bushels  of  pit  sand,  weighing 8,759 

4,200  bushels  of  hydraulic  cement,  weighing 250 

Locks,  fastenings,  glass,  lumber  in  doors  and  windows,  &c., 

weighing  about 116 

Making  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  building 76,594^- 


The  area  on  which  the  building  stands,  exclusive  of  the 
steps,  measures  34,344  superficial  feet,  of  which  12,862  feet 
are  occupied  by  the  walls,  making  the  proportion  of  the 
points  of  support  to  the  voids,  more  than  as  one  to  two. 
The  average  weight  resolved  on  each  superficial  foot  of 
foundation,  jg  about  six  tuns. 


Since  the  preceding  memoir  was  prepared,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Girard  to  one  of  his  ship- 
masters has  come  into  our  possession.  It  is  so  character- 
istic of  his  accurate  business  habits,  his  careful  attention  to 
minute  details,  his  far-reaching  foresight  and  sagacity,  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  at  length. 
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Copy  of  Stephen  GirarcCs  Letter  to  Mr.  -  ,  Commander  and  Super- 
cargo of  the  ship  -  ,  bound  to  JSatavia. 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  . 

SIR  —  I  ^confirm  my  letters  to  you  of  the  -  -  nit.,  and 
the  •  --  inst.  Having  recently  heard  of  the  decease  of 
Mr.  -  ,  merchant  at  Batavia,  also  of  the  probable  disso- 
lution of  his  house,  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  -  ,  I  have 
judged  it  prudent  to  request  my  Liverpool  correspondents 
to  consign  the  ship  -  ,  cargo  and  specie  on  board,  to 
Mr.  -  ,  merchant  at  Batavia,  subject  to  your  control, 
and  have  requested  said  Liverpool  friends  to  make  a  sep- 
arate invoice  and  bill  of  lading  for  the  specie,  which  they 
will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board  of  the  ship  —  —  ,  and 
similar  documents  for  the  merchandise  which  they  will  ship 
in  the  same  manner  ;  therefore  I  request  that  you  will  sign 
in  conformity. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  --  ,  but  not  with 
Mr.  •  -  ,  but  I  am  on  very  friendly  terms  with  some  par- 
ticular friends  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  consequently  I 
give  him  the  preference.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  however, 
that  he  is  alone  in  a  country  where  a  partner  appears  to 
me  indispensable  to  a  commercial  house,  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  capital,  as  for  the  security  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  may  confide  to  them  property,  and  reside  in 
distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  foregoing  reflections,  together  with  the  detention  of 
my  ship  V  -  ,  at  Batavia,  from  June  last,  epoch  of  her 
arrival  at  that  port,  until  the  15th  September,  -  ,  when 
she  had  on  board  only  nineteen  hundred  peculs  of  coffee, 
are  the  motives  which  have  compelled  me  to  request  of 
my  Liverpool  friends,  to  consign  the  specie  and  goods, 
which  they  will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board  of  the  ship 
-  ,  under  your  command,  to  said  Mr.  -  ,  subject  to 
your  control. 
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Therefore,  relying  upon  your  activity,  perseverance,  cor- 
rectness, zeal,  and  attention  for  my  interest,  I  proceed  in 
pointing  out  to  you,  the  plan  of  conduct  which  I  wish  you 
to  pursue,  on  your  arrival  .at  Batavia,  and  during  your 
stay  at  that  or  any  port  of  that  island,  until  your  departure 
for  Cowes,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  await  my  subsequent 
orders. 

First.  On  your  arrival  at  Batavia,  you  are  to  go  on 

shore  and  ascertain  Mr. 's  residence,  and  if  you  have 

reason  to  believe  that  he  is  still  considered  at  that  place  as 
a  man  of  good  credit,  and  merits  full  confidence,  you  are 
to  deliver  to  him  my  Liverpool  consignees'  letters  to  his 
address,  and  also  the  goods  which  you  have  on  board,  in 
such  proportion  as  he  may  request,  except  the  specie, 
which  is  to  continue  on  board,  as  mentioned  in  the  next 
article. 

Second.  The  specie  funds  of  the  ship  ,  which  will 

consist  of  old  Carolus  dollars,  you  are  to  retain  on  board 
untouched,  and  in  the  said  boxes  or  packages  as  they  were 
in  when  shipped  from  Liverpool,  well  secured  and  locked 
up  in  your  powder  magazine,  in  the  after  run  of  the  said 
ship,  under  the  cabin  floor. 

The  bulkhead  and  floor  of  said  magazine,  scuttle,  iron 
bar,  staples,  &c.,  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  if  not 
already  so,  while  you  are  at  Liverpool,  where  you  are  to 
procure  a  strong  padlock  and  key,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing said  specie  in  the  most  complete  and  safest  manner ; 
and  when  you  have  the  certainty  that  it  is  wanted  to  pay 

for  the  coffee  purchased  on  account  of  the  ship ,  then 

you  are  to  receive  the  said  coffee,  and  pay  or  deliver  to 
your  consignee,  Spanish  dollars  to  the  amount  of  said  pur- 
chase, and  no  more,  having  due  regard  to  the  premium  or 
advance  allowed  at  Batavia  on  old  Spanish  dollars  ;  and 
in  that  way  you  are  to  continue  paying  or  delivering  dol- 
lars, as  fast  as  you  receive  coffee,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
19 
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the  quantity  which  can  be  conveniently  stowed  on  board 
said  ship ,  observing  to  take  a  receipt  for  each  pay- 
ment, and  to  see  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  goods,  which 
will  have  been  shipped  at  Liverpool,  must  be  invested  in 
coffee,  as  far  as  the  sales  will  permit,  and  shipped  on  board 
of  said  ship. 

Should  it  happen  that  on  your  arrival  at  Batavia,  you 
should  find  that  death,  .absence,  &c.,  should  deprive  you  of 

the  services  of  Mr.  ,  or  that  owing  to  some  causes 

before  mentioned,  it  would  be  prudent  to.  confide  my  in- 
terests elsewhere,  in  either  case,  you  are  to  apply  to  Messrs. 
,  merchants  of  that  place,  to  communicate  your  in- 
structions relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  Liverpool  cargo, 

on  board  of  the  ship  ,  the  loading  of  that  ship  with 

good  merchantable  coffee,  giving  the  preference  to  the  first 
quality  whenever  it  can  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms 
for  cash,  or  received  in  payment  for  the  sales  of  the  said 
Liverpool  cargo,  or  for  a  part  thereof,  observing  that  I 
wished  said  coffee  to  be  purchased  at  Samarang,  or  any 
other  out  port,  if  practicable, — and  in  all  cases,  it  must  be 
attentively  examined  when  delivered,  and  put  up  in  double 
gunny  bags. 

If  the  purchase  of  said  cargo  is  made  at  an  out  port,  the 
ship must  proceed  there  to  take  it  in. 

On  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  at  government  sales, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  easy  way  to  obtain  a  cargo, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  dear  one,  particularly 
as  the  fair  purchaser  who  has  no  other  object  in  view  but 
to  invest  his  money,  does  not  stay  on  the  footing  of  com- 
petitors, who  make  their  payments  with  Netherland  bills  of 
exchange,  or  wish  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  coffee  which 
they  may  have  on  hand  for  sale. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  desire  that  all  the  purchases 
of  coffee  on  my  account,  be  made  from  individuals  as  far 
as  practicable — and  if  the  whole  quantity  necessary  to  load 
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the  ship  cannot  be  obtained  at  private  sale,  recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  government  sales. 

In  many  instances  I  have  experienced  that  whenever  I 
had  a  vessel  at  Batavia,  the  prices  of  coffee  at  the  govern- 
ment sales  have  risen  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times higher. 

On  the  subject  of  coffee,  I  would  remark,  that  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  culture  of  that  bean,  together  with  the 
immense  imports  of  tea  into  the  several  ports  of  Europe, 
the  price  of  that  leaf  has  been  lowered  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  induce  the  people  of  those  countries,  principally  of 
the  north,  to  use  the  latter  article  in  preference  to  the  first. 

That  circumstance  has,  for  these  past  three  years,  created 
a  gradual  deduction  from  the  consumption  of  coffee,  which 
lias  augmented  the  stock  on  hand  throughout  every  com- 
mercial city  of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe,  so  as  to 
present  a  future  unfavorable  prospect  to  the  importers  of 
that  article.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  few 
months  from  this  date,  coffee  will  be  ten  per  cent,  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  what  it  has  been  at  Batavia  for 
these  two  years  past ;  nevertheless,  being  desirous  to  em- 
ploy my  ships  as  advantageously  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  calculating  also  that  the  price  at  Java  and 
other  places  of  its  growth  will  fall  considerably,  I  have  no 
objection  to  adventure. 

Therefore  you  must  use  every  means  in  your  power  to 
facilitate  the  success  of  the  voyage. 

Should  the  invoice-cost  of  the  entire  cargo  of  coffee 

shipped  at  Java,  on  board  of  the  ship ,  together  with 

the  disbursements  of  that  ship  (which  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  economy),  not  amount  to  the  specie  funds 
and  net  proceeds  of  her  Liverpool  cargo — in  that  event  you 
are  to  deliver  the  surplus  to  your  consignee,  who  will  give 
you  a  receipt  for  the  same,  with  a  duplicate,  expressing 
that  it  is  on  my  account,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested 
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on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  good  dry  coffee,  to  be 
kept  at  my  order  and  disposal. 

Then  you  will  retain  the  original  in  your  possession, 
and  forward  to  me  the  duplicate  by  first  good  vessel  to  the 
United  States,  or  via  Europe,  to  care  of  my  correspondents 
at  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  or  Amsterdam,  the  names 
of  whom  you  are  familiar  with. 

If  you  should  judge  it  imprudent,  however,  to  leave  that 
money  at  Batavia,  you  are  to  bring  it  back  in  Spanish  dol- 
lars, which  you  will  retain  on  board  for  that  purpose. 

Although  I  wish  you  to  make  a  short  voyage,  and  with 
as  quick  dispatch  at  Java  as  practicable,  yet  I  desire  you 
not  to  leave  that  island  unless  your  consignee  has  finally 
closed  the  sales  of  the  Liverpool  cargo,  so  that  you  may  be 
the  bearer  of  all  the  documents  and  account-current,  rela- 
tive to  the  final  transactions  of  the  consignment  of  the  ship 
•  and  cargo.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  of  said  docu- 
ments to  be  forwarded  to  me  by  your  consignees,  by  the 
two  first  safe  conveyances  for  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  dispatching  my  ships  for  Batavia 
from  this  port,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam,  as  circumstances 
render  it  convenient,  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  be  from  time 
to  time  informed  of  the  several  articles  of  produce  and  man- 
ufactures from  each  of  those  places,  which  are  the  most  in 
demand  and  quickest  sale  at  Java.  Also  of  the  quantity  of 
each,  size  of  package,  and  the  probable  price  which  they 
may  sell  for,  cash,  adding  the  Batavia  duty,  and  charges 
for  selling,  &c.  Please  to  communicate  this  to  your  Ba- 
tavia consignee. 

The  rate  of  commissions  I  will  allow  for  transacting  the 
business  relative  to  the  ship  and  cargo  at  Java  are  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  for  selling,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
purchasing  and  shipping  coffee  and  other  articles. 

The  consignees  engaging  to  place  on  board  of  each  prow 
one  or  two  men  of  confidence,  to  see  that  the  goods  are 
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safely  delivered  on  "board  of  the  ship,  to  prevent  pilfe'ring, 
•which  is  often  practiced  by  those  who  conduct  the  lighter. 

I  am  informed  that  the  expenses  for  two  men  are  trifling, 
comparatively,  to  the  plunder  which  ha?,  been  committed 
on  board  of  the  prows  which  deliver  coffee  on  board  of  the 
ships. 

ISTo  commissions  whatever  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  my  ships,  whenever  ship  and  cargo  belong 
to  me,  and  are  consigned  to  some  house. 

While  you  remain  at  Batavia,  I  recommend  you  to  stay 
on  board  of  your  ship,  and  not  to  go  on  shore  except  when 
the  business  of  your  ship  and  cargo  may  render  it  necessary. 

Inclosed  is  an  introductory  letter  to ,  which  1  re- 
quest you  to  deliver,  after  you  have  made  the  necessary 

arrangements  with  Mr. for  the  consignment  of  the 

ship  and  cargo,  or  after  the  circumstance  aforementioned 
lias  Compelled  you  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  consignee.  Then 

you  are  to  call  upon  said  Messrs. ,  deliver  them  the 

aforesaid  letter  and  the  consignment  of  the  ship and 

cargo,  after  having  agreed  with  them  in  writing,  which 
they  will  sign  arid  deliver  to  you,  that  they  engage  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  herein  stated ;  and  when  that  business  is  well 
understood  and  finally  closed,  you  are  to  press  them  in  a 
polite  manner,  so  that  they  may  give  you  a  quick  dispatch, 
without  giving  too  great  a  price  for  the  coffee,  particularly 
at  this  present  moment,  when  its  price  is  declining  through- 
out those  countries  where  it  is  consumed. 

Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  for  the  ship 

— ,  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  should  be  exer- 
cised. Therefore,  I  request  that  you  will  follow  the  plan  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  you  throughout.  Also,  to  keep  to 
yourself  the  intention  of  the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of 
specie  you  have  on  board — and  in  view  to  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious, tell  them  that  it  is  probable  that  the  ship  will  take 
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in  molasses,  rice,  and  sugar,  if  the  price  of  that  produce  is 
very  low,  adding  that  the  whole  will  depend  on  the  success 
in  selling  the  small  Liverpool  cargo.  The  consignees  of 
said  cargo  should  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  by  yourself  and  them,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  cargo  of  coffee  can  be  purchased  ten  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  would  '"be,  if  it  is  publicly  known  there  is  a 
quantity  of  Spanish  dollars  on  board,  besides  a  valuable 
cargo  of  British  goods  intended  to  be  invested  in  coffee,  for 
Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia. 

During  my  long  commercial  experience,  I  have  noticed 
that  no  advantage  results  from  telling  one's  business  to 
others,  except  to  create  jealousy  or  competitors  when  we 
are  fortunate,  and  to  gratify  our  enemies  when  otherwise. 

If  my  remarks  are  correct,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
show  you  the  necessity  of  being  silent,  and  to  attend  with 
activity,  perseverance,  and  modesty,  to  the  interests  of  your 
employer. 

As  my  letters  of  instruction  embrace  several  interesting 
objects,  I  request  you  to  peruse  them  in  rotation,  when  at 
sea  in  fine  climates,  during  your  voyage  to  Batavia — and  to 
take  correct  extracts,  so  as  to  render  yourself  master  of  the 
most  essential  parts.  I  conclude  by  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  your  health  and  that  of  your  crew.  I  am  yours 
respectfully, 

STEPHEN  GIRAED. 


SAMUEL  WARD. 

THE  record  of  a  good  man's  life,  while  it  soothes  the 
affections  of  all  who  loved  and  survive  him,  has  the  higher 
merit  of  encouraging  the  struggles  and  sustaining  the  vir- 
tue of  those  who,  entering  upon  life  with  no  other  reliance 
than  their  own  strong  arms,  and  resolute  hearts,  and  honest 
principles,  are  cheered  on  their  way  by  the  example  of  suc- 
cess achieved  and  high  character  established,  under  like 
circumstances,  by  others. 

It  is  a  brief  record  of  this  sort,  and  not  a  eulogy,  that  is 
here  attempted  of  the  late  SAMUEL  WAED.  The  pompous 
funeral  orations  which  commemorate  the  death  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  too  often,  by  the  very  exaggeration  of 
their  praise,  mark  a  painful  contrast  between  the  actions 
of  the  man,  and  the  votive  offerings  that  decorate  his  tomb. 
The  reader,  while  his  taste  is  gratified  by  splendid  perora- 
tions, and  his  imagination  is  excited  by  brilliantly  drawn 
pictures,  yet  feels  his  moral  sense  shocked  at  the  discovery, 
that  flattery  stops  not  even  at  the  grave ;  and  although  it 
can  not  "  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,"  that  it  yet 
finds  profit  in  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  the  living. 

Ours  is  a  humbler  and  more  honest  task — that  of  sat- 
isfying the  feelings  of  private  friendship,  while  we  adhere 
to  the  impartiality  of  unadorned  narrative. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  native  of  Rhode  IslancL  and  sprang 
from  a  race  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  that  renowned  com- 
monwealth. The  founder  of  the  family,  Thomas  Ward,  of 
Gloucester,  England,  was  a  soldier  in  the  armies  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  retired 
to  this  country,  and  settled  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He 
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married  Amey  Smith,  a  grand-daughter  of  Roger  Williams, 
and  lei't  an  only  son,  Richard,  who  was  subsequently  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island.  His  sons,  Thomas  and  Henry,  were 
successively  secretaries  of  the  plantation  for  half  a  century, 
and  his  son  Samuel  was  governor  thereof  for  several  years. 
Samuel  was  also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1774  to  March  1776,  when  he  died  at  Philadelphia. 
Of  this  gentleman,  old  John  Adams,  a  member  of  the  same 
congress,  thus  wrote :  "  lie  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manners, 
benevolent  and  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and  as  decided, 
ardent,  and  uniform  in  his  patriotism  as  any  member  of  that 
congress.  When  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  he  said, 
that  if  his  vote  and  voice  were  necessary  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  country,  he  should  live ;  if  not,  he  should  die. 
He  died,  and  the  cause  of  his  country  was  supported;  but 
it  lost  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  punctual  advocates.  He 
was  an  ingenious  man,  and  well-informed." 

Samuel,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  our  notice,  early  took  part  with  his  country 
against  the  oppression  of  England.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  commanded  a  company,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  made  the  perilous  inarch  with  Ar- 
nold, through  the  unbroken  forests  of  New  England,  to 
Quebec.  He  was  subsequently  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Rhode  Island  line,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  war.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  passed 
through  a  long  life  with  unblemished  reputation. 

Samuel  Ward,  his  son,  was  born  1st  May,  1786,  soon 
after  which  the  family,  injL700,  removed  to  TsewJTork,  A 
narrow  income  and  a  large  family  prevented  the  father 
from  gratifying  the  wish,  early  expressed  by  his  son,  for  a 
collegiate  education  ;  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
having  received  only  the  ordinary  instruction  of  an  English 
school,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  that  bankiugJiouse  of  which 
he  eventually  became  the  head.  In/lsosjktthe  age  of 
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twenty-two,  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Prime ; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  period  of  his  death,  he  continued 
an  active  and  influential  man  of  business. 

Money  was  the  commodity  in  which  Mr.  "Ward  dealt; 
and  if,  as  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  money  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  it  is  also,  in  hands  that  know  how  to  use  it  worthily, 
the  instrument  of  much  good.  There  exists,  undoubtedly, 
in  regard  to  the  trade  in  money,  and  respecting  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  many  and  absurd  prejudices,  inherited  in  part 
from  ancient  error,  and  fomented  and  kept  alive  by  the 
jealousies  of  ignorance  and  indigence.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
small  triumph  to  have  lived  down,  as  Mr.  "Ward  did,  this 
prejudice,  and  to  have  forced  upon  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  resided,  and  upon  all  brought  into  con- 
nection with  him,  the  conviction  that  commerce  in  money, 
like  commerce  in  general,  is,  to  a  lofty  spirit,  lofty  and  en- 
nobling ;  and  is  valued  more  for  the  power  it  confers,  of 
promoting  liberal  and  beneficent  enterprises,  and  of  con- 
ducing to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  society,  than  for 
the  means  of  individual  and  selfish  gratification  or  indul- 
gence. 

The  incidents  of  such  a  career  as  that  of  Mr.  "Ward  are 
necessarily  few ;  and  as  he  was  of  remarkably  unobtrusive 
disposition,  though  of  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  well- 
settled  notions  of  duty,  the  impress  of  his  character  upon 
those  around  and  in  contact  with  him,  though  sure  and  sal- 
utary, was  yet  silent  and  gradual. 

Mr.  "Ward  was  married  to  Miss  Cutler,  in  October,  1812 
— a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fine  understanding.  The 
years  of  his  married  life,  though  few  and  fleeting,  were 
bright  and  joyous.  A  liberal  and  elegant  hospitality  pre- 
sided over  his  household,  while  the  domestic  hearth  was 
gladdened  with  the  merry  voices  of  the  children  of  their 
marriage. 

In  the  year  1824,  death  took  from  him  the  wife  of  his 
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affections,  leaving  him  with  the  charge  of  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Affliction,  like  adversity,  tries  and  proves  the  character. 
Mr.  "Ward,  stunned  for  a  while  by  the  blow  which  had 
scattered,  in  an  instant,  his  dreams  of  human  happiness, 
soon  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind,  by  looking  to  that 
religion  which  heretofore,  perhaps,  had  occupied  too  small 
a  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  which  alone  can  adequately 
console  the  broken  heart. 

He  roused  himself  to  his  duties  as  a  father,  as  a  member 
of  society,  and,  above  all,  as  a  Christian;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  he  became  zealous  and  active  in  his 
efforts  to  advance  the  objects  of  various  literary  institutions 
and  associations  for  promoting  the  growth  of  morality  and 
religion. 

In  1828,  the  Historical  Society — which,  though  early 
founded,  had  struggled  along  through  a  precarious  exist- 
ence, and  without  other  local  habitation  than  such  as  the 
indulgence  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  allowed  it,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  old  Alms-IIouse — was,  in  the  progress 
of  the  city's  growth,  which  required  the  application  to  city 
purposes  of  all  their  buildings,  turned  out  of  doors.  Mr. 
"Ward  immediately  interested-  himself,  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully, in  procuring  for  it,  and  its  already  valuable  col- 
lection, a  safe  and  convenient  retreat,  in  the  new  building 
then  just  erected  by  Mr.  Peter  Kemsen,  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Chambers-street. 

In  1830,  in  connection  with  Albert  Gallatin,  Eev.  Drs. 
"Wainwright,  Matthews,  and  others,  Mr.  Ward  was  exceed- 
ingly active  in  founding  the  New  York  University,  toward 
which  he  himself  subscribed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  other 
large  subscriptions. 

The  subject  of  sound  and  liberal  education,  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  was  one 
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particularly  near  to  his  heart,  the  rather  that  he  himself 
had  been  balked  in  his  favorite  wish  of  obtaining  such  an 
education.  This  loss  was,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  source 
of  regret  to  him,  although  assiduous  self-culture  and  much 
reading,  in  the  intervals  of  a  very  busy  life,  had,  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  left  him  little  to  regret  on  this  point. 
He  therefore  followed  up,  with  ardor,  the  plan  of  the  univer- 
sity, took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  literary  convention 
which,  in  1830-1,  was  held  in  New  York,  and  over  which 
John  Q.  Adams  presided — having  for  its  object  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  education  among  us,  and  as  to  the  best 
modes  of  advancing  it ;  and  he  persevered  until  the  New 
York  University  was  established. 

About  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Ward  turned  his  attention 
more  especially  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  entered  warmly 
into  the  efforts  then  making  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, so  intimately  connected  with  morality ;  and  in 
behalf  of  mission  churches  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
there  was  most  need  of,  and  least  opportunity  for,  religious 
instruction. 

Of  the  City  Temperance  Society,  which  was  then  formed, 
he  became  the  president,  and  so  continued  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  directing  its  operations  with  the  well-known  en- 
ergy of  his  character ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  dis- 
cretion and  forbearance  that  could  alone  conciliate  friends 
to  this  new  and  most  beneficent  reform.  It  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  Mr. 
"Ward  exhibited  in  this  situation,  resisting  the  extreme  de- 
mand of  total  abstinence,  and  the  more  injurious  pretension 
to  interfere  with  the  divine  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
the  New  York  City  Temperance  Society  has  maintained 
its  ground  unshaken  amid  the  perils  resulting  from  ultra 
and  unpopular  doctrines.  In  addition  to  his  personal  ser- 
vices, Mr.  Ward's  pecuniary  contributions  to  this  society 
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were    from   three  hundred   to  five   hundred  dollars    per 
annum. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mission  Church,  in  Vandewater- 
street,  New  York,  the  first  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  attested  his  efficiency  in  this  cause.  It 
was  upon  his  indication  and  recommendation  that  the  Eev. 
B.  C.  Cutler  (his  brother-in-law)  was  brought  from  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  to  take  charge  of  this  free  church ;  and  the 
success  with  which  he  ministered  there,  until  called  to  a 
sphere  of  wider  usefulness,  in  Brooklyn,  amply  justified  the 
choice.  Mr.  Ward's  contributions  in  money,  large  as  they 
were,  to  this  object,  and  large  as  were  the  sums  which  he 
prevailed  upon  others  to  give,  were  hardly  more  important 
than  his  punctual  and  diligent  personal  attendance,  once  or 
twice  weekly,  at  the  meetings  held  to  advance  the  interests 
of  this  evangelical  undertaking. 

It  was  about  1831,  that,  after  years  of  self-examination 
and  study  and  meditation,  he  determined  to  join  the  church. 
From  the  period  of  Mrs.  Ward's  death,  his  mind  had  been 
turned  to  this  result ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  act  in 
so  grave  a  matter,  without  due  preparation  and  certain  con- 
victions. Having  at  last  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions, 
which,  because  adopted  with  caution,  were  rarely  indeed 
altered,  he  took  the  final  pledge ;  and  he  lived  up  to  it,  so 
far  as  fallible  human  judgment  may  decide,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  Among  the  aids  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  a  right  decision,  on  this  momentous  subject,  was  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Revealed  Religion ;  and  Mr.  Ward  would 
sometimes  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  the  satisfaction  with 
which,  after  repeated  trials,  and  a  good  deal  of  intense 
study,  he  finally  mastered  that  most  powerful,  consistent, 
and  logical  treatise  upon  Christianity. 

The  prosperity  which  rewarded  his  labors  as  a  man  of 
business  seemed  only  to  impose  on  him  the  desire,  as  it 
afforded  the  means,  of  being  more  extensively  useful. 
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Without  neglecting  any  former  objects,  he  extended  the 
field  of  his  labors  and  benefactions.  He  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  of  which  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
had  recently  become  president ;  he  made  a  donation  to  it 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  loaned  it  a  very  large  sum  be- 
sides on  the  security  of  its  lands.  He  also  gave  liberally 
to  Bishop  Kemper  for  his  college,  and  to  Bishop  Smith,  of 
the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  "West. 
His  money,  however,  as  before  remarked,  was  perhaps  the  j 
least  valuable  part  of  his  services ;  for  he  took  a  personal  ' 
interest  in  all  these  subjects,  consulted  about  and  contrived 
means  for  advancing  them,  enlisted  the  active  support  of 
many,  and  the  sympathy  of  all,  in  their  behalf,  and  thus 
literally  went  about  doing  good. 

In  1836  Mr.  Ward,  in  conjunction  with  other  public- 
spirited  individuals,  founded  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  and 
erected  the  fine  edifice  bearing  that  name  in  Broadway ; 
which,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  like  the  Atheneum  in  Boston, 
might  become  a  center  for  literature,  art,  and  science,  in 
the  upper  part  of  our  wide-spreading  city.  The  political 
and  financial  reverses  that  soon  followed  defeated,  at  least 
for  the  present,  this  expectation,  and  annihilated  for  Mr. 
Ward  the  large  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  he  had  con- 
tributed to  this  enterprise.  After  years,  however,  may  yet 
realize  the  benefits  which  he  and  his  associates  meditated 
for  their  day  and  generation,  and  the  noble  fabric  still 
stands,  and  long  may  it  stand,  a  monument  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  its  founders. 

With  very  clear  and  decided  notions  on  political  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Ward  had  yet  kept  himself — as  was,  indeed,  un- 
til 1834,  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  leading  and  active 
commercial  men  in  New  York — free  from  party  strife.  As 
an  American,  he  felt  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  the  elec- 
tions, as  they  recurred,  and  never  omitted  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  of  voting ;  but  in  the  mere  scramble  for  office, 
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the  contest  between  the  ins  and  the  outs^  he  neither  felt  nor 
feigned  any  concern. 

The  winter  of  1S36-T  was  one  that  called  forth,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Ward's  principles  as  a 
commercial  man,  proud  of  the  great  city  with  whose  growth 
his  own  was  identified,  and  whose  honor  wras  to  him  dear 
as  his  own.  Long  and  strenuously  he  strove  to  avert  the 
financial  crisis  then  impending,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
put  all  his  own  earnings  at  hazard,  rather  than  witness  the 
dishonor  of  the  banks  of  New  York.  Individual  effort,  how- 
ever, was  vain,  and  the  10th  of  May  saw  all  the  banks  re- 
duced to  suspend  specie  payments ;  and  upon  no  man  did 
that  disastrous  day  close  with  deeper  mortification  than 
upon  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Personally,  and  in  his 
business  relations,  this  event  affected  Mr.  Ward  as  little 
possibly  as  any  one  at  all  connected  with  affairs ;  but,  in 
his  estimation,  it  vitally  wounded  the  commercial  honor 
and  character  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  man  to  waste  in  unavailing  regrets  hours  that  might 
be  more  advantageously  employed  to  repair  the  evil,  and 
he  therefore  at  once  set  about  the  arrangement  of  measures 
for  inducing  and  enabling  the  banks  to  resume  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  The  public  mind  was  far  from 
sound  on  this  topic ;  the  business  of  banking  had  been 
made  a  sort  of  mystery,  and  ideal  difficulties,  and  inter- 
ested objections,  and  timid  anticipations,  were  again  and 
again  the  sole  replies  to  the  direct  and  manly  suggestions 
of  common  sense,  honesty,  interest,  and  duty,  which  Mr. 
Ward,  from  day  to  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  the 
street,  in  his  office,  and  in  bank-parlors,  iterated  and  reiter- 
ated about  the  absolute  necessity  and  certain  practicability 
of  an  early  resumption.  So  much  earnestness,  however, 
backed  by  so  much  good  sense  and  untiring  perseverance, 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  gradually  to  make 
proselytes.  Little  by  little  the  circle  of  sound  thinkers  and 
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correct  reasoners  was  enlarged,  until,  early  in  the  year  1838, 
the  sentiment  that  the  banks  could  and  should  return  to 
specie  payments  became  more  and  more  irresistible.  Op- 
position from  elsewhere  only  induced  greater  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  those  who  shared  his  counsels  and 
coincided  in  his  views,  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  the  Kew 
York  institutions  in  their  ability  to  carry  out  their  honest 
purposes.  After  these  banks  had  announced  their  determi- 
nation to  resume  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  suspension, 
Mr.  "Ward  was  active  in  organidng  the  public  meeting 
which  pledged  the  merchants  and  traders  to  stand  by  the 
banks.  They  did  resume ;  and,  as  Mr.  Ward  had  again 
and  again  predicted,  specie,  instead  of  being  drawn  from, 
flowed  into  the  banks.  All  difficulties  were  overcome,  and 
the  path  of  honor  and  duty  was  once  more  entered  upon  by 
those  institutions.  Mr.  Ward,  overwrought  as  he  had  been 
by  the  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the  extensive  business  of 
the  house — his  partner,  Mr.  King,  being  in  Europe — and  by 
his  great  efforts  out  of  doors,  in  bringing  back  specie  pay- 
ments, fell  sick.  It  was  on  a  bed  of  suffering  that  he  first 
received  from  his  partner,  in  London,  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  the  Bank  of  England,  influenced  by  a  wise  and 
provident  desire  to  restore  the  currency  of  our  country,  so 
intimately  connected  in  business  with  Great  Britain,  had 
determined  to  confide  to  their  house  for  that  purpose  a  loan 
of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  gold.  This  extraordi- 
nary mark  of  confidence,  this  well-earned  tribute  to  the 
prudence  and  integrity  of  the  house,  Mr.  Ward  did  not 
affect  to  undervalue ;  and  confirming,  as  it  did,  the  saga- 
city of  his  own  views,  and  the  results  which  he  had  so  con- 
fidently foretold,  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lived. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  passed  permitting  private  associations  or 
individuals  to  transact  the  business  of  banking.  Mr.  Ward 
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conceived  this  to  be  a  good  occasion  for  establishing  a  bank 
on  what,  from  long  experience,  he  deemed  to  be  sound 
principles  ;  and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  and  consul- 
tations, frequent,  though  not  with  many  persons,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  which,  in  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  may,  it  is  believed,  be  truly  described 
as  presenting  a  model  bank. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  had  undergone  several 
violent  shocks  from  the  painful  and  exhausting  disease  of 
inflammatory  gout,  began  to  give  way  under  the  severe 
trials  and  constant  fatigues  to  which  he  exposed  himself; 
and  when,  therefore,  on  the  declension  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  by 
reason  of  advanced  age,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  station  was  pressed  upon  him, 
both  his  shattered  constitution  and  the  unaffected  diffidence 
which  instinctively  held  him  back  from  accepting  promi- 
nent station,  combined  to  urge  him  to  refuse.  But  when 
he  was  solicited  with  increased  earnestness  to  accept  the 
post,  and  appeals  were  made  to  his  sense  of  duty,  he 
yielded  his  consent  to  take  the  helm,  until  the  new  bank 
should  be  fairly  afloat,  and  under  full  and  successful  head- 
way, stipulating,  with  that  rare  disinterestedness  that  en- 
tered so  largely  into  his  character,  not  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  his  services.  Unhappily,  the  rooms  in 
the  new  Exchange,  in  which  the  business  of  the  bank  was 
transacted,  were  yet  damp  from  recent  plastering,  and  two 
successive  attacks  of  his  ancient  malady  were  thereby  in- 
duced in  the  spring  of  1839,  which,  by  their  severity  and 
rapid  succession,  fatally  undermined  his  heath.  But  he  yet 
struggled  against  disease  and  debility,  giving  all  the  energy 
of  a  mind  that  soared  above  the  influence  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing, to  perfect  and  consolidate  an  institution,  by  the  endur- 
ing, just,  and  beneficent  operations  of  which  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be  remembered  in  after  years  among 
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In  July  of  1839,  feeble  and  emaciated,  lie  made  his  ac- 
customed summer  visit  to  Newport,  but  not  with  the 
accustomed  result  of  renovated  strength  and  spirits ;  the 
recuperative  powers  of  the  system  seemed  exhausted,  while, 
from  the  critical  condition  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  he,  from  his  connection  with  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  was  not  allowed  the  respite  from  busi- 
ness, which,  at  Newport,  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to 
enjoy.  lie  kept  up  an  active  daily  correspondence  with 
the  bank,  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  its  transactions, 
and  when,  in  October,  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  States  south  thereof,  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
clamors  almost  amounting  to  menace  were  heard  against 
the  declared  purpose  of  New  York  banks  to  maintain  at  all 
hazard  their  payments,  Mr.  "Ward  hurried  back,  valetudi- 
narian as  he  was,  to  the  city ;  threw  himself  at  once  into 
the  conflict,  sustained,  encouraged,  and  convinced  the  timid 
and  the  doubting,  replying  with  truth  and  energy  to  a 
friend  who  admonished  him  of  the  peril  to  his  exhausted 
frame  of  such  exertions,  that  "  he  would  esteem  life  itself 
not  unworthily  sacrificed,  if,  by  word  or  deed,  he  could  aid 
the  banks  in  adhering  faithfully  to  their  duty."  For  nearly 
two  weeks  he  gave  up  his  time,  thoughts,  and  labor  to  this 
object ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  saw  that  it  was  accomplished, 
and  that  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  the  much-loved  city  in 
which,  and  with  which,  he  had  grown  from  boyhood  to 
mature  age,  were  to  be  inviolably  maintained,  he  went 
home  to  die.  It  was  literally  so :  the  bed  which  received 
him  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  his  last  labor,  he  never 
again  left  alive. 

Enduring  pain  without  a  murmur — patient,  gentle,  hum- 
ble, and  resigned — looking  death  steadfastly  in  the  fjace,  as 
one  whose  features  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  contem- 
plate— leaning  for  support  upon  the  Eock  of  Ages — con- 
soled by  the  memories  of  a  well-spent  life — at  peace  with 
20 
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himself  and  with  the  world — he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his 
family  and  friends,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1839. 

In  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  world,  Mr.  Ward  was 
direct,  almost  to  abruptness.  Sincere  and  decided  in  his 
own  views,  he  was  impatient  of  circumlocution  and  indeci- 
sion in  others.  He  was  a  stickler  for  punctuality,  not  only 
as  an  act  of  politeness,  but  as  economizing  what  he  deemed 
a  precious  possession — time. 

Having  early  proposed  to  himself  a  particular  aim  in 
life,  he  never  lost  sight  of  it  until  success  crowTned  his 
efforts.  Of  this  singleness  of  purpose  and  unwavering  de- 
termination, this  anecdote  is  told  by  an  elderly  lady,  still 
living :  that  upon  her  questioning  him,  while  yet  a  lad,  as 
to  what  he  meant  to  be,  his  immediate  reply  was,  "  I  mean 
to  be  one  of  the  first  bankers  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
eminently  confiding,  generous,  and  tender.  As  son,  brother, 
parent,  and  friend,  he  was  not  irreproachable  merely,  but 
admirable ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  exemplified 
and  adorned  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  a  humble 
Christian,  and  an  honest  man. 

If  we  have  not  wholly  failed  in  our  sketch  of  such  a 
character,  it  will  not  be  without  its  moral  and  encourage- 
ment for  others. 


MATHEW  CAREY. 

THE  characters  of  great  and  good  men  belong  to  man- 
kind ;  and  there  is  no  duty  more  pleasant  or  useful,  than 
that  which  seeks  the  recognition  of  their  virtues,  and  stimu- 
lates in  after  life  to  the  imitation  of  their  example. 

Few  men  have  ever  won  a  larger  space  in  the  public 
regards  than  Hathew  Carey ;  and  what  constitutes  that  fact 
one  of  peculiar  gratification  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
few  indeed  were  ever  more  deserving  of  public  esteem. 
There  is,  then,  an  agreeable  service  that  we  may  render 
unto  ourselves,  in  studying  aright,  if  possible,  the  points  of 
his  character  which  went  to  make  him  what  he  was. 

Mr.  Carey  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1760.  His  father  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  by  the 
prudent  exercise  of  his  trade,  that  of  a  baker,  amassed  a 
handsome  fortune.  In  early  life,  he  was  not  remarkable 
for  any  extraordinary  exhibition  of  his  intellectual  powers  ; 
and  his  education,  previous  to  his  reaching  the  $ge  of 
fifteen,  was  mostly  confined  to  the  branches  of  a  common 
English  course.*  When,  at  that  age,  it  became  necessary 
to  select  a  trade,  his  own  inclination  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  that  of  a  printer ;  and  though  he  says  his  father  was 
very  much  opposed  to  that  avocation,  he  was  finally  able 
to  overcome  the  aversion,  and  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a 


*  Vide  an  Autobiographical  Sketch,  which  he  prepared  not  many  years  since, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Buckingham)  who,  like  Mr.  Carey,  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fame,  of  the  facts  of  which  free  use  will  be  made  in 
this  sketch. 
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Mr.  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  a  printer  and  bookseller,  who 
was  tempted,  being  very  poor,  to  take  him,  in  consequence 
•of  the  thirty  guineas  to  be  paid  as  apprentice-fee. 

He  represents  himself  to  have  been  a  voracious  reader, 
previous  to  his  entering  with  McDonnell ;  and,  like  Frank- 
lin, in  early  life,  he  had  made  friends  with  the  keeper  of  a 
circulating  library,  who  used  to  supply  him  clandestinely 
with  books,  as  his  father  was  opposed  to  his  perusing  the 
promiscuous  works  usually,  at  that  early  day,  to  be  met 
with  in  such  an  establishment. 

In  consequence  of  what  he  always  considered,  in  after 
life,  the  carelessness  of  his  nurse,  he  was  lame  in  one  foot 
from  the  time  he  was  a  year  old ;  and  though  he  ever 
appeared  to  regard  this  as  a  great  calamity,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  means  of  securing  him  more  studious  habits  in 
early  life  than  he  would  otherwise  have  possessed,  inas- 
much as  his  infirmity  seriously  prevented  his  mingling  in 
those  athletic  sports  which  generally  take  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  youthful  days. 

He  states  that  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  was  made  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
dueling.  It  was  produced  in  consequence  of  a  hostile 
meeting  between  a  fellow-apprentice,  and  the  apprentice- of 
a  bookseller  named  Wogan.  The  difficulty  grew  out  of  a 
personal  altercation  between  the  lads,  which  ended  in 
blows.  Wogan  very  improperly  urged  his  apprentice  to 
send  a  challenge  to  his  opponent,  which  was  accordingly 
presented,  demanding  a  meeting  in  the  Park  on  a  certain 
day,  and  Wogan  went  out  with  his  lad,  and  was  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  affair.  Mr.  Carey  regarded  this  as  most 
exceptionable  conduct  on  behalf  of  Wogan,  and  wrote  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  it  in  the  Hibernia  Journal,  a  paper 
owned  in  part  by  Mr.  McDonnell.  Young  Carey  became 
known  as  the  author,  and  besides  receiving  a  severe  repri- 
mand, his  fellow-apprentice,  a  poor  orphan,  was  finally 
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dismissed,  to   appease   the   temper   of  Wogan,  at  which 
Carey  was  deeply  indignant. 

The  next  production  of  which  he  gives  account,  was  a 
pamphlet,  written  in  1779,  in  regard  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and  this,  from  its  results,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  early  career.  It 
exhibits  much  of  the  ardency,  patriotism,  and  love  of  lib- 
erty, which  we  shall  see  were,  through  life,  leading  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  bespeaks 
likewise  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  great  principles  of 
universal  freedom,  which  America  had  been,  and  was  then, 
securing,  not  only  for  her  own  sons,  but  for  the  nations 
that  should  follow  her  glorious  example. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  reprint,  in  this  connection,  a 
single  paragraph,  sent  as  the  parachute  of  the  obnoxious 
pamphlet. 

"  At  a  time  when  America,  by  a  desperate  effort,  has 
nearly  emancipated  herself  from  slavery;  when,  laying 
aside  ancient  prejudices,  a  Catholic  king  becomes  the 
avowed  patron  of  Protestant  freemen  ;  when  the  tyranny  of 
a  British  Parliament  over  Ireland,  has  been  annihilated  bj 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Irishmen ;  it  is  a  most  afflicting  re- 
flection, that  you,  my  countrymen,  the  majority  of  that 
nation  which  has  shaken  off  an  unjust  English  yoke,  re- 
main still  enchained  by  one  infinitely  more  galling ;  that 
you  are,  through  your  own  pusillanimity,  claily  insulted  by 
impudent  menacing  advertisements  from  insignificant  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  a  few  tyrannical  bigots  in  Meath 
and  Wexford,  presume  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
legislative  and  executive  part  of  our  government ;  and 
with  a  dictatorial  power,  prescribe  laws  to  their  fellow- 
subjects." 

The  advertisement  of  which  this  paragraph  formed  a  part, 
produced  much  excitement;  and,  Parliament  being  in  ses- 
sion, the  Duke  of  Leinster  brought  it  before  the  House  of 
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Lords,  and  Sir  Thomas  Conelly  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  Avas  denounced  as  treasonable  and  seditious,  and 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  rebellious  views  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics. Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  lib- 
erty, there  have  always  been  found  in  poor  Ireland  cringing 
sycophants  to  government,  who  at  all  hazards  would  sus- 
tain the  u  powers  that  be."  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a 
body  of  Roman  Catholics — possessing  not  a  particle  of  that 
patriotism  which  accomplished  the  Irish  insurrection  of 
1798,  or  the  far  nobler  event  of  1776,  which  declared 
"  America  a  Nation  of  Freemen" — denounced  the  publica- 
tion of  young  Carey,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  its  author.  His  father  was  greatly  alarmed — 
took  steps  to  have  the  pamphlet  suppressed — and  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  the  son  was  secretly  put  on  board  a 
Holyhead  packet  and  sent  to  Franco.  There  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Franklin,  ';  who  had  a  small  printing-office  at 
Passy,  a  village  near  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting  his 
dispatches  from  America,  and  other  papers."  He  worked 
a  while  for  the  doctor,  and  afterward  with  Didot  le  jeune, 
on  some  English  books,  in  the  republicatioii  of  which  that 
printer  was  engaged.  In  about  twelve  months,  the  excite- 
ment having  died  away  in  his  native  country,  young  Carey 
returned  home. 

While  in  France,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  who  was  seeking  information  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  great  patriot 
and  friend  of  American  liberty  did  not  forget  the  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  was  subsequently  in  Philadelphia. 

After  his  return  to  Dublin,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  purchased  of  McDonnell 
the  balance  of  his  son's  apprenticeship,  young  Carey,  being 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  set  up  a  paper  called  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  It  was  commenced  in  October,  1783, 
and  is  described  by  its  editor  "  as  enthusiastic  and  violent." 
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It  soon  obtained  an  extensive  circulation ;  had  decided  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion,  "  fanning  the  flame  of  patriotism 
which  pervaded  the  land,  and  exciting  the  indignation  of 
government,  which  formed  a  determination  to  put  it  down." 
On  the  7th  of  April,  Mr.  Foster  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons : 

"  That  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
requesting  that  he  will  please  issue  his  proclamation,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Mathew  Carey." — • 
Parliamentary  Register,  1783-4:. 

Mr.  Carey  was  also  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  Premier. 
He  was  finally  arrested  in  his  own  office,  and  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  L'Estrange,  as  Parlia- 
ment had  previously  adjourned.  But  Parliament  reassem- 
bled on  the  19th  of  April,  and  he  was  taken  before  that 
body ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  friends  of  any 
thing  like  liberty  of  speech,  he  was,  by  a  vote  of  forty-three 
to  forty,  committed  to  Newgate.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
"  Parliament  having  adjourned,  and  their  power  of  deten- 
tion in  prison  having  ceased,  I  was  (says  Mr.  Carey)  tri- 
umphantly liberated  by  the  Lord  Mayor."  But  he  adds, 
"  although  thus  freed  from  the  clutches  of  the  Parliament, 
the  criminal  prosecution  for  the  libel  on  John  Foster,  the 
Premier,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  was  suspended  over 
my  head."  The  Attorney-General  having  besides  filed  a 
bill  against  him,  ex-officio,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  it  was  deemed  best  that  he  should  quit  his 
native  country,  inasmuch  as  justice  was  obviously  to  be 
denied  by  those  in  authority  in  "  his  own,  his  native  land." 
Accordingly,  disguised  in  a  female  dress,  to  escape  the 
myrmidons  of  government,  he  took  passage  on  board  the 
America,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1784,  and  landed  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  November  following. 

In  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  had  attended 
his  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  his  means  had  much  run 
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down,  and  when  he  landed  on  the  wharf  at  Philadelphia, 
he  was  an  entire  stranger,  with  scarce  a  dozen  guineas  in 
his  pocket !  The  newspaper  had  been  sold  to  his  brother 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  remitted  as  soon  as  he  could 
conveniently  do  so ;  but  his  hopes  from  that  source  were 
almost  blasted,  for  he  never  received  but  fifty  pounds,  the 
Freeman's  Journal  having  been  ruined,  "  partly  by  the  per- 
secution of  his  brother,  but  chiefly  by  government's  setting 
up  a  paper  with  the  same  name,  in  order  to  take  its  custom 
and  destroy  it." 

But  a  very  pleasant  and  unlooked-for  event  gave  new 
courage  to  his  hopes,  if  it  did  not  indeed  add  a  bright  col- 
oring to  all  his  after  career.  We  have  said  before  that  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  made  a  call  upon  young  Carey 
while  he  was  at  the  printing-office  of  Passy,  in  France.  He 
was  tlien  at  Mount  Vcrnon,  whither  a  fellow-passenger  of 
Mr.  Carey's,  named  Wallace,  had  repaired  to  deliver  let- 
ters to  the  Marquis  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The 
former  made  many  inquiries  of  Wallace  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  observed,  that  he  had  seen  "  an  ac- 
count of  the  Parliament's  proceedings  against  the  perse- 
cuted printer,  Mathew  Carey."  Wallace  informed  the 
Marquis  that  he  came  passenger  with  Mr.  Carey,  and  that 
he  was  then  in  Philadelphia.  Subsequently,  on  Lafayette's 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  Mr.  Carey  a  note,  desiring 
a  call  at  his  lodgings.  "  He  received  me,"  said  Mr.  Carey, 
"  with  great  kindness,  condoled  with  me  on  the  persecution 
I  had  undergone,  inquired  into  my  prospects,  and  having 
told  him  I  intended  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  he  approved  the 
idea,  and  promised  to  recommend  me  to  his  friends,  Robert 
Morris,  and  others.  Next  morning  a  letter  was  handed  to 
me  from  him,  containing  four  one  hundred  dollar  notes,  on 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  but  it  contained  not  a  word  in 
reference  to  the  inclosure."  This  was  a  noble  act,  worthy 
of  the  man  who  had  expended  a  large  portion  of  a  princely 
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fortune,  and  freely  offered  his  life,  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty.  He  "  meets  a  poor,  persecuted  young  man,  desti- 
tute of  friends  ;  his  heart  expands,  and  he  freely  gives  him 
means  of  making  a  living,  without  the  remotest  expectation 
of  a  return,  or  of  ever  again  seeing  the  object  of  his 
"bounty." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Carey  to  state,  that  he  subsequently  sent 
the  Marquis  a  valuable  present  ;  and  when  he  arrived  in 
our  country  in  1824,  in  broken  fortunes,  he  sent  him,  also, 
a  check  at  ]STew  York,  for  the  full  sum  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  Lafayette  very  reluctantly  received. 

If  Bulwer  had  embodied  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Carey, 
he  might  well  have  said  of  him,  that, 

'•'  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 


Actuated  by  this  dauntless  spirit,  he  immediately  com- 
menced a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Herald.  He  purchased  his  types  out  of  his  litfrle  for- 
tune, and  as  a  bookseller  named  Bell  had  recently  deceased, 
among  whose  effects  was  an  old  and  much-worn  press,  Mr. 
Carey  purposed  its  purchase  ;  but  Colonel  Oswald,  who 
published  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  regarding  the  com- 
mencement of  another  paper  with  rival  feelings,  bid  against 
Mr.  Carey,  until  he  raised  the  price  of  the  old  press  to  fifty 
pounds,  nearly  as  much  as  a  new  one  of  the  same  kind  was 
worth,  "  being,"  adds  Mr.  Carey,  "  one-third  of  my  whole 
fortune." 

The  first  number  of  his  newspaper  was  issued  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1785,  and  the  history  of  its  progress  shows  that 
none  but  an  undaunted  mind  and  indomitable  spirit  would 
ever  have  been  successful  in  its  establishment.  The  editor 
was  a  perfect  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings, prejudices,  and  wishes  of  those  he  had  come  among. 
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The  first  decided  impression  which  the  newspaper  made, 
resulted  from  the  commencement,  in  its  columns,  of  the 
English  newspaper  practice  of  reporting,  in  extenso,  the 
speeches  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  was  then  novel  in 
this  country,  and  soon  made  the  Herald  much  sought  after 
— especially  as  the  editor  showed  a  wonderful  faculty  in 
making  his  reports  accurate.  He  was  much  aided  in  this 
by  a  most  tenacious  memory,  which  was  at  the  bottom,  in 
all  his  after  life,  of  his  storing  away  for  ready  use,  proba- 
bly, a  greater  body  of  valuable  statistical  and  other 
knowledge  than  almost  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Parties  at  this  period  ran  high  in  Pennsylvania,  as  they 
did  elsewhere.  The  general  classification  was  Constitution- 
alists and  Republicans.  "  The  former  were  supporters  of 
the  constitution  then  existing,  which  conferred  the  legisla- 
tive powers  on  a  single  body,  styled  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly; and  the  executive  department  on  a  president  and 
executive  council.  The  republicans  were  zealous  for  a 
change  in  the  legislature,  so  as  to  have  two  branches,  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  There  were  various 
minor  points  of  difference,  unnecessary  to  be  particular- 
ized." 

Colonel  Oswald,  of  the  Gazetteer,  was  the  organ  for  the 
republicans,  and  wrote  a  very  violent  attack  on  a  society 
of  foreigners,  styled  "  the  newly  adopted  sons  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Carey,  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  many  other  power- 
ful writers,  were  members,  and  they  annoyed  the  republican 
party  very  much  with  their  pens.  Colonel  Oswald  de- 
nounced the  society  as  "  foreign  renegadoes."  Mr.  Carey 
wrote  a  reply,  in  wrhich  were  these  sentences  : 

"  National  reflections  are  as  illiberal  as  they  are  unjust : 
but  from  Americans,  they  are  something  worse.  A  great 
part  of  the  armies  that  nobly  gained  America  her  inde- 
pendence, were  aliens,  or  foreigners,  many  of  whose  coun- 
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trymen  are  now  the  subjects  of  obloquy  and  reproach.  I 
mean  French,  Germans,  Irish,  etc." 

A  bitter  newspaper  controversy  ensued,  which  finally 
terminated  thus  :  Mr.  Carey,  in  speaking  of  some  of  Colonel 
Oswald's  paragraphs,  holds  this  language  : 

"  The  literary  assassin,  who  basely  attempts  to  blast  a 
character,  is  a  villain,  whether  he  strut  in  the  glare  of  day 
a  ferocious  Colonel  Oswald,  with  a  drawcansir  countenance, 
or  skulks  a  Junius,  concealed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

Colonel  Oswald  made  this  reply  : 

"  Your  being  a  cripple  is  your  main  protection  against 
personal  insults." 

Mr.  Carey's  rejoinder  was  : 

"  Though  I  am  a  cripple,  there  is  a  certain  mode  in 
which  I  would  be  on  equality.  This  hint  is  the  less  neces- 
sary to  a  man  whose  newspaper  frequently  holds  out  threats 
of  coming  to  the  point." 

This  correspondence  Mr.  Carey  reprinted  in  a  satirical 
poem,  entitled,  "  The  Plagi-Scurriliad,  addressed  to  Colonel 
Oswald."  The  latter  returned  it  by  a  Captain  Rice,  who 
said,  "  Colonel  Oswald  considers  this  a  challenge.''  Mr. 
Carey  coolly  replied,  "  It  was  BO  intended,"  and  referred 
him  to  a  Mr.  Marmie,  a  French  gentleman,  of  the  house 
of  Turnbull,  Marmie  &  Co.  The  seconds  fixed  on  Satur- 
day, the  21st  of  January,  1786,  for  the  day  of  meeting. 
They  met  accordingly,  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  the  city. 
Colonel  Oswald  having  served  in  the  army,  was  a  prac- 
ticed shot,  while  Mr.  Carey  had  never  drawn  a  trigger  but 
once  in  his  life.  They  were  at  ten  paces  distance,  when 
the  word  was  given,  and  the  pistol  of  Colonel  Oswald  shot 
his  antagonist  through  the  thigh  bone,  which  laid  him  up 
for  nearly  sixteen  months.  All  the  records  of  the  times 
show  that  both  parties  behaved  coolly  and  magnanimously 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  result  was  more  fortunate  than 
most  duels  are,  for  it  appears  to  have  made  the  parties  feel 
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toward  *each  other,  with  the  generous  Frenchman,  Colonel 
Damas :  "  It  is  astonishing  how  much  I  like  a  man  after 
I've  fought  with  him." 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Carey  to  add  here,  that  he 
regretted  his  having  engaged  in  this  duel  during  all  his 
after  life ;  and  following  up  his  early  impressions,  he  con- 
tinued to  wield  his  pen  against  this  relic  of  the  ages  of  bar- 
barism, which  has,  through  a  false  notion  of  honor,  caused 
the  loss  to  America  of  so  many  valuable  lives.  Mr.  Carey 
appears  to  have  acted  throughout  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  was  the  determined  purpose  of  Colonel  Oswald  and 
his  friends  to  blast  his  character  and  destroy  his  hopes ; 
and,  urged  forward  by  a  natural  warmth  of  temperament, 
he  declares,  "  On  one  thing  I  was  resolved:  if  I  displayed 
the  white  feather,  I  would  never  see  Philadelphia  more." 

The  next  work  in  which  Mr.  Carey  was  concerned,  was 
the  Columbian  Magazine,  wherein  he  was  interested  with 
four  other  partners.  He  finally,  however,  withdrew,  and 
commenced  the  American  Museum,  a  magazine  "  intended 
to  preserve  the  valuable  fugitive  essays  that  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,"  which  he  continued  until  December,  1787. 
But  the  times  were  not,  in  those  early  days,  very  propitious 
for  magazines ;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of 
encouragement  to  others  to  persevere  under  great  difficul- 
ties, that  Mr.  Carey  declares  himself  often  to  have  been  in 
such  a  state  of  "  intense  penury,"  that  he  was  frequently 
compelled  to  "  borrow  money  to  go  to  market."  As  a 
specimen  of  his  poverty,  he  quotes  the  case  of  a  German 
paper-maker  living  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  to  whom  Mr. 
Carey  had  given  a  note  for  thirty-seven  dollars,  which  he 
had  come  to  Philadelphia  five  times  for,  receiving  the 
amount  in  as  many  instalments. 

/"  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Carey  was  the  next  event  of  im- 
portance. Miss  B.  Flahavan,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable citizen,  who,  like  thousands  of  others,  had  been 
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ruined  by  the  Revolution,  was  the  partner  of  his  choice. 
She  had  no  dowry  but  that  of  prudence,  intelligence,  and 
industry,  and  these  are  far  richer  than  any  other  that  can 
be  bestowed.  She  had  united  herself  to  a  man  whose 
whole  fortune  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
furniture,  and  some  back  numbers  of  his  magazine,  com- 
paratively valueless  as  soon  as  the  work  was  abandoned. 
But  what  of  that?  Both  husband  and  wife  had  minds 
filled  with  good  common  sense.  They  had  no  false  pride 
to  retard  their  efforts.  They  weie  persevering  and  economi- 
cal, and  together  they  resolved  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  "  We  early,"  says  the  husband,  "  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  indulge  in  no  unnecessary  expense,  and  to 
mount  the  ladder  so  slowly,  as  to  run  no  risk  of  having  to 
descend."  What  a  salutary  example  is  here  written  in  one 
sentence  for  the  young  of  our  day !  How  altered  is  the 
mode  of  beginning  the  marriage  life  now-a-days !  Large 
rents,  expensive  establishments,  unlimited  debts,  "  routs 
and  rounds  of  fashion,"  are  at  once  launched  into ;  and  the 
young  couple  live  on,  so  long  as  petty  shifts,  contrivances, 
and  deceptions  will  sustain  them,  and  then  sink  into  home- 
less misery,  from  which  perchance  they  never  recover. 
"  Daughters,  tenderly  reared,  and  who  have  brought  hand- 
some fortunes  to  their  husbands,  are  often  obliged  to  return 
home  to  their  aged  parents,  who  have  to  maintain  them, 
their  husbands,  and  their  children — a  deplorable  fate  for 
old  age."  Fathers  have  the  unspeakable  misery  of  be- 
holding their  sons,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  after  years  were 
centered,  broken  down,  indolent,  reckless,  dissipated — hang- 
ing on  society  as  pests  and  nuisances,  instead  of  becoming 
ornaments  and  examples  of  it.  Oh  "  what  masses  of  misery 
would  it  not  prevent,"  if  the  young  men  of  our  day  would 
adopt  the  shining  and  virtuous  example  of  the  heads  of  the 
family,  the  incidents  of  whose  lives  we  may  so  profitably 
dwell  upon  ! 
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They  lived  happily  together  for  nearly  thirty-nine  years, — 
until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carey,  which  occurred  many  years 
since, — rearing  a  family  of  six  children,  two  having  died 
in  infancy,  and  one  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  pruden- 
tial habits,  fixed  principles,  and  strong  common  sense, 
which  ever  guided  these  parents,  have  been  reflected  in 
the  estimable  characters  of  their  children.  It  will  not  be 
proper  to  speak  here  as  we  might  be  tempted  to  do,  of  the 
living ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  the  remark,  as  proof  of  cor- 
rect parental  guidance,  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
this  family  are  worthily  ranked  among  our  most  estimable 
citizens.  The  eldest  son,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  was  for 
many  years  known  as  one  of  the  extensive  book-house  of 
Carey,  Lea  &  Co.,  from  which  he  retired,  a  few  years 
since,  with  an  ample  fortune,  as  the  result  of  strict  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  unfaltering  mercantile  honor.  That 
gentleman,  too,  is  a  good  writer,  and  his  works,  all  of  which 
are  politico-economical,  have  met  high  consideration  from 
the  ablest  writers  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe. 

After  the  relinquishment  of  the  Museum  magazine,  Mr. 
Carey  commenced  printing  and  bookselling  on  a  limited 
scale,  but  by  the  most  unceasing  industry,  perseverance, 
and  integrity,  he  went  on  gradually  extending  his  business, 
and  making  slow  but  sure  steps  to  wealth.  "  Some  idea," 
says  Mr.  Carey,  "  may  be  formed  of  my  devotion  to  busi- 
ness from  the  fact  that,  for  above  twenty-five  years,  I  was 
present,  winter  and  summer,  at  the  opening  of  my  store ; 
and,  my  parlor  being  close  to  the  store,  I  always  left  my 
meals  when  business  of  any  importance  was  being  trans- 
acted." How  different  this  from  the  custom  of  too  many 
of  the  present  day !  Up  pretty  much  all  night  in  the 
whirlpool  of  false  society,  the  mom  has  wasted  into  noon 
ere  they  come  out  to  their  places  of  business ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  instead  of  "minding  the  shop,"  they  find  it  "in- 
dispensable to  health"  to  whirl  out  of  town  in  a  cabriolet! 
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If  the  example  of  such  a  man  as  Mathew  Carey  is  worth 
any  thing,  let  those  who  are  determined  to  succeed  in  jife 
reform  altogether  those  habits,  which  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bring  destruction  upon  them.  Neglect  of  business, 
luxurious  living,  attempts  at  show,  and  false  pride,  are  the 
alarming  evils  that  lie  in  the  path  of  many  of  the  young 
beginners  of  our  day,  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  avoca- 
tions ;  and  what  lessons  of  caution  and  wisdom  may  we  not 
learn  from  the  characters,  habits,  and  principles  of  the 
substantial  men  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who,  by  slow 
but  sure  efforts,  went  steadily  up  to  positions  from  which 
they  had  no  fear  of  falling!  Better  to  commence  on  a 
small  scale,  than  to  begin  on  a  large  one  and  finally  be 
broken  down ;  and  the  entire  history  and  experience  of  all 
the  straightforward  and  sagacious  merchants  of  the  past,  is 
a  triumphant  illustration  that  industry,  prudence,  and  hon- 
esty are  sure  to  ascend,  in  the  long  run,  where  all  else  may 
fail.  Stephen  Girard  was  once  a  poor  sailor-boy  before  the 
mast ;  William  Gray,  an  humble  mechanic ;  and  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  a  small-salary  secretary  in  an  insurance  office ;  and 
yet  they  went  up  by  their  own  hands,  became  honorable 
merchants,  and  amassed  princely  fortunes.  They  were,  like 
all  men  who  have  made  to  themselves  fame  or  fortune,  hard 
workers  and  close  thinkers.  They  "minded  their  own 
business,"  and,  what  was  of  infinite  consequence,  had  no 
time  to  meddle  with  that  of  other  people. 

Their  examples  may  well  be  imitated  for  rigid  mercan- 
tile integrity,  and  unfaltering  punctuality  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  obligation,  by  all  who  wish  to  go  up  in  the 
right  way. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Carey  was  a  most  efficient  member  of  the 
committee  of  health,  with  Mr.  Girard  and  others,  when  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  so  dreadfully  in  Philadelphia.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  very  active  in  their  devotion  to  the 
sick.  When  it  was  found  impossible,  from  the  danger  of 
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the  situation,  to  obtain  any  one  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  at  Bush-hill,  Stephen  Girard  nobly  stepped 
forward ;  and  Mr.  Carey  states  that  Mr.  Girard  "  helped  to 
dress  the  sores,  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices  for  the 
sick."  Mr.  Carey  wrote  a  history  of  this  dreadful  calamity, 
giving  a  "  full  account  of  its  rise,  progress,  effects,  and  ter- 
mination." It  is  a  thrilling  narrative. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Carey,  regarding  with  deep  com- 
miseration the  forlorn  condition  of  many  of  his  countrymen 
who  came  to  our  shores,  was  principally  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  an  association  called  "  The  Hibernian  Society, 
for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland ;"  an  institution 
which  has  since  done  much  good,  and  is  still  numbered 
among  our  most  beneficial  societies. 

While  Cobbet  was  in,  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  some  med- 
dlesome individuals  sought  to  embroil  Mr.  Carey  in  an  an- 
gry controversy  with  him.  In  one  of  Gobbet's  previous 
works  he  had  mentioned  Mr.  Carey  favorably,  and  the 
meddlers  were  constantly  throwing  out  insinuations  that 
Cobbet  was  afraid  of  him.  Mr.  Carey  addressed-  a  note  to 
Cobbet,  early  on  this  attempted  embroilment,  in  which  he 
tells  him  :  "  I  have  never  written  a  line  respecting  you,  and 
my  determination  is  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct,  un- 
less I  am  driven  to  a  different  course  by  unprovoked  ag- 
gression." It  seems,  however,  that  the  issue  finally  came, 
and  a  very  bitter  one  it  was.  It  was  a  newspaper  and 
pamphlet  war  of  some  time  continuance,  wherein  many 
hard  things  were  said  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Carey  finally 
published  what  he  termed  "A  Plumb  Pudding  for  Peter 
Porcupine,"  handling  his  adversary  without  gloves.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Carey  issued  a  Hudibrastic  poem,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  show  up  the  scurrility  and  abuse  that 
found  place  in  Gobbet's  newspaper ;  and  so  ludicrously  did 
he  do  this,  that  it  had  the  effect  to  end  the  "  tug  of  war." 
Cobbet  never  made  any  reply  afterward. 
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In  1802,  Mr.  Carey  was  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  station 
he  occupied  until  1805.  He  mentions,  as  a  disadvantage 
to  him  from  the  position,  the  lenity  shown  by  the  other  di- 
rectors, whereby  his  debts  rose  extravagantly  high.  This 
evil  he  urges  with  great  warmth  and  zeal,  as  the  one  which 
several  times  in  his  business  life  came  near  bringing  him 
to  bankruptcy.  "I  printed  and  published,"  he  declares, 
"  above  twice  as  many  books  as  were  necessary  for  the  ex- 
tent of  my  business ;  and,  in  consequence,  incurred  oppres- 
sive debts  to  banks — was  laid  under  contribution  for  in- 
terest to  them  and  to  usurers,  which  not  only  swallowed 
up  my  profits,  but  kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  penury. 
I  was  in  many  cases  shaved  so  close  by  the  latter  class, 
that  they  almost  skinned  me  alive.  To  this  cause  my 
difficulties  were  nearly  altogether  owing,  for  I  did  a  large 
and  profitable  business  almost  from  the  time  I  opened  a 
bookstore." 

He  sets  down  another  evil  practice  of  his  business  career, 
which  he  cautions  young  traders  to  shun,  as  they  would 
"  temporal  perdition."  It  is  that  of  endorsation.  "  In  this 
way,  in  fourteen  years,"  he  writes,  "  I  lost  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  but  for  this,  I  might  have 
retired  from  business  ten  years  earlier  than  I  did  ;  besides, 
in  one  of  the  cases  of  failure,  I  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
stoppage."  Actuated  by  that  expansive  benevolence  which, 
during  his  whole  life,  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character, 
Mr.  Carey,  about  this  time,  and  for  some  years  onward, 
wrote  and  published  much  to  try  and  bring  about  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  taxes  of  Philadelphia.  His  positions  were 
founded  on  the  great  inequality  that  existed  between  the 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  personal  property.  He  states  an 
example,  viz. :  "  Stephen  Girard  did  not  pay  as  much  tax 
for  all  the  stock  of  his  bank,  and  all  his  bonds  and  mortga- 
ges, as  was  paid  by  a  single  ground-rent  of  two  hundred 
21 
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dollars."  Some  salutary  improvements  were  finally  made, 
especially  so  far  as  related  to  "  ground  rents  and  houses." 

The  next  subject  of  public  importance  in  which  his  pen 
became  deeply  engaged  was,  in  1810,  on  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  essays  warmly  advocating  the  re- 
newal, and  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the  matter,  as 
well  at  home  as  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
which,  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  records  of  the 
times  are  aware,  made  him  many  bitter  opponents,  as  well 
as  many  warm  friends,  according  to  the  character  of  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  measure  in  agitation. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Olive  Branch"  Mr.  Carey  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life.  It 
took  place  in  1814.  The  purpose  the  author  had  in  pro- 
ducing it  was,  to  "  endeavor,  by  a  candid  publication  of  the 
follies  and  errors  of  both  sides,  to  calm  the  embittered  feel- 
ing of  the  political  parties."  The  first  edition  was  produced 
within  the  leisure  time  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  It  formed  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  of 
which  about  eighty  were  public  documents.  It  was  sold 
out  immediately,  and  the  author  says,  "  I  was  preparing  a 
new  edition  when  the  thrice-welcome  news  of  peace  arrived, 
which  I  thought  would  render  it  unnecessary."  He  sub- 
sequently, however,  had  good  reason  to  change  that  opinion, 
from  the  demands  that  came  in ;  and  one  edition  after 
another  was  prepared,  each  one  receiving  some  addition, 
until,  within  three  years  and  a  half,  ten  editions  were  struck 
off,  there  having  been  over  ten  thousand  copies  sold. 

The  next  large  work  he  produced  was,  "  The  Yindicise 
Hibernicse,"  which  made  its  appearance  in  1819.  His  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  work  was,  to  prove,  among  many  other 
positions,  that,  from  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell, 
the  government  of  that  country  had  been  marked  by  almost 
every  species  of  "  fraud,  chicane,  cruelty,  and  oppression ;" 
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that  the  Irish  were,  from  time  to  time,  goaded  into  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  that  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  1641  was  a  mis- 
erable fabrication,  and  that  the  massacres,  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  Irish  in  the  insurrection  of  the  same 
year,  are  unfounded  in  fact.  There  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  various  opinions  as  to  the  success  with 
which  the  author  has  made  out  his  assumptions  ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  which  everybody  will  be  very  ready  to  admit, 
viz.,  that  the  author  brought  great  patience,  perseverance, 
and  industry  to  its  preparation,  for  he  consulted  not  less 
than  sixty  different  works,  and  made  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six  quotations.  In  Ireland,  especially,  the  book  re- 
ceived great  praise,  having  been  pronounced  by  the  highest 
authorities  as  "  the  best  vindication  of  Ireland  that  was  ever 
written." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Vindication  of  Ire- 
land," he  entered  the  lists  in  favor  of  "  The  Protective  Sys- 
tem of  American  Industry,"  and  became  for  many  years 
the  untiring  champion  of  that  policy  in  its  broadest  extent. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  which  were  published  by  a 
very  reputable  society,  established  in  Philadelphia  to  aid 
in  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  They  were 
anxiously  sought  for  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  and  were 
generally  copied  into  the  newspapers  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Subsequently  he  brought  forth  numerous  other  writings, 
favoring  the  "  Protective  System,"  forming  in  all  fifty-nine 
distinct  publications,  and  embracing  in  the  whole  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages.  Besides,  he 
was  always  ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  did  so, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  to  aid  in  the  advocacy  of  a  system  ha 
had  so  ardently  embraced.  As  was  the  case  when  he  came 
out  so  warmly  for  a  recharter  of  the  former  United  States 
Bank,  his  efforts  provoked  many  opponents,  and  won  him 
also  many  warm  friends,  as  was  natural  from  the  contro- 
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verted  nature  of  the  subject  he  so  zealously  advocated. 
Many  public  demonstrations  of  gratitude  followed  his  la- 
bors, and  there  were  also  indications  of  public  opinion 
denunciatory  in  no  stinted  terms  of  his  toils  and  his  views. 

In  Professor  Longfellow's  Hyperion  are  to  be  found  these 
beautiful  and  expressive  sentences  : 

"  It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genius 
are  always  in  advance  of  their  age  ;  which  is  true.  There 
is  something  equally  true,  yet  not  so  common,  namely,  that, 
of  these  men  of  genius,  the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance, 
not  only  of  their  own  age,  but  of  every  age.  As  the  Ger- 
man prose-poet  says,  '  every  possible  future  is  behind 
them.'  " 

In  no  inapt  sense  may  we  apply  this  to  Mathew  Carey. 
His  penetration  and  sagacity  seemed  to  keep  him  uniformly 
in  advance  of  most  others  on  great  subjects  of  state  and 
national  importance.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote 
what  is  stated  by  a  worthy  compeer,  now  living,  viz. : 
"  That  he  was  the  first  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  awaken  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  vast  importance  of  a  great  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements."  He  wrote  pamphlets  and  circulated 
them,  prepared  a  great  many  newspaper  essays,  and,  finally, 
addressed  letters  to  influential  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  inviting  them  to  a  meeting,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  secure,  ultimately,  the  incalculable  blessings  of 
extended  internal  communication ;  and  he  lived,  with  many 
of  his  patriotic  colaborers,  to  witness  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania not  in  the  rear,  at  least,  of  any  member  of  the 
American  republic,  either  in  the  extent  or  value  of  her 
internal  intercourse. 

How  his  labors  were  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  Mr.  John  Sar- 
geant,  then  minister  at  Mexico,  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  son  of  President  Heed  : 
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"  Mr.  Carey — a  man  to  whom  we  are  all  a  great  deal 
more  indebted  than  we  are  aware  of,  and  who  is  entitled  to 
respect  and  regard  for  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  devoted  and 
disinterested  exertions  in  the  public  service.  He  has  given 
more  time,  money,  and  labor  to  the  public  than  any  man  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and,  in  truth,  has  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia a  school  of  public  spirit.  This  is  bare  justice  to  an 
excellent  citizen,  to  whom  also  I  am  free  to  acknowledge 
my  own  particular  obligations  for  his  uniform  friendship. 
—Mexico,  April  19,  1827." 

The  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Carey's  life  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  detailed  account  of  its  incidents.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  worthy  charities  of  the  day.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  ambition  to  do  good,  and  whenever  he 
took  hold  of  a  cause,  he  brought  to  it  the  devotion  of  his 
early  days.  He  was  a  bold  and  unceasing  advocate  of  the 
great  system  of  universal  education,  utterly  repudiating  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  an  education  for  the  rich,  and 
another  for  the  poor,  zealously  declaring  that  he  would  have 
education  as  free  as  the  genial  air.  His  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  poor — constantly  seeking,  both  by  his  pen  and  his 
bounty,  to  ameliorate  their  condition — were  untiring  and 
disinterested.  Especially  have  poor  widows,  left  with  a 
family  of  little  ones  to  support,  cause  to  remember  in  thank- 
fulness the  ever-readiness  with  which  his  heart  and  his 
purse  were  open  to  their  forlorn  hopes.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  he  had  a  charity-list,  on  which  were  enrolled  the 
names  of  hundreds  to  whom  he  regularly  gave,  once  each 
fortnight,  a  donation  of  groceries  and  other  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  where  they  are  to  find  another  such  a  friend' — 
God  only  knows ! 

In  the  entire  efforts  of  Mathew  Carey,  he  ever  appeared 
to  act  upon  the  principle,  "  to  let  good  offices  go  round." 
In  his  more  elaborate  writings,  what  he  regards  as  the  great 
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interests  of  his  fellow-men,  appear  to  form  the  leading  mo- 
tive in  their  composition.  His  last  publication  of  any 
extent  was  a  small  volume  on  the  subject  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, entitled,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  embody  his  experience,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  career  of  fourscore  years.  In  the  preface 
he  feelingly  states,  that  it  will  probably  be  the  last  one  he 
ghall  ever  give  to  the  public  :  and  now  that  the  prediction 
is  reality,  we  may  safely  declare,  if  he  had  produced  noth- 
ing else,  this  little  work  would  raise  for  him  an  enduring 
monument,  in  proof  of  the  philosophic  and  common-sense 
tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  benevolence  and  affection  of  his 
heart. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Carey  which  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  young ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
much  commended  to  other  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  ample 
fortune.  It  was  a  disposition  to  extend  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness to  young  men  whom  he  observed  of  promising  talents, 
justly  ambitious,  and  systematically  industrious.  He  would 
go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  such,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
he  respected  and  was  ever  ready  to  aid  them.  He  had  not 
a  particle  of  that  small  cliqueism  which  is  too  often  the 
disgrace  of  literary  men,  nor  had  he  any  of  the  false  pride 
which  unfortunately  becomes  the  guiding  power  of  many 
a  man  who  has  gone  up  to  wealth  by  the  help  of  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands.  On  the  contrary,  his  house,  his  counsel, 
his  library,  and  his  heart  were  open  to  the  young,  the  am- 
bitious, and  deserving ;  and  many  an  enterprising  citizen 
can  go  back  and  date  the  hour  of  his  triumph  to  the  unfal- 
tering smiles  which  he  ever  met  from  the  beaming  counte- 
nance of  Mathew  Carey ;  and,  as  perseverance,  industry, 
economy,  and  integrity,  were  the  Corinthian  columns  of  his 
own  character,  he  delighted  to  impress  upon  his  vast  body 
of  young  friends,  that  upon  none  other  could  they  ever  rear 
enduring  fame  or  substantial  wealth. 
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Mr.  Carey  breathed  his  last,  at  his  own  residence  in 
Walnut-street,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  His  having 
been,  a  week  previously,  overturned  in  his  carriage,  no 
doubt  hastened  the  termination  of  his  life.  His  funeral  de- 
noted the  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Stephen 
Girard,  that  ever  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  Many  soci- 
eties joined  in  the  procession.  The  body  was  borne  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  where  the  solemn  service  of  the  dead  was 
performed.  The  church  was  crowded  to  excess,  thousands 
having  come  forth,  spontaneously,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  who  ended  his  labors  of  benevolence  only 
when  he  ceased  to  breathe ! 

"  Such  pass  away ;  but  they  leave 
All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 
Whose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  could  conceive 
To  be  a  rule  arid  law  to  ages  that  survive." 


THOMAS  EDDY. 

THE  character  of  Mr.  Eddy  as  a  merchant  and  a  man 
induces  us  to  place  it  on  record.  Connected  as  lie  was  with 
those  great  projects  for  ameliorating  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  New  York,  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  penitentiary 
system,  and  exhibiting  the  pure  example  of  a  spotless  life, 
as  well  as  a  model  of  commercial  integrity,  it  is  believed 
that  a  short  account  of  one  who  occupied  so  prominent  and 
useful  a  position  in  the  history  of  his  country  will  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  that  portion  of  the  present  generation 
who  now  throng  the  busy  marts  of  trade  and  commerce. 
That  noble  charity,  the  New  York  Hospital,  stands  a  mon- 
ument of  the  liberal,  warm,  and  active  spirit  which  glowed 
in  all  his  actions,  through  a  long  and  varied  life.  The 
philanthropist  Howard  was  his  beacon- light ;  and  emula- 
ting the  example  of  that  good  man,  he  devoted  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  mitigation  of  human  misery,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  assumed.  Such,  indeed,  were  his  virtues, 
that  he  received  by  general  consent  the  appellation  of  the 
"  HOWARD  OB-  AMERICA." 

THOMAS  EDDY  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1758.  His  parents  were  from  Ireland,  and  had 
emigrated  about  five  years  before.  They  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  father  was  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping business  until  1766,  when  he  went  into  that  of  the 
hardware,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Mrs.  Eddy, 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  continued  the  business  for 
a  number  of  years  after  her  husband's  death,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Bucks  county.  On  account  of  the  disordered 
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state  of  the  times,  seminaries  of  learning  were  few  and 
badly  conducted,  and  the  scholastic  acquisitions  of  young 
Eddy,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  were  comprised  within  narrow 
limits.  "  All  the  learning,"  he  says,  in  a  short  memoir  of 
himself,  "  all  the  learning  I  acquired  was  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions.  As  to  grammar, 
I  could  repeat  some  of  the  definitions  by  rote,  but  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  its  principles."  At  the  age  wre  have 
referred  to,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Hoskins,  of  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  to  learn  the  tanning  business,  but 
some  misunderstanding  having  occurred  with  his  employer, 
he  remained  but  two  years  with  him. 

An  acquaintance  formed  in  his  sixteenth  year,  with  a 
young  man  named  William  Savary,  seems  to  have  given 
such  an  impulse  to  his  moral  virtues  as  remained  through 
life,  and  gave  birth  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  has  since 
made  him  conspicuous  among  the  few  who  are  really  good. 
He  pays  a  rich  compliment  to  this  friend  of  his  early  years : 

"  Of  "William  Savary,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say 
too  much.  No  two  persons  could  entertain  a  more  near 
and  tender  regard  and  affection  for  each  other,  than  al- 
ways subsisted  between  us.  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
monly strong  mind,  and  good  understanding.  When  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  became  a  minister,  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  one  more  highly  esteemed  and  beloved. 
He  was  admired  by  all  classes,  and  openly  opposed  to  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  least  marked  with  bigotry  or  superstition. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  in  the  first  rank.  His  manner  of 
delivery  was  pleasing  and  solemn,  his  mind  was  cultivated 
and  improved,  and  he  was  uncommonly  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments toward  those  of  other  societies.  I  have  often  thought 
there  never  was  so  nearly  perfect  a  character  within  my 
knowledge  in  our  society,  and  none  that  more  extensively 
inculcated  and  effectually  diffused  true,  practical,  Christian 
principles." 
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Upon  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  Mr. 
Eddy  went  to  New  York,  shortly  after  his  brother  Charles 
had  sailed  for  England.  He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1779,  with  the  sum  of  ninety-six  dollars. 
Totally  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  business,  and  with  a  slender 
education,  he  struggled  hard  to  defray  his  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  the  memoir  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
from  which  we  make  liberal  extracts,  he  says :  "  I  took 
board  with  William  Backhouse,  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Daniel  McCormick  in  Wall-street,  at  the  rate  of  eight, 
dollars  per  week,  besides  having  to  pay  one  dollar  weekly 
for  washing ;  Samuel  Elain,  late  of  Newport,  deceased, 
John  I.  Glover,  and  two  or  three  other  respectable  mer- 
chants, boarded  at  the  same  house ;  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  was  highly  useful  to  me,  as  it  was  the  first  op- 
portunity I  ever  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, and  the  course  of  mercantile  dealing.  I  knew  that 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  support  myself  with  what  I  then 
possessed,  and  that  I  must  soon  come  to  want,  unless  I 
could  succeed  in  business.  The  first  thing  to  which  my 
attention  was  turned,  was  daily  to  attend  auctions  at  the 
Coffee  House,  and  being  sensible  of  my  own  ignorance, 
I  endeavored  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, carefully  inquiring  of  others  the  names  of  articles 
exposed  for  public  sale,  as  it  often  happened  that  I  was  not 
even  acquainted  with  the  names  of  many  of  them.  I  then 
inquired  their  value,  and  advised  with  some  persons  pre- 
vious to  purchasing ;  sometimes,  on  noticing  an  article 
intended  to  be  sold  by  auction,  I  would  procure  a  sample, 
and  call  on  some  dealer  in  the  article,  and  get  them  to  offer 
me  a  fixed  price  on  my  furnishing  it.  In  this  way,  by  first 
ascertaining  where  I  could  dispose  of  the  goods,  I  would 
purchase,  provided  the  price  would  afford  me  a  profit.  On 
this  plan  I  have  found  a  purchaser  for  goods,  bought  and 
delivered  them,  and  received  the  money,  which  enabled 
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me  to  pay  the  auctioneer  the  cost  of  them,  without  my  ad- 
vancing one  shilling.  I  was  obliged  to  live  by  my  wits, 
and  this  necessity  was  of  great  use  to  me  afterward.  Some 
months  after  my  arrival  at  New  York,  my  brother  Charles 
arrived  from  Ireland,  and  brought  with  him,  on  account  of 
merchants  there,  provisions,  linens,  &c.,  shipped  from  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  ports.  He  returned  to  Europe 
in  1780,  previous  to  which  we  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Benjamin  Sykes,  under  the  firm  of  Eddy,  Sykes  &  Co. 

"This  firm  prosecuted  business  mostly  in  consignments 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and  some  shipping  business. 
My  partner  was  a  good-natured,  honest  Englishman,  but 
not  possessed  of  a  very  intelligent,  active  mind ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  management  and  contrivance  of  the 
business  fell  to  my  lot,  and,  though  very  young  and  with- 
out experience,  I  had  to  write  all  the  letters,  and  carry  on 
every  kind  of  correspondence,  besides  mostly  making  all 
the  purchases  and  sales.  By  every  packet  we  had  to  write 
twenty  or  thirty  letters  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  ac- 
complish this,  had  frequently  to  sit  writing  till  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  sedulously  and  actively 
employed  in  business,  and  in  this  way  acquired  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  commercial  affairs.  Our  concerns  were 
extensive,  and  were  prosecuted  with  tolerable  success,  re- 
spectability, and  reputation.  My  brother  George  was  at 
this  time  in  Philadelphia,  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  possessed  a  remarkably  sensible  and  comprehensive 
mind.  Although  he  had  no  knowledge  of  business,  he  was 
full  of  enterprise.  By  him,  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  Eddy, 
Sykes  &  Co.  in  New  York,  an  arrangement  was  made,  with 
the  consent  of  General  Washington,  to  supply  the  British 
and  foreign  troops  with  money,  who  were  taken  with  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The  money  was  raised  by  my 
brother  at  Philadelphia,  drawing  on  us  at  New  York,  and 
the  moneys  thus  raised  were  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the 
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British  and  foreign  troops,  prisoners  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  which  lie  received  and  sent  to  Eddy,  Sykes  & 
Co.  that  paymaster's  drafts  on  the  paymaster-general  at 
New  York.  By  an  agreement  made  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, the  British  commander,  we  were  paid  six  per  cent, 
commission.  The  whole  amount  paid  amounted  to  a  very 
large  sum,  and  proved  a  profitable  contract." 

On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  renewed  an  intimacy 
previously  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  Miss  Hannah 
Hartshorne,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  tender  and  warm 
affection.  His  attachment  was  reciprocated,  and  they  were 
united,  in  1782,  at  the  Old  Meeting-house  in  Liberty-street. 

Before  the  Americans  re-entered  the  city  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Eddy  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
mercantile  connection  with  his  brother  George.  Charles 
had  settled  in  Europe,  and  was  prosecuting  business  there 
on  his  own  account.  In  January,  1784,  Thomas  went  to 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  tobacco, 
and  shipping  it  to  England.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  tobacco,  in  Europe,  sold  at  a  very  extravagant  price ; 
and  for  a  year  after  peace  was  declared  great  quantities 
were  shipped,  thus  causing  the  market  to  be  so  overstocked 
and  the  price  so  reduced,  that  immense  sums  were  lost  by 
the  shippers.  Thomas  and  George  Eddy  were  included' 
among  those  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  speculation. 
About  this  time  the  ill  effects  of  a  large  importation  of 
European  goods,  cut  off  by  the  war,  began  to  be  felt.  The 
country  was  inundated  with  extensive  shipments ;  remit- 
tances were  difficult  to  be  made,  and  consequently  a  great 
many  houses,  both  here  and  in  London,  became«bankrupt. 
Charles  had  supplied  Thomas  and  George  Eddy  with  goods 
on  credit  to  a  large  amount,  and  they  in  turn  had  given  ex- 
tensive credits  to  their  customers.  The  failure  of  the  former, 
in  London,  expedited  that  of  the  latter.  They  were  relieved 
from  their  embarrassments  under  a  general  act  of  bank- 
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ruptcy  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  honor,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Eddy's  unswerving  business  integrity,  be  it 
said,  that  every  farthing  of  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  of 
the  firm  have  since  been  discharged,  except  some  few  that 
were  not  legal,  and  which  it  was  not  deemed  right  to  pay. 

Anxious  to  re-establish  himself  in  some  kind  of  business, 
Mr.  Eddy  made  a  voyage  to  England,  where  he  remained 
three  months ;  but  this  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
On  his  return,  he  again  settled  in  New  York,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Eobert  Browne  and  others,  he 
commenced  the  occupation  of  an  insurance  broker.  There 
were  none  engaged  in  this  business  at  that  time,  and  his 
gains  were  consequently  rapid.  "  About  1792,"  he  says, 
"  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  funded ;  this 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  people  to  speculate  in  the 
public  funds.  In  this  business  I  made  a  good  deal  of 
money.  I  declined  acting  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  did 
considerable  business  as  an  underwriter,  in  which  I  was 
successful.  In  1793,  or  1794,  I  was  elected  a  director  in 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  soon  after  a  director 
in  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  in 
1797,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  "that  company." 

From  early  youth  Mr.  Eddy  evinced  an  uncommon  zeal 
in  every  project  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  prominent  traits  of  mankind 
to  be  selfish,  and  society  would  present  but  a  bleak  and 
barren  aspect  were  it  not  for  the  inspiration  of  a  few  who 
seem  to  be  elected  to  breathe  into  the  world  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  ;  men  who,  forgetful  of  self,  nobly  exert  them- 
selves as  ministering  angels  to  supply  the  wants  and  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  disease,  poverty,  per- 
secution, ignorance,  and  crime.  "Promiscuous  charity," 
eloquently  observes  a  distinguished  writer,  "  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  kind-hearted  and  the  wealthy  in  every  age 
and  nation.  The  benevolent  have  poured  the  oil  and  wine 
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into  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate,  to  assuage  their  an- 
guish, if  they  could  not  heal  them  ;  they  have  fed  the 
hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  and  in  so  doing,  have  re- 
ceived their  reward  in  the  blessings  of  the  just.  The  Great 
Teacher  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  done  to  one  of 
the  children  of  misfortune,  it  was  done  unto  himself.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  generous  current  of  philanthropy  has 
been  flowing  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous,  in  all  nations, 
since  the  birth  of  man,  yet  it  was  left  for  a  late  age  to 
collect  facts  relative  to  human  misery,  and  from  these  to 
form  a  system  for  permanent  relief."  Such  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  Mr.  Eddy's  long  and  useful  life.  He  was 
directly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  many  of  those 
institutions  which  are  now  the  pride  and  ornaments  of  New 
York,  and  eloquent  monuments  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
effected  their  being.  We  propose  to  enumerate  briefly  the 
leading  events  of  Mr.  Eddy's  life,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  the  great  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

One  of  the  first  projects  which  engaged  Mr.  Eddy's 
mind,  was  a  change  in  the  penal  code  of  New  York. 
Branding,  whipping-posts,  pillories,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment without  the  relief  of  labor,  were  the  means  of  refor- 
mation in  that  day ;  and  men  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  world  should  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Mr. 
Eddy's  soul,  in  emulation  of  his  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
volted at  the  recognition  of  such  a  principle.  That  State, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Friends,  had  effected  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  punishing  crime.  There  was  a  warm  desire 
in  Mr.  Eddy's  breast  to  bring  a  similar  plan  into  operation 
in  New  York.  He  accordingly,  in  the  year  1T96,  engaged 
in  that  work  with  General  Philip  Schuyler  and  Ambrose 
Spencer,  then  influential  members  of  the  senate,  and  the 
latter,  since,  chief-justice  of  the  State  of  New  York.  "With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eddy,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  for  estab- 
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lishing  a  penitentiary  system,  and  both  gentlemen  made 
eloquent  speeches  in  its  favor.  The  legislature  were  soon 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  practicability  of  the  measure, 
and  it  was  passed.  Five  persons,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Eddy,  were  appointed  as  commissioners  for  carrying  the 
bill  into  effect,  and  to  erect  a  suitable  prison,  the  building 
of  which  was  by  general  consent  intrusted  solely  to  him  ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  such  was  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  its  success,  that  he  consented  to  serve  as  its  director 
and  agent,  in  which  capacities  he  continued  for  more  than 
four  years.  He  was  so  assiduous  and  calculating  in  his 
duties,  that  every  anticipation  of  his  friends  and  of  himself 
was  more  than  realized.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment 
had  been  less  than  were  expected,  the  health  of  the  prison- 
ers better  than  that  of  the  free  and  honest  citizens  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  Such  cleanliness,  order,  and  moral 
discipline,  marked  the  penitentiary  system  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  untired  philanthropist,  that  those  for- 
merly dissipated  and  sickly,  were  made  sober  and  healthy. 
He  watched  the  results  of  his  plans,  and  held  to  a  theory 
no  longer  than  he  found  it  good  in  practice. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Eddy  published  his  celebrated  volume  on 
the  State  Prison  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
papers  which  has  been  written  before  or  since  on  the  topics 
of  which  it  treats,  viz.,  causes  of  crime,  punishments, 
reformation,  prison  discipline,  &c.  No  one  had  studied 
the  subject  more  thoroughly,  or  was  better  versed  in  its 
principles ;  and  the  work  shows  him  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Beccaria,  Montesquieu, 
Howard,  Penn,  and  others. 

While  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  prison,  Mr. 
Eddy  found  that  the  plan  of  erecting  and  conducting  such 
establishments  was  susceptible  of  a  great  improvement, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  and  introducing 
a  valuable  feature  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  tho 
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States.  "We  allude  to  the  confinement  of  convicts  in  sepa- 
rate cells  during  the  night.  He  found,  from  careful  obser- 
vation, that  several  confined  in  a  cell  corrupted  each  other, 
for  each  one  told  to  his  companions  his  career  of  vice,  and 
all  joined  by  sj'mpathetic  villany  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  This,  to  the  eye  of  the  shrewd  philanthro- 
pist, was  not  long  concealed ;  and  like  a  man  of  moral 
intrepidity,  he  avowed  his  error  and  condemned  it. 
Through  his  exertions  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
making  it  optional  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  county  of 
ISFew  York,  to  construct  a  prison  with  solitary  cells.  But 
not  being  made  imperative,  although  it  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Eddy's  friends  and  the  public  generally,  yet  the  new 
plan  was  not  immediately  introduced  into  this  country ; 
Mr.  Eddy  was,  however,  not  discouraged.  At  that  time, 
he  reckoned  among  his  correspondents  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  such  men  as  Roscoe,  Colquhoun,  Bentham, 
and  Murray.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
mentioning  his  plan.  The  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  then  minister  for  the  Home  Department,  who,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Colquhoun,  gave  his  decided  approbation  of 
the  plan,  and  wished  it  should  be  introduced  into  England ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  London  Society  for  improving 
prison  discipline,  and  one  or  two  prisons  were  soon,  after 
built  upon  this  plan,  one  near  London,  containing  six  or 
seven  hundred  cells.  A  prison  was  also  built  at  Pittsburg, 
in  Pennsylvania,  upon  this  construction,  containing  from 
five  to  six  hundred  cells.  When  the  Auburn  state  prison 
was  erected,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  them  to  have  the  buildings 
wholly  divided  into  cells,  seven  by  nine  feet  each,  but 
most  of  the  commissioners/ were  afraid  to  try  the  experi- 
ment fully,  but  did  it  only  in  part,  and  this  change  from 
the  old  plan  was  made  from  their  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  adviser. 

When  Messrs.  Tibbets,  Allen,  and  Hopkins  made  their 
22 
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report  to  the  legislature  on  the  prisons  in  1824,  the  object 
of  their  appointment  being  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  the  penitentiaries,  which  had  become  some- 
what unpopular  from  bad  management,  they  reported  in 
favor  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  recommended'  twenty- 
two,  years  before  by  Mr.  Eddy,  and  the  result  has  been  its 
extension  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

To  Mr.  Eddy's  energies  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  is  perhaps  owing  its  usefulness  at  this  day. 
That  institution  was  established  before  the  Revolution,  by 
philanthropic  individuals  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  great  event  which  changed  the  political  des- 
tiny of  our  country,  paralyzed  the  spirit  which  gave  vigor 
to  the  institution  to  which  we  allude.  Mr.  Eddy  was 
elected  one  of  its  governors  in  1793,  and  through  his  active 
exertions,  the  legislature  was  induced  to  make  liberal  grants 
to  support  and  extend  its  means  of  benevolence.  Mr. 
Eddy's  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  department  for  the  treatment  of  lunatic  patients.  He 
visited  Albany  in  1815,  and  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
two  influential  members  of  the  legislature,  procured  the 
passage  of  an  act  appropriating  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  and  for  erecting  new 
buildings.  To  this  cause  we  owe  that  noble  institution, 
the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Bloomingdale.  These  suc- 
cesses in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  aiforded  Mr.  Eddy  the 
liveliest  pleasure. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Eddy  and  John  Murray,  brother  to  Lindley 
Murray,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Friends'  yearly 
meeting,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  whose  re- 
duced and  wretched  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
benevolent.  They  accordingly  made  a  visit  to  the  miser- 
able remnants  of  the  Six  nations — the  Brothertown,  Stock- 
bridge,  Oneida,  and  Onondaga  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
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inquiring  into  the  best  method  of  alleviating  their  condi- 
tion. Their  report  was  so  favorable  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  raised  and  expended  for  the  amelioration  of 
these  tribes.  While  Mr.  Eddy  was  among  them,  he  was 
excessively  beloved :  his  hospitable  mansion  was  a  wigwam 
to  the  traveling  Indian,  where  he  ate  when  farnished,*and 
drank  when  thirsty.  He  and  the  famous  Eed  Jacket  were 
strong  friends ;  for  they  were  both  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists, although  the  latter  was  of  a  somewhat  sterner 
mould.  Mr.  Eddy  labored  hard  to  suppress  those  habits 
of  intemperance  which  are  working  their  destruction. 

Among  his  other  efforts  to  promote  the  public  prosperity, 
Mr.  Eddy  possesses  a  just  claim  to  a  share  in  investing 
New  York  with  the  benefits  of  inland  navigation  by  means 
of  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the  interests  of  which  were  so 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  immortal  Clinton.  Doctor  Ho- 
sack,  in  his  memoir  of  that  great  man,  assigns  Mr.  Eddy  a 
place  next  to  him,  as  being  "chiefly  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  direct  internal  .communication  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Atlantic."  He  was  at  an  early  period  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Western  Inland  Navigation  Company,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 
The  company  expended  large  sums  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Mohawk,  which  impoverished  it ;  and  Mr.  Eddy,  in  his 
capacity  of  director,  made  frequent  exploring  visits  to  the 
interior  of  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  canal,  and  unsuccessfully  importuned  the  com- 
pany to  undertake  the  project  of  canal  navigation.  Being 
at  Albany  in  1810,  he  conceived  the  project  of  applying  to 
the  legislature  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  western  part  of  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Mohawk  to 
Seneca  Lake.  Mentioning  his  plan  to  his  friend  Judge 
Platt,  then  a  senator,  and  since  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  it  was  highly  approved  of,  and  that  eminent  man 
suggested  the  plan  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake 
Erie.  A  bill  was  immediately  drafted  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  resolved  to  present  it 
the  next  day.  Names  were  selected  equally  from  the  two 
political  parties,  to  be  appointed  as  commissioners.  They 
comprised  those  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Stephen  Van  Kensselaer,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter.  These  arrangements 
were  fully  perfected  by  both  houses  passing  the  bill  im- 
mediately, and  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  commissioners  made  their  exploration 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  reported  to  the 
next  legislature,  and  several  laws  were  enacted  favorable  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  project.  The  last  war,  however,  in- 
terrupted the  proceedings ;  and,  besides,  the  plan  was  vio- 
lently opposed  on  party  considerations,  while  there  were 
many  who  doubted  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  State  to 
carry  on  so  stupendous  a  work.  Notwithstanding  the  furi- 
ous opposition  the  project  met  with,  Mr.  Eddy  was  not 
willing  to  resign  a  favorite  scheme,  and  he  determined  to 
make  one  more  effort.  Judge  Platt  being  in  New  York  in 
1815,  holding  a  court,  Mr.  Eddy  proposed  to  him  to  call  a 
public  meeting,  in  order  to  urge  the  propriety  and  policy 
of  offering  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  pressing  them  to 
prosecute  the  canal  from  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Judge  Platt 
readily  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  consented  to  open 
the  business  to  the  meeting,  if  one  could  be  obtained.  He 
then  called  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  united  with  him  in 
adopting  measures  to  procure  a  public  meeting.  Accord- 
ingly, a  large  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
Hotel.  William  Bayard  was  chairman.  Judge  Platt 
made  an  introductory  speech,  and  was  followed  by  De  Witt 
Clinton,  John  Swartwout,  and  others.  Cadwallader  D. 
Golden,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Swartwout,  and  Mr.  Eddy, 
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were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the 
legislature.  This  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  from  the  masterly  manner  in  which  it  was 
written,  it  was  evident  he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  evinced  the  uncommon  talents  of  the  author.  It 
was  signed  by  many  thousands  in  this  city,  and  throughout 
the  State.  With  the  legislature  it  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  canal  policy  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  producing-  the  law  of  15th  of  April,  1817, 
directing  the  work  to  be  commenced,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Eddy  evinced  the  unusual  forecast 
of  his  mind,  and  his  clear  judgment,  by  his  exertions,  in 
connection  with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Robert  Fulton,  to  the 
opposition  caused  by  men  not  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  practicabilit}'' of  the  great  work.  This 
was  done  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  essays  in  news- 
papers, &c. 

The  first  savings  bank  in  this  country  was  established  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
another  at  Boston.  Mr.  Eddy,  impressed  with  the  utility  of 
these  institutions  to  industrious  persons  with  small  means, 
saw  only  another  plan  of  giving  scope  to  that  active  spirit 
of  philanthropy  which  fired  his  soul.  His  exertions  to 
establish  such  an  institution  in  New  York,  failed  for  a  long 
time  to  receive  competent  support.  In  1803,  however,  in 
company  with  John  Murray,  Jr.,  and  Jeremiah  Thompson, 
he  met  with  full  success,  after  triumphantly  removing  every 
objection.  The  New  York  Savings  Bank  was  thus  estab- 
lished, and  has  remained  in  full  and  active  operation  ever 
since ;  and  the  thousands  who  have  been  benefited  by  its 
good  offices,  can  attest  the  value  of  such  an  institution. 
Mr.  Eddy  was  a  director,  and  its  vice-president,  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  New  York  Bible  Society  is  also  another  monument 
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of  Mr.  Eddy's  ardent  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind.  This  branch  of  the  great  society  which  has 
directly  and  indirectly  effected  so  much  good  to  the  human 
race,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  was  formed 
in  1806,  only  two  years  after  the  birth  of  its  parent  in  Lon- 
don. Who  can  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  and 
moral  happiness  conferred  on  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind, who  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  hopeless 
darkness,  by  the  introduction  of  the  benign  principles  of 
Christianity  and  its  necessary  companions,  civilization  and 
refinement?  The  latest  moment  of  Mr.  Eddy's  life  found 
him  an  efficient  and  active  supporter  of  the  society  he  had 
aided  in  establishing. 

In  his  connection  with  the  prison  system  of  this  State, 
Mr.  Eddy  had  occasion  to  observe  the  full  force  of  the 
axiom,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  crime  "  He  there- 
fore directed  his  efforts  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  school, 
for  those  children  not  otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of 
education.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  for  a 
society  for  establishing  a  seminary  of  this  description. 
Funds  were  raised  by  subscription  for  carrying  out  this 
benevolent  project,  and  in  a  short  time  great  benefits  flowed 
from  its  operations.  From  this  small  beginning  has  grown 
the  great  and  splendid  system  of  public  instruction  which 
is  as  honorable  to  New  York  as  it  has  been  advantageous  to 
her  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life. 

We  might  go  on  enumerating  severally,  and  descanting 
on  the  various  public  acts  of  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  plan  started  within  the 
scope  of  this  truly  good  man  that  had  in  view  the  public 
benefit,  which  may  not  boast  of  his  active  exertions  in  its 
favor ;  but  we  have  displayed  sufficient  of  his  actions  to 
show  that  the  predominant  impulse  which  inspired  him 
was  philanthropy.  His  intellectual  acquirements,  though 
by  no  means  brilliant,  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
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shine  in  the  great  moral  works  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self, and  the  literary  compositions  he  has  left  behind  show 
him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind.  Mild,  courteous,  and  dignified  in  his  personal  de- 
meanor, he  insured  the  love  and  respect  of  all  around  him. 
Mr.  Eddy's  death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1827,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  fail- 
ing for  months,  but  at  last  his  exit  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life  was  as  sudden  as  that  life  had  been  tranquil.  His 
memory  will  long  be  revered  and  cherished  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  true  worth  and  excellence. 


JONATHAN  GOODHUE. 

FEW  men  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  life  and 
usefulness,_in  .this  community,  whose  removal  has  occa- 
sioned so  deep  a  sensation  as  was  elicited  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Goodhue.  It  was  not  that  he  had  sought  for 
popularity,  or  had  aimed  at  a  commanding  influence.  A 
constitutional  delicacy  of  feeling  had  rather  led  hirn  to  shun 
notoriety,  and  to  shrink  instinctively  from  places  which 
could  give  him  prominence.  The  strong  sensation,  then, 
which  was  manifested  at  his  death,  was  but  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  community  in 
which,  for  so  many  years,  he  had  lived  and  acted.  In  a 
widely  extended  intercourse,  running  through  a  long  and 
active  life,  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  character  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  who  had  known  him  and 
who  had  loved  him.  He  had  appeared  among  them  not 
only  as  an  upright  man  and  an  honorable  merchant,  but  as 
a  fellow-being  entering  warmly  into  their  feelings  and  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare.  This  ready-flowing  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  was  strongly  developed  in  Mr.  Good- 
hue's  character,  and  was  the  more  impressive  from  his  frank* 
and  lively  manner,  and  the  strong  language  with  which  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  feelings.  ~No  one  could  converse  with 
him  without  perceiving  it.  It  was  spontaneous,  and  needed 
only  the  presence  of  a  proper  object  to  show  itself  distinctly 
and  fully.  There  was,  indeed,  a  transparency  of  character 
in  Mr.  Goodhue  throughout,  which  left  no  doubt  with  any 
who  conversed  with  him  as  to  his  principles  and  feelings. 

The  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow  on  the  occasion  of 
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his  death  were  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  which  pervaded 
the  community.  On  the  morning  in  which  his  death  was 
announced,  the  colors  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  were 
displayed  at  half  mast.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  merchants  of  New  York,  convened 
on  the  occasion,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
merchants  of  New  York,  representing  the  unanimous  sense 
of  this  body,  record  the  death  of  Jonathan  Goodhue,  now 
no  more  of  earth,  with  the  sincerest  grief,  and  with  the 
highest  respect  for  his  virtues. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  a  merchant,  his  enterprise,  his  syste- 
matic attention  to  business,  his  unvarying  good  faith  and 
fidelity,  his  unspotted  honor  and  unstained  integrity,  en- 
title him  to  a  lasting  good  name  in  the  commercial  annals 
of  our  country. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  equally  declare  our  high  esteem  for 
his  virtues  as  a  man,  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  liberality 
in  useful  public  enterprises,  and  his  activity  in  works  of 
charity ;  for  his  modesty,  and  also  for  his  elevated  Christian 
spirit,  and  for  the  unostentatious  simplicity  and  blameless 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  common  with  the  whole  commercial 
community  of  this  country,  by  whom  he  has  been  so  long 
known  and  esteemed,  we  respectfully  tender  our  sympathy 
*to  his  mourning  relatives  and  friends,  and  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  communicated  to  them  as  a  last  mark  of  our 
respect." 

The  members  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  at  a 
meeting  convened  on  the  occasion,  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  their  sympathy,  and  of  their  high  estimation  of 
his  character  and  example. 

The  public  journals  of  the  day  were  full  and  warm  in 
their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  the  memory 
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of  one  who  had  enjoyed  so  largely  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

JONATHAN  GOODHUE  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1783,  and  at  his  decease  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Goodhue,  who  received  the  high  testimony  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  by  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  two  suc- 
cessive terms.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  his  mind  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  more  varied  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  he  afterward  derived  from  extensive  reading  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  Among  his  school-mates  and  the 
associates  of  his  early  life  were  many  who  became  distin- 
guished as  merchants,  or  in  the  learned  professions,  and 
some  who  rose  to  eminence  in  public  life. 

As  he  had  a  strong  mind,  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  never  yielded  to  indolence  or  vicious  indul- 
gences, he  had  the  better  opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  few  men  have  more  faithfully 
redeemed  their  time. 

In  the  year  1798,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the 
counting-room  of  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  of  Salem,  a  mer- 
chant of  wealth  and  enterprise,  extensively  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Norris  was  a 
man  of  great  moral  worth,  distinguished  for  his  piety, 
benevolence,  and  strict  regard  to  truth.  Such  an  example 
is  at  all  times  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  it  was  not  lost  in 
its  influence  upon  his  young  apprentice.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  counting-room,  Mr.  Goodhue  received  a  mark 
of  confidence  not  unusual  in  those  days,  in  being  sent 
abroad  as  supercargo  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Norris. 

His  first  voyage  was  to  Aden,  in  Arabia,  commencing  in 
December,  1803,  and  terminating  in  July,  1805,  in  which 
he  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of 
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France.  He  remained  six  months  at  Aden  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  much  interested  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  that  region.  His  second  voyage  was  to  Cal- 
cutta, commencing  in  October,  1805,  and  terminating  in 
October,  1806.  Here  again  he  was  much  interested  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Banians  and  natives  of  India,  and  he 
was  led,  by  his  observations  at  this  early  period  of  his  life, 
to  form  a  habit  of  making  liberal  allowances  for  the  defects 
and  imperfections  of  those  who  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  under  a  more  obscure  light  than  that  which  he  had 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  Goodhue  removed  to  New  York  in  November,  1807. 
In  commencing  his  commercial  career  he  still  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Norris.  By  the  purity 
of  his  character,  his  intelligence,  and  his  faithful  devoted- 
ness  to  his  interests,  he  had  gained  his  lasting  esteem  and 
confidence.  It  was  also  his  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  Hon.  "William  Gray, 
of  Boston,  so  well  known  for  his  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
so  distinguished  in  the  commercial  history  of  this  country. 
The  late  Joseph  Peabody,  of  Salem,  who  was  among  the 
most  wealthy  and  eminent  merchants  of  his  day,  was  also 
among  his  patrons.  This  was  an  auspicious  beginning,  and 
few  men  in  the  outset  of  life  have,  in  the  way  of  patronage, 
been  so  highly  favored.  It  was,  however,  an  advantage 
which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  not  established 
a  character  which  gave  him  a  title  to  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

He  was  equally  happy,  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  in 
being  recommended  to  gentlemen  of  leading  influence  and 
respectability,  by  whom  he  was  taken  by  the  hand  and  in- 
troduced at  once  to  the  most  select  society.  Among  his 
warm  friends  was  the  late  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  late  Archibald 
Gracie.  General  Matthew  Clarkson  was  also  among  his 
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early  and  most  valued  friends,  and  Mr.  Goodhue  afterward 
became  connected  with  his  family  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  He  always  cherished  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  his  early  patrons,  and  always  spoke  of  them 
with  respect  and  affection  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
was  never  elated  by  the  many  flattering  attentions  which 
he  received  on  his  first  introduction  to  his  new  place  of  res- 
idence, and  no  man  has  ever  deported  himself  with  more 
modesty  in  a  career  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  which 
might  have  fostered  vanity  in  a  mind  differently  consti- 
tuted. 

The  long  embargo,  and  subsequent  war  with  England, 
checked  for  a  while  the  full  success  of  Mr.  Goodhue's  mer- 
cantile career.  He  hailed  the  return  of  peace  with  great 
delight,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  dispatched  an 
express  to  Boston,  with  instructions  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
glad  tidings  in  every  town  on  the  route.  The  Bostonians 
received  the  messenger  with  joy,  and  did  not  allow  him  to 
return  without  a  reward.  This  act  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Goodhue.  It  might  have  occurred  to  other  minds  to  have 
availed  of  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  private  specula- 
tion ;  but  he  was  absorbed  by  the  one  thought  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  this  great  event  as  a  public  blessing. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  the  relations  of  Mr.  Goodhue's 
mercantile  firm  became,  by  degrees,  more  widely  extended 
through  all  the  commercial  parts  of  ^Europe,  the  East  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
commercial  life  he  became  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  foreigners  who  visited  America,  many  of  whom 
enjoyed  his  hospitality ;  and  the  warm  expressions  of  re- 
gard which  have  been  received  from  them  since  his  death 
was  announced,  are  among  the  most  precious  memorials  of 
his  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  Goodhue's  commercial  life  extended  through  an  in- 
terval of  time  fraught  with  momentous  events,  affecting 
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deeply  the  position  and  circumstances  of  commercial  men. 
The  long  embargo  ;  the  war  with  England  which  followed 
it ;  the  various  changes  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  final  overthrow  of  that  institution ;  the  various  altera- 
tions of  the  tariff,  and  the  successive  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions of  the  currency  consequent  upon  these  events, 
occasioning  heavy  disappointments  and  losses  to  all  the 
community,  followed  in  quick  succession.  It  was  no  small 
felicity  to  have  survived  these  changes,  and  to  have  main- 
tained throughout  a  high  credit  and  unsullied  reputation. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  ready-flowing  sympathy  and  fel- 
low feeling  •  which  marked  Mr.  Goodhue's  character.  It 
was  especially  manifested  toward  those  in  dependent  situa- 
tions and  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  life.  No  laboring 
man,  however  low  his  condition,  could  be  engaged  in  his 
service  without  perceiving  that  he  had  a  considerate  regard 
for  his  feelings  and  for  his  rights.  No  domestic  ever  lived 
in  his  family  without  being  impressed  by  his  condescension 
and  kindness.  This  feeling  made  him  reluctant  to  part 
with  those  who  had  faithfully  served  him,  and  few  men 
have  ever  made  so  few  changes  in  those  who  have  held 
subordinate  situations  under  them.  The  cartman  who,  on 
his  first  arrival  in  New  York,  took  his  baggage  to  his 
lodgings,  was  employed  by  him  until  old  age  obliged  him 
to  retire  from  active  life.  A  principal  book-keeper,  well 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and  esteem,  remained  with  him 
for  fifteen  years,  and  then  withdrew  merely  because  he 
wished  to  change  his  mode  of  life.  A  confidential  counting- 
room  porter,  after  being  in  his  service  for  twenty-five  years, 
still  holds  his  place  in  the  house  of  Goodhue  &  Co.  These 
incidents,  not  important  in  themselves,  are  worthy  of  record 
as  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  they  furnish  an  example 
of  a  trait  of  character  not  generally  sufficiently  cultivated. 
The  busy,  prosperous  community  are  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  feelings  and  rights  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
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them ;  and  are  too  insensible  to  the  beneficial  influence 
which,  by  a  proper  sympathy  and  care,  they  can  exert 
over  them. 

The  incidents  of  private  life,  even  in  the  case  of  one  who 
occupies  a  prominent  and  important  place  in  society,  do 
not  afford  much  matter  of  general  interest.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  pass  to  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Goodhne. 

He  was  a  man  of  clear,  and  strong,  and  inquisitive  mind, 
well  informed  by  extensive  reading  and  a  large  intercourse 
with  men  of  intelligence.  In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist 
of  the  old  school,  steady  and  unwavering  through  all  the 
momentous  changes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  always  the  warm  advocate  of  free-trade — ever  ready  to 
give  his  influence  to  measures  which  could  promote  it.  He 
felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  looked,  forward  with  cheerful,  ardent  hopes  to 
the  gradual  melioration  of  the  human  family  in  their  con- 
dition ;  but  he  dreaded  revolution  as  fraught  with  violence, 
and  often  ending  in  defeat.  His  hopes  rested  on  the  grad- 
ual and  effective  influence  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  civilization. 

In  religion  he  was  the  invariable  and  unyielding  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  conscience,  entirely  opposed  to  oppres- 
sion and  domination  under  whatever  name  they  might  be 
called.  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  pure  and  upright, 
of  whatever  religious  sect  they  might  be ;  an  uncompro- 
mising abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  false  pretension,  in 
whatever  garb  they  might  show  themselves.  Few  men 
had  a  more  sacred  regard  for  truth — a  deeper  sense  of  ac- 
countability. No  man  had  a  more  profound  reverence  for 
the  Great  Supreme.  The  records  which  he  has  left  show 
that  he  had  calmly  contemplated  the  approach  of  death 
long  before  it  took  him  from  the  world.  The  call  was 
sudden,  but  it  did  not  take  him  by  surprise.  His  character 
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is  so  truly  and  ably  portrayed  in  the  discourse  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bellows,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that 
we  close  this  article  with  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

"  In  a  community  like  ours,  there  is  especial  danger  that 
the  Christian  standard  will  decline,  and  with  it  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  reality  of  Christian  faith  and 
virtue.  We  live  confessedly  in  the  midst  of  great  tempta- 
tions and  seductions.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  concern- 
ing which  men  doubt  each  other  more  than  in  regard  to 
their  power  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  money.  That 
*  every  man  has  his  price,'  is  a  received  maxim  of  terrible 
import,  whose  practical  disproof  concerns  the  interests,  and 
even  the  credibility  of  the  gospel,  more  than  tongue  can 
tell.  It  is  to  this  '  trial  by  gold,'  that  we  are  called  in  this 
commercial  metropolis  :  a  trial  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  old  trial  by  fire.  Amid  the  competitions  and  collisions 
of  mercantile  enterprise,  pressed  by  the  necessity  and  the 
difficulty  of  speedily  succeeding,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
expensive  position  here  assumed  ;  surrounded  by  examples 
of  crowds,  whose  confessed  and  only  object  is  accumulation  ; 
supported  in  lax  practices  by  the  maxims  of  the  careless  ; 
tempted  now  by  the  glittering  prizes  of  rapid  success,  and 
then  by  the  imminent  perils  of  sudden  failure  ;  excited  by 
the  triumphant  speculations  of  the  adventurous,  and  dazzled 
by  the  social  splendors  of  the  prosperous ;  conversant  all 
the  day  long,  for  at  least  six  days  in  the  week,  with  the 
plans  and  projects,  the  conversation  and  spirit  of  money- 
making, — what  wonder  is  it,  that  riches  come  to  stand  for 
the  principal  thing,  and  that  the  laws  and  spirit  of  Christian 
virtue  are  so  often  found  to  be  withes  of  straw  in  the  fires 
of  worldly  ambition  and  business  enterprise  ? 

"What  we  particularly  need,  then,  is  the  example  of 
men  who  are  thrown  into  the  hottest  part  of  this  furnace, 
and  yet  come  out  unscathed !  Men  who  enter  into  the 
arena'  of  business,  seek  its  rewards,  wrestle  with  its  com- 
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petitors,  experience  its  temptations,  taste  its  disappoint- 
ments and  its  successes,  its  anxieties  and  its  gratifications  ; 
pass  through  its  crises  of  panic,  and  of  bubble-prosperity, 
and  yet  through  all,  uphold  a  character  and  reputation  for 
unspotted  honor  and  integrity,  for  equanimity  and  modera- 
tion, and  for  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  to  which  worldly 
successes  manifestly  and  completely  subordinated.  The 
world  may  well  be  suspicious  of  an  untried  virtue  ;  of  the 
worth  of  an  integrity  which  sustains  itself  in  seclusion,  and 
never  measures  its  strength  with  the  temptations  of  life ; 
of  a  professional  goodness,  which  is  hedged  about  by  the 
restrictions  of  public  opinion  ;  of  a  talking  piety,  that  mis- 
takes the  glow  of  beautiful  and  exalted  sentiments  for  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  of  moral  principle ;  of  the  graces 
which  merely  reflect  the  circumstances  that  surround  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  humility  of  the  low  in  station,'  the 
amiableness  of  those  whose  natural  temperament  is  equable, 
the  self-control  of  the  unirnpassioned,  or  moderation  of  de- 
sires in  those  who  are  without  opportunity  or  hope  of  ad- 
vancement. What  we  need  to  confirm  our  faith  in  virtue, 
to  reprove  and  stimulate  our  consciences,  is  to  see  the  tri- 
umph of  tempted  integrity,  the  victory  of  a  spirit  that  feels 
the  force  of  the  passions  and  desires  that  agitate  our  own 
hearts,  and  yet  controls  them  ;  that  is  subjected  to  our  own 
trying  circumstances,  and  turns  them  to  the  account  of 
goodness. 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  men,  as  it  were,*Torti- 
fying  their  own  moral  resolution  by  assailing  the  ordinary 
objects  of  human  desire;  denying  the  desirableness  of  for- 
tune ;  charging  the  necessary  principles  on  which  business 
is  conducted  with  intrinsic  immorality,  and  attributing  to 
wealth  itself  all  the  evils  which  come  from  the  passionate 
4  love  of  money.'  When  these  words  proceed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  unsuccessful,  or  from  those  withdrawn  from 
the  walks  of  trade,  they  indicate  a  very  suspicious  kind  of 
23 
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past  experience,  and  a  very  doubtful  sort  of  unworldliness. 
The  truth  is,  the  business  of  this  world  must  be  carried  on, 
and  there  must  be  commercial  centers,  where  wealth,  with- 
all  its  responsibilities,  perils,  and  advantages,  will  be  con- 
centrated. Merchants,  in  the  largest  use  of  that  word,  are 
a  necessary  and  most  important  class — a  fixed,  indispen- 
sable, and  permanent  class — in  the  divisions  of  society. 
There  is  no  prospect  Avhatsoever  that  the  pressure  of  care, 
the  competitions  of  trade,  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  the 
growth  of  private  fortunes,  will  diminish  in  a  place  like 
this.  Just  here,  this  work  which  you  are  doing  is  to  be 
done — will  remain  to  be  done  !  and  you  and  your  succes- 
sors will  be  subjected  to  whatsoever  dangers  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  moral  nature  belong  to  it.  It  by  no  means 
follows  because  a  post  is  dangerous  that  it  is  to  be  deserted, 
or  tnat  it  is  wrong  to  occupy  it !  It  by  no  means  is  true 
that  things  are  unimportant  or  to  be  dispensed  with,  be- 
cause they  are  morally  perilous.  Commerce  is  dangerous 
precisely  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  it.  Money  is  '  perilous  stuff,'  just  because  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  other  physical  and  of  much  intellectual  and 
moral  value.  This  community  of  business  interests  and 
business  men  is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  place  to  dwell  in, 
because  those  exclusively  occupied  in  dealing  with  that, 
which  most  nearly  and  universally  touches  the  present 
welfare  and  immediate  necessities  of  millions,  feel  the  pas- 
sions* and  wants  of  the  nation  pressing  back  upon  them, 
and  shaking  with  convulsive  energy  the  nerves  which  they 
themselves  are.  You  feel  here,  in  the  commercial  heart  of 
this  country,  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  whole  body.  You 
fulfill  an  indispensable  function.  It  is  a  dangerous  one. 
The  fireman  who  feeds  the  furnace  of  the  steam-engine  is 
exposed  to  certain  death  if  the  boiler  burst ;  but  he  is  the 
last  man  that  can  be  withdrawn  from  his  post.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  the  merchant  occupies  a  post  of  peril ;  that 
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he  handles  the  most  dangerous  substance ;  that  he  is,  of  all 
men,  most  exposed  to  the  evils  of  worldlings ;  that  his 
principles  are  destined  to  fearful  trial ;  that  he  is  to  live  in 
constant  excitement,  with  anxiety,  hope,  fear,  adventure, 
risk,  as  his  stormy  element ;  that  mercantile  misfortune  has 
its  imminent  moral  perils  and  commercial  success,  equal 
and  peculiar  dangers  !  Let  the  merchant  understand  that 
he  places  himself,  for  the  sake  of  certain  valuable  and  not 
unworthy  considerations,  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  to 
expect  little  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  small  control  of  his  own 
time,  and  little  direct  opportunity  for  cultivating  tastes  and 
pursuits  usually  regarded  as  protective  to  the  moral  nature. 
Let  him  understand  that  he  is,  more  than  any  other  man, 
to  deal  directly  with  what  is,  by  general  consent,  the  most 
seductive,  exciting,  and  treacherous  commodity  in  the 
world  ;  that  which  most  tempts  integrity,  moves  the  baser 
passions,  absorbs  the  faculties,  chills  the  humane  affections, 
and  dulls  the  spiritual  senses  ;  that  which  was  the  object  of 
our  Master's  most  emphatic  warning.  But  let  him,  at  the 
same  time,  recognize  the  Christian  lawfulness  and  provi- 
dential importance  of  his  calling,  and  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  truth  that  the  possible  moral  advantages  of  a  posi- 
tion are  proportioned  to  its  moral  perils,  so  that  no  man's 
opportunities  of  forming  and  exemplifying  the  Christian 
character  in  some  of  its  most  commanding  attributes,  are  so 
great  as  those  of  the  merchant.  In  no  man  is  superiority 
to  worldliness  so  much  honored ;  no  man's  integrity  is  so 
widely  known  or  so  much  venerated  !  Honor,  uprightness, 
brotherly  kindness,  purity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  mod- 
eration and  essential  superiority  to  worldly  maxims  and 
ambitions — these  qualities,  if  they  exist  in  the  merchant  at 
all,  exist  in  him  in  spite  of  daily  trials  and  temptations.  If 
any  man's  principles  require  to  be  sound  to  the  core,  it  is 
his.  They  do  not  exist  by  the  forbearance  or  felicity  of 
circumstances.  They  are  not  passive  graces.  They  need 
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to  be  positive,  active,  aggressive  qualities-;  opposing  to  the 
perils  and  assatilts  of  his  circumstances  a  rugged  and  stern 
resistance.  As  such  they  are  recognized  and  honored ;  and 
no  man  occupies  a  more  commanding  moral  position,  dis- 
plays a  more  useful  character,  or  wins  a  more  sincere  and 
compulsory  reverence,  than  the  Christian  merchant !  And 
what  does  the  community  need  so  much,  what  can  it  so  ill 
spare,  as  the  example  of  such  men  ? 

"Why  then  is  it,  that  with  an  almost  unequaled  demon- 
stration of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  this  community  gathers 
about  his  grave,  and  testifies,  in  the  sincerest  and  heartiest 
forms,  its  reverence  and  love  ?  Whence  this  burst  of  admi- 
ration, respect,  and  affection,  coming  simultaneously  from 
every  portion  of  the  public ;  uttered  through  the  resolutions 
of  commercial  bodies ;  speaking  from  the  lips  of  the  press ; 
and,  above  all,  falling  in  tones  of  tenderness  from  private 
tongues  in  all  classes  of  society  ?  It  is  as  if  every  one  had 
lost  a  friend,  a  guide,  an  example ;  one,  whom  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  has  been  equally  the  object  of  respect  and 
affection  to  ten  thousand  others !  No  concert  of  action,  no 
mutual  understanding,  has  marked  this  expression  of  public 
feeling.  We  hardly  knew  that  we  had  a  man  among  us  in 
whom  such  regards  united ;  and  no  one  beforehand  could 
have  predicted  the  impression  his  death  would  make  upon 
the  community.  He  filled  so  quiet,  so  unobtrusive,  and  so 
steady  a  place  among  us,  that  our  thoughts  were  never  di- 
rectly or  abruptly  fixed  upon  him.  We  felt,  we  knew  his 
worth  and  his  influence ;  but  we  did  not  make  it  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  our  remark,  nor  weigh  it  against  that  of 
others ;  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  we  are  almost  taken  by 
surprise,  when  forced,  by  general  testimony,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  no  man  could  be  taken  from  this  community 
amid  such  general  regrets,  possessing  such  universal  con- 
fidence, or  filling  a  larger  place  in  its  affections  and 
respect. 
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"  IVfy  brethren,  it  is  the  recognized  worth  of  private  char- 
acter which  has  extorted  this  homage  !  It  is  not  what  he 
has  done,  but  what  he  has  been,  which  thus  attracts  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  this  community.  Jonathan  Good- 
hue  had  succeeded,  during  a  long  and  active  life  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  became  known  to  almost  all  our  people 
through  the  ordinary  relations  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
impressing  them  with  a  deep  and  unquestioning  sense  of  his 
personal  integrity  and  essential  goodness.  Collecting  its 
evidence  from  a  thousand  untraceable  sources,  from  the 
unconscious  notice  of  his  uniform  and  consistent  life,  from 
the  indirect  testimony  of  the  thousands  who  dealt  with  him, 
from  personal  observation,  and  from  the  very  countenance 
and  manners  of  the  man,  this  community  had  become  pen- 
etrated with  the  conviction  of  his  changeless  virtue,  of  his 
spotless  honor,  of  his  secret  and  thorough  worth.  Other 
men  might  have  equal  integrity,  but  he  had  the  power  of 
making  it  indubitably  apparent.  Other  men  might  have 
his  general  worth,  but  he  somehow  manifested  it  in  a  way 
to  place  it  beyond  cavil,  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  indifference. 
He  occupied,  what  is  ever  to  be  viewed  as  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  positions,  that  of  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  virtue, 
and  one  whose  testimony  was  accepted.  Brethren,  do  we 
know  the  greatness  of  this  office  ?  do  we  recognize  that 
which  it  supplies,  as  the  profoundest  need  of  society?  that 
which  it  accomplishes  as  the  most  useful  and  sublime  ser- 
vice rendered  to  men  and  communities  ?  If  we  ask  our- 
selves what  the  public  is  now  so  gratefully  contemplating 
in  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Goodhue,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
his  public  services,  not  his  commercial  importance,  not 
even  his  particular  virtues  and  graces.  It  is  the  man  him- 
self ;  the  pure,  high-minded,  righteous  man,  with  gentle 
and  full  affections,  who  adorned  our  nature,  who  dignified 
the  mercantile  profession,  who  was  superior  to  his  station, 
his  riches,  his  exposures,  and  made  the  common  virtues 
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more  respected  and  venerable  than  shining  talents  or  public 
honors ;  who  vindicated  the  dignity  of  common  life,  and 
carried  a  high,  large,  and  noble  spirit  into  ordinary  affairs ; 
who  made  men  recognize  something  inviolable  and  awful 
even  in  the  private  conscience,  and  thus  gave  sanctity  and 
value  to  our  common  humanity !  Yes,  my  brethren,  this 
was  the  power,  this  the  attraction,  this  the  value  of  Jona- 
than Goodhue's  life.  He  has  made  men  believe  in  virtue. 
He  has  made  them  honor  character  more  than  station  or 
wealth  !  He  has  illustrated  the  possible  purity,  disinterest- 
edness, and  elevation  of  a  mercantile  life.  He  has  shown 
that  a  rich  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
stands  up,  by  acclamation,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian 
Merchant ! 

"  Here,  perhaps,  I  might  better  pause,  as  having  said  all 
that  needs  to  be  set  forth  on  this  occasion.  But  you  will 
suffer  me  to  dwell  with  a  little  discrimination  upon  so  inter- 
esting a  subject  of  contemplation.  The  distinguishing  moral 
traits  of  Mr.  Goodhue  were  purity  of  mind,  conscientious- 
ness, benevolence,  and  love  of  freedom.  Perhaps  the  first 
was  the  most  striking  in  a  man  in  his  position.  Originally 
endowed  with  a  sensitive  and  elevated  nature,  and  educated 
among  the  pure  arid  good,  he  brought  to  this  community, 
at  mature  age,  the  simplicity  and  transparency  of  a  child, 
and  retained  to  the  last  a  manifest  purity  of  heart  and  ima- 
gination. I  think  no  man  ever  ventured  to  pollute  his  ear 
with  levity  or  coarse  allusions,  or  to  propose  to  him  any 
object  or  scheme  which  involved  mean  or  selfish  motives. 
He  shrank,  with  an  instinctive  disgust,  from  the  foul,  the 
low,  the  unworthy ;  and  compelled  all  to  feel  that  he  was  a 
"  vessel  made  to  honor,"  which  could  admit  no  noisome  or 
base  mixtures  in  its  crystal  depths.  His  purity  of  mind 
was  still  further  evinced,  in  the  difficulty  with  wdiieh  he 
conceived  of  bad  motives  or  wrong  intentions  in  others. 
He  had  an  unaffected  confidence  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
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growing  out  of  his  own  ingenuousness.  He  was  the  apolo- 
gist of  all  men,  seeking  explanations  of  their  misconduct 
which  would  relieve  them  of  utter  condemnation,  and  often 
cling  to  them  when  deserted  by  most  others.  It  was  re- 
marked by  one  who  enjoyed  his  daily  and  familiar  inter- 
course, that  he  never  heard  him  speak  in  decisive  scorn  of 
any  man,  but  in  one  instance.  His  purity  of  rnind  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  childlike  character  of  his  tastes,  manners, 
and  pleasures.  He  retained  through  life  the  playfulness 
and  the  simplicity  of  a  boy,  and  was  an  equal  among  his 
own  children.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  no  fuel  for  the 
fiercer  passions  of  manhood.  He  had  no  taste  for  notoriety, 
influence,  social  conspicuousness,  exciting  speculation,  or 
brilliant  success.  His  purity  shrank  from  the  soil  contract- 
ed in  such  positions  and  pursuits.  And  thus  he  maintained 
the  equanimity,  elasticity,  and  spontaneous  cheerfulness  of 
his  youth,  even  to  his  latest  days. 

"  Probably  conscientiousness  would  be  first  named,  by 
this  community,  as  Mr.  Goodhue's  characteristic  quality. 
Duty,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  word,  if  not  oftenest  upon  his 
lips,  most  deeply  stamped  upon  his  heart.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  refer  his  conduct,  in  little  and  in  great  things,  to 
the  court  of  conscience. 

"  Nor  was  this  sense  of  duty  in  him  the  stern  and  narrow 
principle  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  be,  even  in  the  good.  He 
had  the  nicest  sense  of  justice — a  most  tender  and  solicitous 
regard  for  others'  rights,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  learn 
and  to  fulfill  his  obligations  in  the  least  particular  to  every 
human  creature.  His  conscientiousness  was  not  more  man- 
ifest in  the  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial career,  than  in  social  and  domestic  life.  He  was 
careful  to  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due ;  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  respect  for  worth  and  value  ;  to  avoid 
the  least  trifling  with  the  feelings  or  the  reputation  of 
others  ;  and  to  give,  at  all  times,  the  least  possible  trouble 
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on  his  own  account.  How  lofty  a  sense  of  honor — how 
pure  and  strict  an  integrity — what  high-minded  principles 
he  carried  with  him  into  business,  you  are  far  better  able  to 
estimate  than  I.  But  if  the  testimony  of  the  commercial 
world  is  to  be  taken,  his  counting-room  was  to  him  a  sanc- 
tuary in  which  he  offered  the  daily  sacrifices  of  justice, 
truth,  and  righteousness,  and  sent  up  the  incense  of  obedi- 
ence to  that  great  precept,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you.'  It  was  the  pervading  con- 
trol and  influence  of  this  sense  of  duty,  which  enabled 
him  to  say  at  the  very  close  of  his  life :  '  I  am  not  con- 
scious that  I  have  ever  brought  evil  on  a  single  human 
being.' 

"  And  this  suggests  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Good- 
hue — his  benevolence  ;  which,  when  I  mention  it,  seems,  as 
each  of  his  other  traits  does,  the  most  striking  of  all.  Kind- 
ness of  heart  was  joined  in  him  with  purity  of  feeling  and 
loftiness  and  rectitude  of  conscience.  It  did  not  in  him 
take  the  form  of  a  public  philanthropy,  although  for  thirty 
years  he  wras  most  assiduous  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
duties  of  a  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Hospital — offices  which  he  would  not  relinquish  even 
amid  the  infirmities  of  his  few  past  years,  because  he  loved 
the  intercourse  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  His  benevolence 
was  rather  a  constant  and  unwearied  desire  to  make  all 
within  his  reach  happy.  He  loved  his  race.  He  was  uneasy 
if  cut  off,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  from  the  intercourse  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  human  race  was  dear  to  him,  and 
his  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness  and  good-will  toward 
every  creature  that  bore  it.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  com- 
munity had  a  livelier  interest  in  man  simply  as  man.  It 
mattered  nothing  what  his  station,  condition,  faith,  country, 
or  color,  he  loved  his  kind  ;  loved  to.  make  the  human  heart 
rejoice ;  loved  to  call  up  even  momentary  feelings  of  satis- 
faction in  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  he  had  only  a  pass- 
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ing  intercourse.  Who  so  scrupulous  as  he  to  discharge  the 
little  courtesies  of  life  with  fidelity ;  whose  eye  turned  so 
quickly  to  recognize  the  humblest  friend ;  whose  smile  and 
hand  so  ready  to  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintances?  I  know  nothing  of  his 
more  substantial  services  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his  left  hand  to  know  what  his 
right  hand  did ;  yet,  who  can  doubt  that  his  charities  were 
as  large  as  his  heart  and  his  means?  But  can  we  overrate 
the  worth  of  that  beaming  goodness  which  overleaps  the 
barrier  of  station  and  wealth,  and  makes  for  its  possessor 
a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  humblest  and  most  obscure? 
Love  creates  love;  and  the  unbounded  measure  of  affec- 
tion which  this  community  poured  out  to  him,  shows  how 
freely  he  had  given  his  heart  to  his  fellow-men !  I  dare 
not  speak  of  the  exemplification  his  benevolence  found 
in  the  domestic  circle,  where  he  knew  how  to  preserve 
the  most  manly  dignity,  while  he  lavished  a  woman's 
heart. 

"  The  love  of  freedom  was  the  most  conspicuous  mental 
trait  in  Mr.  Goodhue.  He  was  the  earnest  advocate  of 
political  freedom,  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  free  trade. 
Possessed  of  a  large  understanding,  cultivated  by  careful 
reading,  and  early  impressed  with  the  principles  that  moved 
our  republican  fathers,  he  had  exercised  himself  upon  all 
the  political,  religious,  arid  commercial  questions  of  his 
time,  and  upon  most  had  worked  himself  out  into  the 
largest,  liberty  and  the  clearest  light.  By  conscience,  by 
heart,  he  was  the  ardent  supporter  of  human  rights.  He 
could  bear  no  restrictions,  tolerate  no  interference  here.  He 
had  a  full  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the  value  and  the 
permanency  of  our  institutions,  and  was  not  dismayed  by 
any  of  the  discouraging  signs  of  the  times.  He  believed  fully 
in  human  progress,  and  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
noticing  or  recounting  the  proofs  of  it.  But  his  strongest 
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feeling  was  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  religious 
liberty  and  perfect  toleration. 

"  I  might  speak,  my  brethren,  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,-  his  modesty  and  humility,  his  great  dislike  of 
ostentation  in  modes  of  life,  dress,  equipage,  and  domestic 
arrangements.  These  were  the  qualities  which  made  him 
loved  as  well  as  respected.  No  man  envied  his  success,  or 
was  jealous  of  his  honors.  His  wealth  built  up  no  barrier 
between  him  and  his  fellow-men,  however  humble.  His 
circumstances  however  prosperous,  his  condition  however 
elevated,  did  nothing  to  conceal,  to  distort,  or  to  color  the 
image  of  the  man  himself.  He  was  manifest  through  all, 
and  appeared  in  his  modest,  simple,  sincere  goodness,  from 
which  none  felt  the  least  provocation  to  detract. 

"  I  should  wrong  him,  and  the  place,  and  the  office  I  fill, 
did  I  fail  to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  admira- 
ble in  Mr.  Goodhue's  character,  was  piety !  A  profound 
reverence  and  love  for  God  was  the  central  and  pervading 
sentiment  of  his  heart.  This  was  the  light  and  strength 
of  his  conscience.  To  please  God,  to  render  himself  a 
pure  and  acceptable  offering  in  his  sight,  to  do  his  Ma- 
ker's will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — this  was  the 
rule,  and  the  impulse,  and  the  secret  source  of  his  righ- 
teous life. 

"  In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  I  have  one  witness  to  pro- 
duce, in  confirmation  of  the  testimony  now  concluded, 
whose  integrity,  humility,  and  reliableness,  you  are  at  this 
moment  least  of  all  disposed  to  question — I  mean,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  observations  himself.  After  Mr.  Goodhue's 
death,  a  letter  was  found,  written  by  him  only  a  few 
months  before,  and  addressed  to  his  family,  which  forms 
such  a  mirror  of  the  man,  and  contains  so  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  us  and  the  community,  that  every 
scruple  of  reserve  has  given  way  before  the  urgency  which 
has  sought  its  publication  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may 
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be  considered  as  Mr.  Goodhue's  dying  testament,  as  it  is, 
next  to  his  good  name,  the  most  precious  bequest  left  to  his 
children.  Omitting  such  parts  as  more  directly  concern 
his  immediate  family,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  this  letter 
before  you,  without  comment,  as  the  appropriate  proof,  en- 
forcement, and  moral  of  this  discourse.  The  paper  is  dated 
New  York,  February  7,  1848,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

" '  Born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1783, 1  am  now  well  ad- 
vanced on  my  sixty-fifth  year.  'This  fact  of  itself  would  re- 
mind me  that  the  end  can  not  probably  be  very  far  off.  But 
besides,  I  have,  for  about  two  years  past,  occasionally  found 
an  oppression  on  the  chest,  on  moving  quickly,  which 
seems  to  indicate  some  derangement  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  this  difficulty  I  think  has  materially  increased 
within  a  few  weeks.  Wishing  to  offer  some  observations 
for  the  use  of  my  family,  should  I  be  suddenly  removed 
from  them,  I  have  set  down  the  thoughts  that  occur 
to  me. 

" '  First,  then,  I  thank  Heaven  that  my  lot  has  been 
cast  in  this  age,  and  in  this  land.  I  say  in  this  age,  for 
although  the  evils  that  exist  are  abundant,  yet  I  think 
there  has  been  great  gain  in  the  general  recognition  among 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  intelligent  part  of  society,  of  the 
importance  of  the  great  principles  of  peace,  temperance, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  And  in  my  own  coun- 
try these  principles  are  more  prevalent,  I  think,  than  in 
any  other ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  I  think,  this  further  en- 
couraging view — that  they  are  constantly  making  progress 
throughout  the  community.  I  take  this  view  also,  that  the 
conditions  which  go  to  giving  a  man  the  consideration  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  which  we  all  justly  attach 
a  value,  have  more  reference  to  the  essentials  of  character, 
as  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  more  independence  of  the 
extraneous  circumstances  of  official  position,  family  connec- 
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tion,  or  great  wealth.  The  advantages  of  these  accidents 
are  of  no  comparable  importance  here  with  what  they  are 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  world ;  and  thus  temptations 
to  draw  men  aside  from  the  course  of  virtuous  life,  are  ac- 
cordingly so  much  the  less  dangerous.' 

"  After  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  his 
domestic  ties,  and  the  happiness  of  his  home,  he  says  : 

"  '  In  those  in  whom  my  happiness  is  more  immediately 
concerned,  what  equivalent  could  there  be  for  a  departure 
from  a  life  of  uprightness.' 

"  And  then  continues  : 

"  '  In  looking  back  on  my  own  course  of  life,  I  have  abun- 
dant cause  for  thankfulness  ;  for  while  desiring  humbly  to 
acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  my  own  merits,  yet  have 
I  great  reason  to  rejoice  that,  growing  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  good  and  the  pure,  I  have  escaped  many  evils 
where  others  have  been  less  fortunate.  I  have  often  men- 
tioned that,  among  my  associates  in  my  native  town  (Salem), 
I  scarcely  ever  heard  a  profane  word. 

"  '  I  ought  to  account  it  another  circumstance  of  thankful- 
ness, that  I  had  the  advantage,  in  early  life,  of  imbibing 
and  cultivating  sentiments  of  perfect  toleration  and  charity 
for  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  so  that  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  felt  the  slightest  restraint  in  cherishing  all  good- 
will toward  the  worthy  and  good,  of  whatever  sect  or  de- 
nomination they  might  be.  At  an  early  period  of  my  life 
I  was  thrown,  for  several  months,  exclusively  into  the 
society  of  Mohammedans  and  Brahmins,  and  there  were 
many  among  them  with  whom  a  mutual  regard  subsisted. 
Mere  opinion,  if  squaring  even  with  my  own  notions  of 
truth,  I  have  ever  considered  as  far  less  important  than 
right  motives.  I  wish  to  cherish  the  most  devout  reverence 
for  the  Great  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  and  Perfect  Being, 
the  Great  First  Cause,  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  the  Uni- 
verse— our  Father,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  to  keep 
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habitually  in  view  the  obligations  I  owe  to  him  of  perfect 
obedience  in  all  things.  What  these  duties  are,  I  think  are 
more  plainly  shown  in  the  life  and  precepts  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  I  wish  accordingly  to  set  all  value  upon  them. 
These  he  has  said  are  essentially,  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  man. 

"  '  In  reference  to  the  style  of  living,  I  wish  to  advise  my 
children  against  every  thing  like  extravagance,  however 
much  they  may  happen  to  be  favored  with  the  means  of 
indulgence.  Things  comfortable,  if  they  can  afibrd  it,  I 
would  not  withhold  ;  but  I  should  consider  it  a  rule  never 
to  be  departed  from,  that  so  far  as  display  should  be  the 
object,  they  should  never  exceed  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
rule  which  should  prevail  among  the  wise  and  the  prudent. 
An  infinitely  more  deserving  object  of  their  regard,  in  the 
bestowment  of  superfluous  means  should  be,  I  think,  the 
aiding  of  the  great  cause  of  learning  and  science.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  society  is  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  as  regards  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
station,  and  that  the  great  principle  of  equality  is  to  make 
progress  in  the  world — and  when  growing  out  of  a  high 
civilization,  it  is  to  be  hailed  with  all  welcome.  The  over- 
throw of  almost  any  of  the  institutions  of  society,  in  any 
country,  by  violence,  I  should  be  disposed  to  deprecate, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  abhor  revolutions,  but  to  cherish 
reformation  everywhere. 

"  '  In  reference  to  the  closing  scene  in  this  world,  I  wish 
to  express  my  desire  that  there  be  no  parade  connected 
with  the  funeral  performances.  It  would  be  my  desire, 
that  none  but  the  immediate  relatives  and  friends  should 
be  called  together  when  the  usual  religious  services  should 
be  performed,  and  that  not  more  than  a  single  carriage 
should  follow  the  hearse  to  the  cemetery.' 

"  After  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  every  individual  having  any  claim  upon  his 
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recollection  at  such  a  solemn  moment,  lie  concludes  with 
these  words : 

"  '  I  pray  heaven  to  receive  my  parting  spirit. 

(Signed)  'JONATHAN  GOODHUE.' 

"In  a  postscript  is  appended  the  following  pregnant 
afterthought : 

"  '  I  add,  as  a  most  happy  reflection,  that  I  am  not  con- 
scious that  I  have  ever  brought  evil  on  a  single  human 
being.'  " 


JOSEPH  PEABODY. 

THE  example  of  the  wise  and  good  has  ever  exercised  a 
favorable  influence  upon  civilized  man,  and  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  valuable  item  in  the  wealth  of  nations.  In 
all  ages  have  historians  considered  it  a  grateful  duty  to 
trace  the  course  of  their  philosophers,  explain  the  policy  of 
their  statesmen,  and  emblazon  the  renown  of  their  heroes. 
For  this  they  have  been  welcomed  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  greeting  should  not  be 
extended  to  such  as  endeavor  to  portray  the  less  striking, 
although  oftentimes  more  useful  examples  of  enterprise  and 
moral  worth. 

Among  our  eminent  merchants  (during  the  European 
wars  which  gave  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world),  none 
exerted  a  wider  influence  for  good,  or  were  more  conspic- 
uous for  probity  and  honor,  than  William  Gray,  Archi- 
bald Gracie,*  and  the  respected  individual  whose  name  is 


*  This  distinguished  merchant  and  estimable  man  was  born  at  Dumfries,  in 
Scotland,  in  1756.  He  received  a  mercantile  education  of  high  order,  in  a  count- 
ing-house at  Liverpool.  Among  his  fellow-clerks  were  three  other  eminent 
merchants— the  late  Mr.  Ewart,  of  the  latter  place  ;  Mr.  Eeid,  of  Eeid,  Irving  «fc 
Co.,  London ;  and  Mr.  Caton,  of  Baltimore,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

Mr.  Gracie  came  to  the  United  States  soon  after  the  peace  which  confirmed 
their  independence,  and  married  Miss  Eogers,  a  sister  of  the  late  Moses  Kogers, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  He  established  himself  first  in  Virginia ;  where,  in  the 
year  1796,  he  was  ranked  among  our  first  merchants  for  credit  and  capital. 

The  geographical  position  of  New  York  did  not  escape  his  foresight ;  for  he 
early  pronounced  its  destiny  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Western 
World,  and  selected  that  port  for  the  home  of  his  mercantile  operations,  as  well 
as  permanently  made  it  his  residence.  Here  riches  flowed  in,  and  honor  and 
usefulness  were  his  rewards  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Endowed  with  rare  saga- 
city and  sound  sense,  to  which  he  added  great  experience,  his  commercial  enter- 
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at  the  head  of  this  article.  Their  credit,  at  times,  surpassed 
that  of  government  itself,  and  their  operations  were  more 
varied  and  extensive  than  any  ever  conducted  by  individual 
enterprise  in  our  country. 


prises  were  laid  with  judgment,  and  executed  with  zeal.  His  signal-flag  was 
known  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  seas,  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  his  name  was  synonymous  with 
credit,  probity,  and  honor.  Even  the  Spanish  government  (not  usually  over- 
confiding  in  foreigners)  intrusted  to  him  at  one  time  their  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  on  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  These  bills  were 
brought  in  a  French  frigate  to  New  York,  in  1806,  and  Isaac  Bell,  Esq.,  who  had 
charge  of  them,  was  upset  in  a  boat,  and  a  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  to  the  finder  of  the  trunk  which  contained  them.  It  was  picked  up  a 
fortnight  after,  at  Deal  Beach,  near  Long  Branch.  The  bills  were  dried,  and 
collected  in  specie  by  Mr.  Gracie  and  two  other  distinguished  merchants— Mr. 
Oliver,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  proceeds  were  remitted  with  scrupulous  exactness  and  promptitude. 

Mr.  Grade's  opinion  on  mercantile  subjects  was  sought  after  by  those  of 
less  knowledge  and  experience,  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  impart  infor- 
mation with  candor  and  disinterestedness.  He  particularly  favored  deserving 
young  men,  who  not  only  had  his  advice,  but  friendship,  and  substantial 
patronage. 

But  a  season  came  when  a  command  went  forth  against  the  merchant  city. 
Crippled  by  the  unhappy  expedient  of  our  restrictive  system ;  embarrassed  by 
the  capture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  by  the  failure  of  foreign  correspondents 
and  domestic  debtors — disaster  upon  disaster — when  all  were  cut  down,  his  mass 
of  wealth,  accumulated  by  a  long  life  of  enterprise  and  industry,  was  entirely 
swept  away  in  the  common  ruin — a  sad  verification  of  the  proverb,  "  Slches  take 
to  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away.'1'1  But  he  never  boasted  of  them,  or  trusted  in 
their  continuance. 

Public  confidence  had  often  been  manifested  toward  him  by  appointments  to 
places  of  trust ;  and  now  his  friends,  whose  esteem  he  never  lost  or  forfeited, 
sought  to  secure  a  continuance  of  his  usefulness,  and  an  asylum  for  his  de- 
clining years,  in  the  presidency  of  an  insurance  company,  created  for  these  pur- 
poses. But  the  effect  of  the  blast  which  had  prostrated  him  was  not  yet  over; 
for  here  again  adversity  crossed  his  path,  and  the  hazards  of  the  ocean  proved 
ruinous  to  its  affairs. 

It  were  a  libel  upon  the  community  of  which  he  had  been  so  active  and  useful 
a  member,  upon  the  friends  whom  he  had  cherished,  to  doubt  that  to  the  last 
such  a  man  received  every  token  of  courteous  deference,  and  solid  affection  and 
esteem  ;  and  yet,  alas  !  too  often  have  we  to  regret,  when  too  late,  that  we  have 
regarded  with  cold  indifference,  in  their  adversity,  such  as  have  faithfully  served 
us  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and  which  too  often  has  numbed  their  facul- 
ties and  paralyzed  their  efforts.  The  fortitude  of  the  best  and  bravest  may  ba 
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The  biography  of  such  men  must  necessarily  afford  inter- 
esting instruction  to  a  mercantile  community,  from  its  bear- 
ing upon  our  commercial  history ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  gives  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  becoming  tribute  of 
respect  to  uncommon  worth,  as  well  as  tends  to  relieve  the 
ennui  produced  by  the  succession  of  political,  juridical,  and 
heroic  sketches,  which  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir,  when  but  a  youth, 
took  arms  in  his  country's  cause,  performed  in  early  man- 
hood a  naval  exploit  of  thrilling  interest  during  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  exhibited  great  energy,  perseverance, 
and  foresight  in  a  long-continued  series  of  mercantile 
enterprises,  embracing  the  entire  period  of  our  national 
existence;  and  we  hope  that  by  recounting  some  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  we  shall  inspire  patriotism,  and  stimu- 
late laudable  ambition  in  those  to  whom  is  destined  the 
political  sway,  or  guidance  of  the  future  commerce  of  our 
country. 

Joseph  Peabody  was  born  at  Middleton,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1757.  His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  descended  from  Francis  Peabody,  who  came  from  St. 
Alban's,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1635,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Topsfield — a  part  of  which,  together  with 
portions  of  the  adjacent  towns,  was  incorporated  in  1728, 
by  the  name  of  Middleton.  These  towns  had  previously 


shaken  by  sorrow  and  by  age ;  but  this  surely  ought  to  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
compensated  by  increased  efforts  011  the  part  of  friends  to  administer  comfort 
and  consolation. 

Benevolence  arid  beneficence  were  the  shining  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gracie ; 
and  they  were  never  dimmed  by  sunshine  nor  obscured  by  clouds.  His  dwell- 
ing was  long  the  mansion  of  elegant,  unostentatious  hospitality,  and  his  door 
never  closed  against  the  poor.  It  is  no  mean  testimonial  to  his  standing  and 
worth,  that  he  reciprocated  honor  in  a  long  and  confidential  intimacy  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Gouverncur  Morris.  Mr.  Gracie  died  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1829,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

21 
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been  set  off  from  Salem,  the  most  ancient  township  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 

This  ancestor,  with  his  associates  of  indomitable  courage 
and  untiring  perseverance,  under  prospects  the  most  adverse 
and  discouraging,  still  felt  themselves  gainers  in  the  ex- 
change of  "  a  paradise  of  plenty"  in  the  Old  World  for  "  a 
wilderness  of  want"  in  the  New ;  where,  although  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  •  bands  of  savages,  they  could  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  This  Puritanic  family  continued  through  sev- 
eral successive  generations  in  the  peaceful  rank  of  agricul- 
turists, in  which  were  passed  also  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  him  some  traces  of  whose  life  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  record  ;  and  he  would  probably  have  remained  content- 
ed in  it,  free  from  internal  restlessness,  and  ignorant  of  the 
energetic  qualities  he  after  displayed,  but  for  the  desire  for 
freedom  which  now  pervaded  the  continent. 

The  Eev.  Elias  Smith,  pastor  at  Middleton,  in  common 
with  the  New  England  clergy  generally,  guided  the  people 
of  his  charge,  not  only  in  the  precepts  of  religion,  but  en- 
lightened them  also  on  the  political  events  of  the  day,  seek- 
ing by  constant  efforts  to  imbue  them  with  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty  and  resistance.  And  probably  no  circumstance 
contributed  more  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lution than  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  diffusing  from  the 
pulpit  the  true  principles  on  which  that  great  event  was 
founded,  and  lending  to  their  appeals  the  sacred  influence 
of  their  office.  A  war  was  now  to  be  waged  in  behalf  of 
civil  liberty ;  the  pride,  valor,  ambition,  and  self-love  of 
our  youth  were  aroused ;  the  forms  of  departed  heroes  flit- 
ted before  them,  and  many  were  dazzled  by  their  exploits, 
and  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  a  rising  empire. 

Aware  that  persecution  had  driven  his  forefathers  from 
their  native  land,  and  that  Andros  had  failed  in  his  attempt 
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to  impose  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  a  succeeding  generation, 
Mr.  Peabody  did  not  long  deliberate  as  to  the  part  he 
should  take  in  the  pending  contest.  It  is  a  trite  saying, 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  bring  into  action  latent 
talents.  This  our  struggle  for  freedom  fully  verified,  and 
its  history  is  embellished  with  such  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
the  common  as  well  as  more  exalted  classes  of  man,  as  well 
may  vie  with  those  called  forth  during  the  most  eventful 
periods  of  the  Old  World. 

At  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  took  place,  Mr. 
Peabody,  too  young  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  joined  the 
Boxford  company  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  they  did  not  reach 
the  scene  of  action  until  the  British  troops  had  passed 
down,  much  to  his  disappointment,  as  he  prided  himself 
on  his  skill  as  a  marksman.  His  brother-in-law  being 
drafted  to  join  the  army,  Mr.  Peabody  was  obliged  to  re- 
main and  oversee  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  until  the 
return  of  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  when  he 
gladly  relinquished  a  life  too  passive  and  uncongenial  to 
an  active  mind  at  so  exciting  a  period.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  acquire  knowledge,  and  court  fortune  on  the 
treacherous  element,  which  afforded  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  ^enterprise  as  well  as  distinction  in  the  cause  he 
espoused. 

Our  infant  navy,  unworthy  the  name  (since  it  comprised 
but  some  half  a  dozen  ill-equipped  and  ill-officered  vessels), 
offered  but  little  chance  even  to  the  best  qualified,  as  all 
the  higher  offices  were  filled  by  such  as  had  wealth  to  loan 
for  its  equipment.  And  Paul  Jones  himself,  whose  career 
fills  so  large  a  page  in  our  naval  history,  in  order  to  secure 
the  berth  of  senior  first-lieutenant,  had  to  dispose  of  a  plan- 
tation in  Virginia,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother,  and 
loan  the  proceeds  to  the  marine  committee. 

Our  private-armed  marine,  not  only  reputable,  but  highly 
patriotic,  offering  every  inducement  to  the  brave  and  en- 
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terprising,  was  at  once  embraced  by  Mr.  Peabody,  whose 
achievement  in  the  "  Ranger" — the  particulars  of  which 
we  shall  introduce  in  its  proper  place — is  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Haraden  in  the  "  Pickering,"  and  Fisk  in  the 
"  Tyrannicide,"  also  of  Salem.  The  private  marine  reflect- 
ed as  much  glory  on  our  arms,  and  was  decidedly  more 
effective  than  the  navy.  We  believe  no  officer  of  the  latter 
attained  distinction,  with  the  exception  of  Commodore  Paul 
Jones,  "  whose  achievements,"  in  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal "Washington,  "  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Peabody's  first  cruise  was  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  pri 
vateer,  "  Bunker  Hill,"  which  terminated  unsuccessfully. 
On  his  return  to  Salem,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
detained  him  there  several  months.  During  his  conva- 
lescence, his  mind,  weakened  by  disease,  was  filled  with 
hopes  which  assumed  the  guise  of  realities,  persuading  him 
that  he  was  the  actual  owner  of  ships  and  wealth  ;  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  what  the  efforts  of 
after  years  failed  not  to  realize. 

His  second  cruise  was  in  the  "  Pilgrim,"  Capt.  Hill,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Cabot.  They  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  British  merchantman,  deeply  laden, 
but  strongly  armed.  On  nearing  the  enemy,  Captain  Hill 
ordered  him  to  strike,  to  which  he  was  answered,  "  No ! 
you  must  fight."  "  Very  well,"  responded  Hill :  "  say 
when  you  are  ready;"  and  after  waiting  a  considerable 
time,  which  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  enemy  in 
clearing  for  action,  loading,  &c.,  Hill,  becoming  impatient, 
asked  if  he  was  ready,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  re- 
ply, said  to  his  crew,  "  Then,  my  boys,  let  them  have  it." 
After  a  short  action,  and  the  loss  of  their  captain,  the 
enemy  surrendered,  and  Mr.  feabody,  as  prize-master,  took 
the  vessel  safe  into  Thomaston,  Maine.  He  commenced  a 
second  cruise  in  the  "  Pilgrim,"  but  the  privateer  being 
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dismasted,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Salem,  he  resolved  to 
abandon,  for  a  time,  the  ocean,  having  seen  enough  of  sea- 
faring life  to  judge  of  his  ability  to  prosecute  it  with  success. 
Feeling  that  the  want  of  instruction,  denied  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life,  was  a  serious  barrier  to  his  ad- 
vancement, he  applied  himself  for  a  year  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  his  profession. 

For  the  above  purpose,  Mr.  Peabody  retired  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  whose  varied  attainments  enabled 
him  to  impart  the  requisite  information,  and  whose  friendly 
counsels,  so  important  to  one  entering  upon  an  active 
career,  at  such  a  period,  might  be  depended  on  as  the  dic- 
tates of  a  high  moral  sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
benevolent  heart. 

While  thus  engaged  in  his  studies,  Mr.  Peabody  met 
with  a  manuscript  collection  of  maxims,  containing,  not 
only  sound  moral  rules,  but  those  of  courtesy  and  good- 
breeding,  as  well  as  the  results  of  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  worldly  affairs.  ,  He  was  struck  with  their 
value,  and  copied  them  into  a  small  book,  which  he  entitled 
his  "  Guide  through  Life,"  and  it  was  ever  his  custom  to 
apply  them,  when  occasion  offered,  in  advice  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  in  reference  to  his  own  conduct. 

The  month  of  August,  1778,  was  ushered  in  with  a  sum- 
mons for  the  militia  generally  to  join  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to  the  surprise 
and  capture  of  Newport,  then  in  possession  of  the  British 
army.  Mr.  Peabody  accompanied  the  Middleton  corps  as 
an  officer.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  disappointed  of  the  ex- 
pected co-operation  of  their  French  allies,  the  militia  im- 
mediately disbanded,  and  the  besieging  army,  reduced  to 
five  thousand  men,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  as  the  number 
of  the  enemy  intrenched  was  six  thousand.  "William  Orne, 
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of  Salem,  who  was  afterward  one  of  our  most  eminent, 
upright,  and  opulent  merchants,  also  served  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  completed  the  necessary  studies 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  made  a  voyage  to 
Gottenburg,  in  the  letter  of  marque  "Eambler."  He  next 
sailed  as  prize-master  in  the  privateer  "  Fishhawk,"  Capt. 
Foster,  who,  after  being  out  a  few  days,  laid  his  vessel 
alongside  of  a  large  ship,  which  proved  to  be  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  was  taken.  The  crew  was  sent  into  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  where,  on  board  a  prison-ship,  they  were 
well  treated.  They  established  a  school  among  themselves, 
and  all  went  on  harmoniously  until  the  crew  of  another  pri- 
vateer, belonging  to  Salem,  was  crowded  in  with  them, 
which  caused  the  mass  to  become  turbulent.  Fortunately, 
however,  they  were  soon  relieved  -by  exchange,  and  the 
Americans  were  landed  at  Boston. 

The  termination  of  this  cruise  so  disgusted  Mr.  Peabody 
with  privateering,  that  he  decided  to  pursue  it  no  further. 
He  next  embarked  in  the  letter  of  marque  "  Ranger," 
owned  by  Messrs.  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston,  Henry  Gard- 
ner, and  Ward  and  Chipman  of  Salem.  Thomas  Simmons 
was  commander,  Thomas  Perkins,  first  officer,  and  Mr. 
Peabody,  second.  They  left  Salem  in  the  winter  of  1781-2, 
with  a  cargo  of  salt,  which  they  disposed  of  at  Richmond, 
Yirginia,  and  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  they  loaded 
with  flour  for  Havana,  and  arrived  safe.  A  part  of  the 
cargo  being  from  the  plantation  of  General  Washington, 
was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards,  and,  what  was  unusual, 
they  received  it  at  the  marked  weight,  thus  showing  their 
confidence  in  the  brand.  The  "  Ranger"  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, and  after  receiving  on  board  another  cargo  of 
flour,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1782,  dropped  down  the  Poto- 
mac, to  near  its  mouth,  where,  encountering  head  winds, 
she  \vas  obliged  to  anchor,  and,  after  making  the  ordinary 
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arrangements  for  the  night,  the  officers  and  crew  retired 
to  their  berths. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  watch  ran  aft  for  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  and  announced  to  the  officers  the  unwelcome 
news  that  boats  were  making  for  the  ship.  Capt.  Simmons 
directed  Mr.  Peabody  not  to  let  them  come  alongside  ;  but 
they  both  rushed  up  the  companion-way,  and  as  they 
reached  the  deck,  received  a  discharge  of  musketry,  by 
which  Capt.  Simmons  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  entirely 
disabled  from  further  action.  Mr.  Peabody,  having  no  time 
to  dress  himself,  ran  forward  in  Iris  night-clothes,  calling 
on  the  crew  to  seize  the  boarding-pikes,  and  grasping  one 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Kent,  armed  in  the 
like  manner,  sprang  to  the  bows,  where  they  had  a  fierce 
encounter  with  several  of  the  enemy  already  on  the  gun- 
wale. The  crew,  having  armed  themselves,  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  another  boat  came 
alongside  and  began  a  heavy  fire  on  the  other  quarter. 
The  first  officer  being  employed  at  the  magazine  in  pro- 
curing ammunition  for  those  who  were  armed  with  mus- 
kets, the  command  of  the  deck  devolved  on  Mr.  Peabody, 
who,  wearing  a  white  shirt,  was  a  conspicuous  mark,  even 
in  a  dark  night.  He  now  ordered  cold  shot  to  be  thrown 
into  the  boats,  and  it  was  done  with  such  effect  that  one  of 
them  gave  way ;  both  had  been  grappled  to  the  "  Banger" 
before  receiving  any  damage.  Perceiving  the  advantage 
thus  obtained,  he  applied  his  entire  force  to  the  other  boat, 
and  cheering  his  men  with  the  cry  of  "  we  have  sunk  one, 
my  boys,  now  let  us  sink  the  other."  The  responding 
cheers  of  the  crew  so  alarmed  the  assailants,  that  they 
dropped  astern,  and  both  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  When  the  confusion  was  over,  one  of  the  crew 
only  was  found  to  be  dead,,  and  three  wounded.  Capt. 
Simmons's  wound  was  severe,  and  disabled  him  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Peabody  was  not  aware,  during  the  action,  that 
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he  had  received  any  wounds ;  but,  when  the  excitement 
subsided,  he  found  his  arms  stiff,  and  a  ball  lodged  in  his 
left  wrist,  that  the  bone  of  his  right  elbow  was  laid  bare, 
and  a  ball  had  grazed  his  left  shoulder.  At  daylight  a 
club  of  hair  was  discovered  on  deck,  which  proved  to  be 
his,  it  having  been  shot  off  close  to  his  head,  as  if  clipped 
by  a  barber.  We  well  remember  one  of  the  crew  who  had 
cut  off  the  hand  of  an  assailant,  which  was  raised  over  the 
bulwark,  armed  with  a  pistol,  and  aimed  at  Mr.  Peabody ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  he  continued  for  life  a  pensioner  on 
the  bounty  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Peabody's  escape  from  death, 
in  this  action,  appears  to  have  been  almost  miraculous. 

The  "  Ranger"  was  armed  with  seven  guns,  and  the  crew 
comprised  but  twenty,  while  the  barges  of  the  enemy  con- 
tained sixty  men.  From  information  obtained,  the  latter 
lost  fifteen  killed,  and  had  thirty-eight  wounded.  The  as- 
sailants proved  to  be  a  baud  of  tories,  with  which  the  bay 
had  for  some  time  been  infested,  commanded  by  two  of 
their  noted  characters,  Barret  and  Anderson,  who  had  a 
rendezvous  at  St.  George's  Island,  near  tlie  anchorage  of 
the  "  Hanger."  They  had  a  few  days  before  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  brig  of  ten  guns  and  thirty  men. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  return  with  the  vessel  to  Alex- 
andria for  the  purpose  of  refitting  ;  where  the  action  was 
pronounced  as  desperate  as  any  upon  the  records  of  naval 
warfare.  In  admiration  of  the  valor  displayed  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  boarding-pike,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and 
bearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  presented  by  the  mer- 
chanta  of  that  borough.  This  happy  memorial  of  gallant 
conduct  remains  a  treasured  relic  with  Mr.  Peabody's  heirs. 

Mr.  Perkins  now  took  command  of  the  "  Hanger,"  and 
Mr.  Peabody  became  first  officer.  Capt.  Simmons  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound  to  resume  his  post  on 
the  succeeding  voyage,  and  Mr.  Peabody  was  retained  as 
first  officer.  On  their  return  from  Curagoa  they  were 
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chased  for  thirty-six  hours  by  a  man-of-war,  and  finally 
escaped  into  Havana,  whence  they  returned  to  Salem. 

Peace  having  now  taken  place,  commercial  activity 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  Peabody  was  promoted  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Gardner,  of  Salem,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  accompanied  him  as  chief  mate.  This  companion 
in  war  was  afterward  long  his  associate  in  business  at 
Salem,  and  amassed  also  a  very  large  fortune,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  his  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Pingree,  who 
rank  among  our  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants. 

His  next  voyage  was  to  St.  Martin's,  thence  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  was  severely  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  his 
life  despaired  of.  He  suffered  great  agony,  and  was  so 
swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  see,  but,  retaining  his  faculties, 
heard  the  discouraging  remarks  of  those  around.  He  at- 
tributed his  recovery  to  a  sea-captain,  who  administered  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Peabody  having  now  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  a  vessel,  selected  the  schooner 
"  Three  Friends,"  and  commanded  her  himself.  His  voy- 
ages were  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe ;  he  was  almost 
constantly  at  sea  for  several  years,  and  never  failed  to  note 
whatever  information  he  obtained,  that  might  prove  useful 
in  the  more  extensive  future  operations  toward  which  lie 
pressed  with  a  laudable  zeal. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  peace  of  '83  imparted 
a  new  impulse  to  trade,  which,  however,  was  soon  after 
jeoparded  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  States  on  the  sea- 
board, whose  contending  efforts  paralyzed  for  a  time  its 
successful  prosecution.  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  desirous 
of  monopoly,  and  affecting  to  fear  that  the  capital  of  her 
neighbors  would  deprive  her  of  a  fair  proportion  of  trade, 
permitted  the  importation  of  all  goods  free  of  duty.  This 
measure,  so  injurious  in  its  bearing  on  the  larger  States, 
which  relied  upon  impost  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
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ments,  was  met  by  retaliation.  Massachusetts  passed  a 
navigation  act,  requiring  duties  to  be  paid  only  on  goods 
imported  on  foreign  account,  and  tunnage  only  on  foreign 
vessels. 

Our  Union,  which  had  barely  been  maintained  by  the 
stimulus  of  war,  now  became  as  a  rope  of  sand.  The  limit- 
ed powers  of  the  old  confederation,  together  with  its  tardi- 
ness of  action,  rendered  it  utterly  inefficient  as  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  conflicting  measures  of  some  of  the  parties 
to  it,  now  threatened  its  speedy  dissolution. 

These  gloomy  forebodings  impelled  extraordinary  exer- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  .blessings  achieved  at  no  com- 
mon cost.  Correspondences  were  entered  into  by  George 
Cabot  and  others,  with  our  patriotic  fathers,  respecting' the 
establishment  of  a  national  government  upon  a  more  ener- 
getic and  stable  footing,  under  which  the  interests  of  com- 
merce might  receive  a  proper  care.  And  Benjamin  Good- 
hue  (another  educated  Salem  merchant,  who  afterward 
filled  with  credit  seats  in  both  of  the  legislative  halls  of  the 
nation),  obtained  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  other  sources,  the  best  available 
light  on  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe,  thereby  becom- 
ing qualified  for  a  task  which  himself  and  others  were  soon 
called  upon  to  perform. 

After  two*  ineffectual  attempts,  a  convention  was  formed, 
which,  in  1788,  framed  the  federal  constitution. 

The  first  duty  which  presented  itself  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  government  in  New  York,  was  the  creation 
of  a  revenue  for  its  support ;  and  a  tariff  on  imports  being 
by  all  considered  the  least  onerous  mode  of  taxation,  a 


*  As  a  delegate  to  the  first,  Mr.  Goodhue  was  appointed  by  a  resolution  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  July  4th,  1784.  And  also  as  delegate  to 
the  second,  in  company  with  Caleb  Davis,  Tristain  Dalton,  and  John  Coffin,  by 
a  like  resolution,  passed  by  the  same  body,  in  accordance  with  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  March  21,  1786. 
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commercial  code  was  framed,  under  the  guidance  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  Mr.  Good- 
hue,*  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  (a  merchant  member  from  Phila- 
delphia), and  others,  which,  with  some  modification,  still 
remains  the  -law  of  the  land ;  a  proud  testimonial  of  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  in  no  point  of  view  so  apparent  as  in  a  commercial 
one.  Chaos  gave  place  to  order ;  clouds  which  had  over- 
shadowed us,  were  succeeded  by  the  most  cheering  pros- 
pects ;  internal  and  foreign  .trade,  so  long  paralyzed,  now 
received  an  impetus  before  unknown  ;  and  enterprise  every- 
where, for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  crowned  with  success 
unexampled  at  any  period  of  commercial  history. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  personally  retired  from  the  ocean 
in  1791,  except  for  a  single  trip  as  passenger  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  now  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Smith,  of  Mid- 
dleton,  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  friend  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  indebted  for  his  mental  and  moral  training  in 
youth,  and  for  the  moulding  of  his  religious  and  political 
principles  in  manhood,  and  whose  name  he  ever  mentioned 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  represented 
him  as  exercising  unbounded  influence  in  his  sphere  of 
action,  and  as  possessing  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  with 
whom  he  associated.  This  blessing  he  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy ;  death  separated  them  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years.  In  1795  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection 
with  Elizabeth,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  it  was  their  hap- 
piness to  pass  nearly  half  a  century  together,  in  almost  un- 
alloyed prosperity. 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Benjamin  Goodliue,  dated 
June  30,  1791 : — "  It  must  have  given  you  pleasure  to  learn  how  much  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  measures  under  it,  in  which  you  have 
had  so  considerable  an  agency,  have  contributed  to  raise  this  country  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe.  The  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  opinion  of 
that  part  of  the  world  respecting  the  United  States  is  almost  wonderful." 
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Mr.  Peabody  did  not  fail  to  derive  every  advantage 
which  commerce  yielded  under  the  fostering  hand  of  gov- 
ernment, at  that  time  so  liberally  extended  ;  and,  by  honor- 
able competition,  soon  rose  to  wealth  and  influence.  He 
continued  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ships 
with  his  accruing  means,  until  they  floated  in  every  sea. 
To  particularize  his  very  numerous  enterprises  during  the 
threescore  years  he  was  a  shipowner,  would  be  monoto- 
nous ;  and  the  classifying  and  illustrating  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  which  he  successively  embraced,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  our  own  coast,  and  ending  only  with 
the  farthest  Indies,  would  occupy  a  space  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  article  for  this  work,  without  affording  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  any  but  the  most  curious  admirer  of 
detail.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  enumerate  important 
statistics  relating  to  a  business,  the  magnitude  of  which  has 
seldom,  for  so  long  a  period,  been  conducted  by  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  Peabody  built  and  owned  eighty-three  ships,  which, 
in  every  instance,  he  freighted  himself;  and  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  them  he  shipped,  at  different  times,  upward  of  seven 
thousand  seamen.  Since  the  year  1811,  he  had  advanced 
thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  shipmaster,  who  entered  his  em- 
ploy as  boys.  He  had  performed  by  these  vessels  the  fol- 
lowing voyages,  viz. :  to  Calcutta,  38  ;  Canton,  17 ;  Su- 
matra, 32;  St.  Petersburg,  47;  other  ports  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  1 0 ;  the  Mediterranean,  20,  before  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  following  letter  in  relation  to  his  business  with  the 
Mediterranean,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"FixcnviLLE  (Conn.),  3d  July,  1845. 

"  DEAK  SIR  : — Absence  has  prevented  my  earlier  coming 
into  possession,  and  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  20th  ultimo,  by  which  I  am  most 
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happy  to  learn  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  memoir  of  our  late  venerated  friend,  Joseph  Peabody. 
You  ask  me  to  enlighten  you  on  the  subject  of  his  business 
with  the  Mediterranean ;  most  of  which,  you  think,  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  my  house  at  Marseilles.  I 
believe,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  occasional  consignments 
to  other  ports,  this  was  the  case,  from  the  first  opening  of 
our  trade  with  that  sea,  after  the  peace  of  1814,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  at  this  remote  period,  without 
any  documents  or  memoranda  whatever  from  the  books  of 
Fitch,  Brothers  &  Co.,  to  give  you  any  thing  bordering  on 
a  correct  or  detailed  statement  of  his  immense  business 
transactions  with  the  port  of  Marseilles  alone  during  this 
long  interval.  The  estimate  would  probably  far  surpass 
any  amount  I  would  venture  to  name  ;  for  his  business  not 
only  consisted  in  inward  cargoes,  of  great  value,  but  most 
of  his  ships  took  full  return  cargoes,  destined  principally  to 
other  foreign  ports — thus  doubling  the  amount,  and  further 
extending  his  services  and  usefulness,  I  might  almost  say, 
throughout  the  whole  commercial  world  ;  for,  I  venture  the 
assertion,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  most  important  ports, 
in  either  hemisphere,  where  his  name,  and  the  signal  of  his 
ships,  were  not  as  well  known  as  they  were  at  home. 

"  You  are  well  aware  of  his  laconic  instructions  in  rela- 
tion to  business  affairs.  Those  to  my  house  were  always 
condensed  in  a  few  lines,  giving  carte  llanche  to  use  our 
best  judgment  in  the  promotion  of  his  interest;  and,  al- 
though the  amount  of  many  millions  passed  through  our 
hands,  nof  a  single  dollar  was  ever  drawn  for  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  although,  of  course,  tendered  on  all  occasions.  He 
always  appeared  to  show  the  most  anxious  desire  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  that  he  alone  had  been  the  recipient  of 
favors. 

"  His  friendship  and  confidence  I  prized  above   every 
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thing.  His  superior  as  a  merchant,  or  equal  as  a  man,  I 
have  never  known ;  and  am  satisfied  that  mine  is  not  an 
over-estimate  of  his  character — for,  in  conversation  with 
his  townsman,  the  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  whom  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  age,  he  said,  from  an 
acquaintance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he  had  not 
known  one  of  more  inflexible  integrity  or  unerring  judg- 
ment. 

"  Kespectfully  and  truly  yours,  A:  FITCH." 

The  voyages  performed  by  his  vessels  to  the  "West  Indies, 
Spanish  Main,  and  along  our  wide  extended  coast,  are  un- 
numbered. He  had  also  for  several  years  a  large  interest 
in  a  north  west- coast  trading  and  navigation  company. 

The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  these  extensive  con- 
cerns contributed  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  Salem, 
which  he  made  the  home  of  all  his  operations,  and  where 
the  aggregate  of  his  annual  State,  county,  and  city  taxes 
paid  into  the  treasury  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  built  and  equipped  his  ships  there, 
and  it  was  there  they  always  returned  with  their  cargoes, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  coasting  vessels  among  the  greater 
markets.  Outward  cargoes  were  procured  in  these  mar- 
kets and  transported  coastwise  for  transhipment  at  Salem. 
This  course,  while  it  gave  constant  employment  to  a  very- 
great  number  of  his  townsmen,  was  not  at  all  times  condu- 
cive to  his  pecuniary  interest,  and  therefore  could  only 
have  been  prompted  by  the  benevolent  desire  of  affording 
them  a  remunerating  occupation. 

From  his  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial 
schemes,  many  supposed  he  had  one  of  those  iron  wills 
which  naturally  impelled  him  to  push  forward  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  and  regardless  of  consequences  ;  whereas,  he  was 
in  truth  uncommonly  cautious  ;  seldom  yielding  to  his  first 
impressions,  or,  at  least,  not  until  they  were  duly  con- 
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sidered ;  but  having  once  decided  upon  his  course,  he 
made  it  a  duty  never  to  swerve,  but  for  the  strongest 
reasons. 

After  his  dissolution  of  copartnership  with  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Peabody  associated  with  him  Mr.  Gideon  Tucker,  upon 
whose  ample  qualifications  he  relied  for  a  long  term  of 
years  for  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  otherwise 
supervising  the  business,  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  extended  ;  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer, 
among  others,  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his  example,  and 
of  the  advice  and  counsel  it  wa"s  his  happiness  to  impart. 

The  complicated  concerns  of  these  varied  enterprises 
were  conducted  without  effort,  as  system  pervaded  every 
department ;  and  by  such  prudence  and  foresight  were  his 
arrangements  characterized,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Peabody  could  not,  at  a  day's  notice,  by  the  dis- 
position of  stocks  and  merchandise  on  hand,  liquidate  all 
his  indebtedness. 

Although  engaged  in  active  business  for  more  than  three- 
score years,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  con- 
nected with  thousands  of  agents  of  all  descriptions,  yet  so 
maturely  were  his  contracts  considered,  so  respectful  was 
he  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  so  much  more  did  he  prefer 
to  submit  to  slight  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  to  hazard  his 
peace  of  mind,  that  he  was  never  involved  in  litigation  or 
controversies. 

Conscious  of  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers,  and  of 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  what  concerned  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  Mr.  Peabody  manifested  a  diffidence  rarely 
observed  in  one  so  pre-eminently  successful ;  and  scrupu- 
lously avoided  delivering  his  thoughts  upon  subjects  to 
which  he  had  not  particularly  directed  his  attention. 

Public  station  offered  no  charms  for  him  ;  although  often 
urged,  he  never  but  once  could  be  induced  to  serve  even  in 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when 
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liis  popularity  insured  the  election  of  the  whole  ticket, 
thereby  securing  the  passage  of  a  conservative  measure  of 
some  moment. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Peabody  adhered  to  the  policy, 
and  yielded  a  -hearty  co-operation  to  all  the  measures  of 
the  administration  of  Washington.  He  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  any  deviation  from  the  course  pursued  (from 
which  so  great  good  had  resulted),  and  which  was  so  for- 
cibly traced  on  the  chart  which  that  pre-eminent  statesman 
and  patriot  left  for  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state  on 
leaving  the  command,  would  inevitably  lead  to  ruin. 

He  never  listened  to  the  professions,  nor  was  lured  by 
the  sophistry  of  the  democratic  clubs,  whose  labors,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  "gave  the  first  rude  shock  to 
the  best  fabric  of  human  government  and  happiness  ever 
presented  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind ;"  nor  did  he 
favor  the  policy  of  non-importation,  non-intercourse,  or 
embargo. 

He  felt,  in  common  with  many  among  the  most  exalted 
class  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  "  decrees"  of  France  and 
the  "  orders"  of  England  should  have  been  resisted  at  the 
outset,  or,  after  protesting,  we  should  have  waited  until 
peace,  when  we  might,  as  in  other  instances  we  have,  ob- 
tained a  just  remuneration  for  all  losses  sustained. 

Enjoying,  as  our  merchants  then  did,  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  their  profits  could  well  afford  the  increased 
rates  of  premium  demanded  by  the  underwriters.  By 
abandoning  the  ocean,  millions,  otherwise  within  their 
reach,  were  forever  lost  to  the  country. 

The  throwing  of  our  weight  into  the  scale  of  "  the  de- 
stroyer of  human  liberty,"  met  with  his  utter  and  unquali- 
fied reprobation. 

No  one  ever  discovered  greater  discernment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  agents,  than  Mr.  Peabody  ;  and,  as  his  business  was 
an  object  of  consequence,  it  imparted  character  to  such  as 
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obtained  it.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  were 
Fitch,  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  also  long  and  honorably  served 
the  United  States  as  navy  agents  for  the  Mediterranean — 
and,  although  slandered  and  superseded  by  the  late  admin- 
istration, tardy  justice  has  been  rendered  them  by  the 
present. 

To  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  by  the  head  of  that 
house  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Peabody,  on  his  decease,  a  son 
of  the  latter  thus  replied :  "  For  you,  my  father  felt  the 
highest  regard,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  during  his  long  life,  for  whom  I  have  heard 
him  express  a  deeper  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  enabled  to  give  such  a  direction  to  a  portion 
of  it  as  to  place  the  same  under  your  care ;  and  he  has 
often  said  that  your  unceasing  attention  and  admirable 
management  placed  him  under  the  greatest  obligation." 

Mr.  Peabody's  transactions  were  also  very  extensive  with 
Mr.  Williams,  the  American  banker  of  London,  by  whose 
failure  he  lost  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Yet,  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill-will,  when  that  gen- 
tleman returned  to  Salem,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
Mr.  Peabody,  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  crossed  the 
street,  and,  with  an  extended  hand,  welcomed  him  to  his 
native  city. 

On  the  return  of  Joseph  Augustus,  Mr.  Peabody's  eldest 
son,  from  foreign  travel,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  with 
alacrity  engaged  in  commerce  as  a  partner  of  his  father, 
and  was  actuated  in  no  small  degree  by  his  spirit.  His 
father  soon  leaned  upon  him,  not  the  less  as  a  prop  of  his 
declining  years,  than  as  the  future  support  of  the  business, 
which,  under  these  favorable  auspices,  he  trusted  would 
continue  to  shed  its  blessings  upon  the  community  long 
after  he  should  cease  to  direct  it.  The  realization  of  these 
pleasing  anticipations  was  not  permitted.  After  a  few 
short  years,  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of  divine  wisdom,  in 
25 
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the  midst  of  life  and  usefulness,  the  high  and  honorable 
course  of  this  estimable  son  was  closed  forever. 

He  had  graduated,  with  honor,  at  Harvard  University, 
in  1816,  and  was  endeared  by  many  virtues  (which  ever 
recur  in  the  recollection  of  him)  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
bereaved  friends. 

Buoyed  up  by  that  religious  principle  which  strongly 
marked  his  character,  Mr.  Peabody  submitted,  without  a 
murmur,  to  the  sad  decree.  He  continued  his  enterprises 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  with  various  success,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  and  solely  with  the  desire  of  affording 
employment  to  such  as  relied  upon  his  operations  for  their 
support. 

His  life  may  be  considered  of  much  more  advantage  to 
the  community  than  that  of  many  whose  names  are  em- 
blazoned in  our  annals  merely  from  their  connection  with 
public  events  ;  for  very  few,  at  the  end  of  their  career,  can 
point  to  so  much  positive  good  effected  by  unaided  personal 
efforts. 

Mr.  Peabody  closed  his  invaluable  life,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, on  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  have  survived 
him.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  commanding,  with  a  car- 
riage dignified,  yet  blended  with  singular  modesty.  From 
his  reserve,  few  had  an  opportunity  justly  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  his  intellect,  or  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
his  sentiments.  The  lofty  tone  of  the  latter,  and  his  digni- 
fied character,  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  for 
a  long  period,  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  him.  We 
have  never  known  an  individual  who,  in  daily  life,  so  uni- 
formly preserved  an  entire  self-respect,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  courteous  and  yielding  to  his  friends. 

His  temper  was  hasty,  but  he  was  never  known  to  utter 
a  word  in  anger  which  he  was  obliged,  in  the  cool  moments 
of  reflection,  to  recall  with  regret ;  or  to  compromise  him- 
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self,  at  such  moments,  in  any  way  to  lessen  his  own  self- 
respect,  or  that  of  others.  • 

Possessing,  naturally,  the  keenest  sensibility,  great  moral 
efforts  alone  sustained  him  on  various  occasions,  when 
others,  whose  habits  of  self-control  were  less  firmly  fixed, 
would  have  succumbed. 

Decision,  firmness,  prudence,  and  perseverance  were  fully 
exemplified  in  his  character.  To  great  discernment  in 
matters  of  business  (in  which  he  was  seldom  deceived  by 
appearances),  to  him  was  given,  also,  an  almost  intuitive 
foresight.  ~No  general  ever  possessed  a  more  ready  eye — 
could  better  plan  his  enterprises,  or  calculate  the  chances 
of  success  or  defeat. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  for  many  years  a  communicant  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  no  one  more  implicitly  obeyed  its 
injunctions,  or  paid  a  more  becoming  deference  to  its  ordi- 
nances. His  religious  sentiment  was  deep  and  practical ; 
he  left,  however,  to  others  the  discussion  of  doctrines,  and 
was  firm  in  the-  belief  that 

"  He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects,  yet 
shrunk  from  any  ostentatious  display  of  his  charities.  His 
chief  aim  in  assisting  others  appeared  to  be  that  of  placing 
them  in  situations  where,  by  personal  exertion,  they  could 
advance  their  own  interests.  "Well  knowing  that  obligation 
is  frequently  so  onerous  as  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  which 
ought  to  be  felt  for  benefits  received,  his  charities  were 
often  indirect.  His  habit  of  early  rising,  in  connection 
with  the  order  which  prevailed  over  all  his  affairs,  afforded 
him  much  leisure,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  family, 
in  the  seclusion  of  which  his  own  affectionate  kindness  was 
reciprocated  by  love  and  veneration. 

To  a  generous  hospitality,  which  he  at  all  times  extended, 
Mr.  Peabody  added  liberal  entertainments  on  all  suitable 
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occasions.  His  associates  were  of  the  highest  character. 
An  unbroken  intimacy  of  many  years  existed  between  him 
and  William  Prescott,  whose  long,  distinguished,  and  useful 
life,  soon  after  his  own,  was  also  closed  without  a  reproach. 
Another  much-valued  friend  was  the  late  Timothy  Flint, 
the  early  and  elegant  historian  of  the  West,  who  inscribed 
his  last  work  to  Mr.  Peabody ;  and  as  this  grateful  tribute 
to  a  benefactor  is  so  expressive  of  their  long-cherished  inti- 
macy, we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  close 
our  article  with  a  transcript  of  it : 

"  I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your  name, 
because  I  wished  to  prove  that,  much  as  I  have  wandered, 
my  heart  and  affections  have  still  had  their  stationary 
points.  It  is  my  pride  to  hope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  I  have  passed,  that  the  friends  of  my  youth 
will  be  those  of  my  age.  Years,  in  their  flight,  will  never 
shed  the  mildew  of  oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have 
marked  every  period  of  my  intercourse  with  you.  Those 
kindnesses  are  alike  associated  with  the  remembrances  of 
scenes  that  have  passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  dis- 
tant regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  you  it  is  owing 
that  I  ever  appeared  before  the  public.  I  know  not  if  the 
public  will  thank  you,  or  if  it  ought.  I  feel  that  I,  at  least, 
ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and  munificence  of  the 
motive.  While  your  keels  plow  every  sea,  bringing  home 
rich  harvests  of  commerce,  I  have  always  known  you  the 
earnest  and  consistent  friend  of  the  sacred  soil  and  the 
plow.  This  acquaintance  with  your  predilections,  appar- 
ently so  foreign  from  those  which  have  governed  your  pur- 
suits in  life,  has  added  an  inducement  to  inscribe  to  you  a 
book  which  treats  upon  a  country  almost  solely  agricultu- 
ral, and  naturally  richer  in  resources  of  that  class,  as  I 
deem,  than  any  other.  In  doing  this,  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  affectionate  prayers,  that  the  repose  of  your 
age,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  may  be  as  long  and 
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as  happy  as  your    past    life    has    been    honorable    and 
useful." 

Had  Mr.  Flint  survived,  and  become  the  biographer  of 
his  friend,  so  happily  would  he  have  illustrated  his  life,  as 
to  have  rendered  superfluous  this  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch. 

Vixere  fortes        *        *        * 

Multi :  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 

Urguentur  ignotique  long& 

Nocte,  careut  quia  vate  sacro.  HOB. 


JACOB  LORILLARD. 

JACOB  LORILLAED,  who,  on  his  father's  side,  was  of 
French,  and  on  his  mother's,  of  German  descent,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1774.  He  appears  to  have 
commenced  life  without  the  advantages  even  of  an  ordinary 
education,  and  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  self- 
taught  and  self-made  ;  but  at  a  very  early  period  he  ex- 
hibited that  energy  of  character  and  firmness  of  purpose 
which  marked  every  stage  of  his  subsequent  course,  and 
struggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path.  At  the  usual  age,  he  was  indentured  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  tobacconist,  the  business  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent.  In  a  situation  so  unfavorable  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  he  nevertheless  attempted  it,  and 
after  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  day,  instead  of  seek- 
ing recreation  and  repose,  he  passed  his  evenings  in  the 
patient  study  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
usually  learned  in  childhood.  But  when  he  had,  in  some 
degree,  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  imperfect  education, 
and  acquired  what  was  essential  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  his  calling  in  life,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  measure 
of  improvement.  He  mastered,  in  the  same  way,  the 
French  language,  as  he  afterward  did  the  German,  en- 
deared to  him,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
descent,  and  thus  obtained  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  his  own.  His  active  and  aspiring  mind  still 
aimed  at  something  higher,  and  the  way  in  which  he  grati- 
fied his  love  of  general  reading.  wras  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
industry  and  ambition.  At  the  close  of  his  wearisome 
days,  he  would  engage  at  night  in  a  fresh  occupation  at  the 
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establishment  of  his  brothers,  for  which  he  received  a  suit- 
able, though  trifling  compensation  ;  and  when  these  hard- 
earned  gains  had  sufficiently  accumulated,  they  were  uni- 
formly spent  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which,  procured 
with  so  much  difficulty,  were  read  with  profit  and  delight. 
Many  of  these  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and, 
as  memorials  of  his  patient  industry  and  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral views,  may  well  be  regarded  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  modesty  of  his  nature,  and  the  diffidence  he  felt  in 
these  private  acquisitions,  prevented  even  many  of  his 
friends  from  knowing  the  extent  to  which  his  reading  was 
carried.  But  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  passion  with  him, 
and  that,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  or  the  fatigues  of  a 
journey,  he  was  never  so  weary  as  not  to  find  it  a  recrea- 
tion and  solace ;  and  in  order  to  indulge  it  with  an  entire 
freedom  from  interruption  and  care,  it  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite plans  to  withdraw  from  business  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  obtained  a  moderate  competency,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  retirement.  But  his  relations 
with  the  world,  which  had  branched  out  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, and  the  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme  till  his  life  itself  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  even  then  this  day  dream  was  dissolved ; 
for  perplexities  and  cares  broke  in  upon  his  repose,  and 
left  him  no  prospect  of  rest  but  that  which  remaineth  to 
the  people  of  God. 

He  entered  upon  business  with  a  capital  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  increased  by  a  loan  from  his  brothers  of  double 
that  amount ;  and  from  ,the  skill,  the  foresight,  and  the 
diligence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  from  some  ad- 
ventitious advantages,  his  own  part  of  it  was  eventually 
multiplied  more  than  a  thousand-fold.  The  foundation  of 
his  prosperity  was  undoubtedly  laid  in  his  moral  worth. 
His  untiring  industry,  his  uniform  caution  and  constant 
vigilance,  his  purity  of  mind,  which  influenced  all  his  aver- 
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sions  and  desires,  his  thoughts  and  actions,  his  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  which  was  never  impeached  nor  questioned 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  his  firmness  and  perse- 
verance in  carrying  through  the  schemes  which  he  had 
prudently  devised  and  carefully  matured — all  these  things 
were  calculated  to  inspire  a  general  confidence  in  him 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  further  his  welfare  and 
success. 

But  there  was  one  other  cause  of  his  wealth  to  which  he 
himself  occasionally  referred.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  of 
his,  and  well  worthy  of  note,  that  his  prosperity  arose  from 
not  having  made  haste  to  be  rich.  Simple  in  all  his  tastes 
and  habits,  well  regulated  in  his  affections  and  appetites,  • 
free  from  vanity,  ostentation,  and  pride,  he  had  no  extrava- 
gant desires  either  to  urge  him  on  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth,  or  to  make  him  squander,  in  prodigality,  the  fruits 
of  iniquity  and  fraud.  Instead,  therefore,  of  unduly  ex- 
tending his  business,  and  in  haste  to  enrich  himself,  being 
careless  about  the  interests  and  claims  of  others ;  instead  of 
running  out  into  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  which  are  so 
tempting  to  the  cupidity  of  men,  and  staking  the  laborious 
acquisitions  of  a  life  upon  the  chances  of  a  day,  he  was 
contented  to  follow  the  prudent  methods  of  better  times,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  to  keep  inno- 
cency,  and  take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right  in  regard 
to  his  neighbor,  and  to  insure  himself  peace  at  the  last. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  profits  of  his  business  were  not 
needed  for  the  enlargement  of  his  capital,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  investing  them  in  real  estate,  selected  very  often  in 
obscure  and  retired  places,  which  would  be  unattractive  to 
the  speculator,  and  with  greater  regard  to  the  security  of 
the  property  than  the  immediate  prospect  of  gain.  But,  in 
most  cases,  this  very  moderation  and  prudence  turned  to  a 
better  account  than  the  grasping  calculations  of  avarice 
itself— his  own  possessions  increasing  in  value,  securely  and 
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steadily,  while  those  of  others  were  often  swept  away  by 
their  extravagance  and  folly: 

The  sagacity,  foresight,  and  diligence,  with  which  he 
managed  his  affairs,  and  the  fair  and  honorable  means  by 
which  he  acquired  his  riches,  would  have  been  less  worthy 
of  admiration,  had  they  not  also  been  accompanied  by  lib- 
eral views  and  benevolent  designs.  His  wealth,  his  influ- 
ence and  talents,  were  all  directed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  his  stewardship,  and  the  kind  impulses  of  his  heart 
urged  him  on  to  the  cheerful  performance  of  his  duty. 

He  took  a  particular  delight  in  countenancing,  in  helping 
and  advising  young  men  of  merit  in  the  outset  of  life.  He 
was  quick  in  penetrating  into  the  character  of  those  around 
him,  and  nice  in  his  observation  of  their  course  ;  and  when, 
from  their  industry,  their  prudence,  and  capacity,  he  saw 
fit  to  select  them  for  the  exercise  of  his  favor,  he  was  inflex- 
ible in  his  attachment  to  them,  and  unfailing  in  his  kind- 
ness. The  details,  received  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
from  one  who  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  revered  him  as  a 
father,  and  whose  heart  was  poured  out  like  water  on  the 
news  of  his  death,  represented  him  in  a  light  so  amiable,  so 
confiding,  so  overflowing  in  generosity  and  kindness,  that 
no  one  could  hear  them  without  admiration  and  emotion. 
And  this,  it  was  remarked,  was  only  an  instance  of  that 
favor  and  goodness  of  which  many  besides  him  had  been 
partakers. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  exercise  of  his  benevolent 
feelings  toward  young  beginners,  who  were  needy  and 
friendless,  wa$  peculiarly  interesting.  When  a  director  of 
that  institution,  of  which  he  was  twice  the  president,  he 
would  frequently  take  a  parcel  of  the  small  notes  which 
were  offered  for  discount  by  poor  mechanics,  who  were 
obscure  and  unknown,  and  which,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  would  have  been  rejected,  and  make  diligent  inquiry, 
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in  person,  as  to  their  character  and  standing ;  and  if  he 
found  that,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
bank,  he  could  commend  them  to  favor  and  confidence,  he 
felt  that  he  was  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  his  pains. 

On  one  occasion,  a  person  whose  note  had  been  refused 
where  it  was  offered  for  discount,  and  who,  it  appears,  had 
no  peculiar  claims  on  his  kindness  and  influence,  though 
possessing  his  confidence,  called  on  him  for  a  line  of  recom- 
mendation, which  would  be  sure  to  procure  the  desired  ac- 
commodation. He  at  once,  as  it  seemed,  complied  with 
the  desired  request ;  instead  of  being  a  line  of  recommen- 
dation, however,  it  was  afterward  discovered  to.be  a  note 
of  Mr.  Lorillard  for  the  amount  which  was  needed.  The 
person  immediately  returned,  and  pointed  out  the  mistake  ; 
never  mind,  said  Mr.  Lorillard,  if  they  will  not  discount 
your  note,  see  whether  they  will  not  mine. 

Another  instance  is  related  of  his  kind  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  others.  He  was  appointed  an  executor  to 
an  estate  in  which  the  widow  had  a  life-interest,  but  where 
each  of  the  children  was  to  receive  a  thousand  dollars  on 
coming  to  age.  "When,  in  the  first  case,  this  period  had 
arrived,  one  of  the  sons  called  on  him  for  the  amount  of 
this  bequest;  and  what,  he  said,  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it? 
To  purchase  stock  with  it  in  a  particular  bank.  At  what 
is  it  now  selling?  A  hundred  and  ten.  Have  you  any 
objections  to  leave  the  money  with  me  on  interest  till  the 
1st  of  May,  and  then  I  will  let  you  have  the  stock  at  the 
same  rate  ?  In  the  mean  time,  it  fell,  as  he  anticipated,  to 
eighty-four.  When  this  change  took  place,  the  young  man 
was  greatly  depressed.  He  called  at  the  time  appointed  to 
fulfill  the  engagement.  The  stock  is  ready  for  you,  Mr. 
Lorillard  playfully  remarked  ;  however,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
will  release  you  from  the  contract,  and  the  money  may 
remain  where  it  is.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
young  man  left  him  grateful  and  rejoicing. 
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But  there  is  one  noble  act  of  generosity  and  kindness 
which  stands  out  so  prominently,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
so  creditable  both  to  the  agent  and  object,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  notice  of  it  will  not  be.  deemed  a  violation  of  delicacy. 
One  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  youth,  and  the 
friend  of  his  age,  and  who,  like  him,  had  been  blessed  with 
prosperity  and  honor,  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  calamity 
and  threatened  with  ruin.  When  he  received  the  news,  he 
was  affected  even  to  tears.  This  shall  not  be,  said  he  ;  if  I 
can  sustain  him,  I  will  mortgage  my  property  first;  and  he 
did  so.  He  immediately  assumed  all  the  debts  of  his  friend 
to  a  particular  institution,  which  were  heavy.  When  credi- 
tors, knowing  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  them, 
crowded  around  him  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  rumored  failure,  he  simply  replied,  "  Bring  me  the 
notes  which  are  due  to  you,  and  on  the  usual  guarantee  I 
will  pay  them."  He  did  do  it,  to  a  large  amount ;  and  by 
the  aid  which  he  rendered,  and  the  confidence  he  inspired, 
he  not  only  sustained  and  re-established  his  friend,  but  the 
whole  profits  of  the  operation  for  the  risk  which  he  incurred 
were  entirely  devoted  to  charity. 

These  are  not  merely  a  few  solitary  instances  of  kindness 
scattered  throughout  a  long  tract  of  time,  but  an  illustration 
of  the  habits  of  his  life.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  that 
numerous  class,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  business 
with  him,  who  have  not  some  personal  and  grateful  recol- 
lection of  it,  a  striking  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  when  he  partially  withdrew 
from  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  retired  to  his  retreat  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  The  whole  fraternity  spon- 
taneously met  to  express,  in  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
manner,  their  sense  of  his  kindness  and  worth,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  beautiful  memorial  of  their  attachment  and 
respect. 

His  benevolence  was  not,  however,  confined  to  a  narrow 
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channel,  but  was  as  expansive  as  the  misery  and  want 
which  cried  to  him  for  aid.  What  is  known  of  it,  excites 
admiration  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  more  of  it 
is  hidden,  except  from  the  objects  of  his  bounty  and  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God.  The  silence  which  was  imposed  by  his 
wishes,  on  the  lips  of  many,  during  his  life,  has  been 
broken  since  his  death.  His  acts  of  charity  to  the  sick,  the 
needy  and  the  stranger,  were  exercised  daily  and  hourly  at 
his  home,  and  amidst  the  engagements  of  business,  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  which  was  never  chilled,  and  with  a  pa- 
tience that  was  more  remarkable  than  his  alms.  But  he 
did  not  merely  wait  for  the  appeals  of  the  distressed  to 
touch  his  feelings,  but  from  the  considerate  kindness  of  his 
own  heart,  often  committed  large  sums  to  a  confidential 
agent,  with  an  injunction  that  his  name  should  be  con- 
cealed, to  be  distributed  among  those  persons  whose  office 
it  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  hungry  and  naked. 
In  the  way  of  loans  to  students,  who  were  in  need  of 
all  things — to  clergymen,  who  were  straitened  in  their 
means — to  kinsmen  and  friends,  whose  misfortunes  and 
necessities  called  for  relief,  his  benevolence  took  a  wider 
range;  for,  in  many  instances,  he  never  intended  to  re- 
claim them,  and  in  others,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  they  conld  ever  be  repaid.  With  re- 
spect to  servants,  he  considered  that  he  held  a  kind  of  pa- 
ternal relation  to  them ;  and  when  they  had  served  him 
long  and  faithfully,  he  was  in  the  habit,  on  their  leaving 
him,  of  giving  them  an  outfit,  and  following  them  through 
life  with  his  countenance  and  favor. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  which  were  dispensed  by  him  in 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  his  bounty,  it  was  a  settled  rule 
with  him,  upon  which  he  acted  through  life,  to  devote  all 
the  moneys  which  came  to  him,  either  in  a  way  that  was 
unexpected,  or  from  debts  which  had  been  considered  as 
lost,  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes.  He  was  a  little 
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peculiar  and  fanciful  in  some  of  his  benevolent  feelings  and 
habits.  The  scarfs  which  he  received  in  attending  funerals, 
were  always  regarded  as  the  perquisites  of  the  poor ;  and 
he  was  thought  by  many  to  be  too  free  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  in  the  exercise  of  his  bounty,  for  "  even  his  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side."  On  one  occasion,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a  woman  whom  he  had  often  relieved,  called  upon 
him  for  a  little  assistance  to  procure  some  wTood.  Having 
some  doubts  of  her  worthiness,  he  said  that  he  would  in- 
quire about  her,  and  dismissed  her  without  any  relief.  A 
short  time  after,  he  left  his  office  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  present  at  the  interview,  and  observing 
a  cartman  with  a  load  of  wood  on  his  cart,  he  asked  the 
price  of  it,  and  directed  him  to  take  it  to  a  certain  street 
and  number,  which  was  the  place  where  the  disappointed 
petitioner  resided.  His  companion  remarked  with  some 
surprise,  "  Did  you  not  say  that  you  intended  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  her  ?"  "  While  I  should  have  been  inquiring 
about  the  matter,  the  poor  woman  might  have  frozen  to 
death."  Indeed,  the  benignity  of  his  countenance,  the 
kindness  of  his  manner,  and  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  rendered  assistance,  gave  additional  grace  to  his 
acts  of  charity. 

But  there  is  one  important  circumstance,  in  reference  to 
this  point,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  habits,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  living — his  separation  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  a*nd  his  entire  freedom  from  all 
ostentatious  and  expensive  tastes,  left  him  an  ample  fund 
for  the  free  and  liberal  indulgence  of  those  benevolent  feel- 
ings which  God  had  inspired,  thus  furnishing  a  happy 
exemplification  of  those  beautiful  lines  : 

"  For  what  his  charity  impairs, 
He  saves  by  prudence  in  affairs." 

The  union  of  so  many  excellences  of  character,  with 
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strong  natural  powers  and  much  acquired  knowledge,  will 
easily  account  for  the  great  consideration  and  influence 
which  he  obtained  in  society.  Such  was  the  confidence, 
both  in  his  integrity  and  judgment,  that  he  was  absolutely 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  public  and  private  trusts. 
He  was  connected  with  a  great  number  of  mercantile, 
literary,  benevolent,  and  religious  institutions,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  active  and  useful,  and  in  some  enjoyed  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  and  Horticultural  Society,  a  trustee  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  a  warden  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Harlem,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  president  of  the  German  Society,  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  and  the  Mechanics'  Bank.  To  the  interests  of  the 
last  institution  he  applied  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind, 
and  with  so  much  effect  as  to  have  twice  delivered  it  from 
serious  embarrassments,  if  not  from  greater  evils ;  but,  alas ! 
it  is  to  be  feared,  at  the  expense  of  health  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  days. 

But  the  highest  distinction  of  this  excellent  man,  was  his 
deep  and  unaifected  piety.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
years,  he  consecrated  at  the  altar  his  body  and  soul  to  the 
service  of  God ;  and  neither  the  engagements  of  business, 
nor  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  ever  diverted  him  from 
it,  but  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Lord.  In  his  personal 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  his 
life,  he  was  a  faithful  follower  of  his  meek  and  lowly 
Master.  In  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  was  an  instructor, 
example,  and  guide.  Each  morning  and  evening  all  were 
gathered  around  him  in  family  prayer ;  and  on  the  Lord's 
day  he  uniformly  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children  by  a  simple  and  familiar  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  such  a  pure  and  well-spent 
life  would  have  a  serene  and  peaceful  close.  When  he  per- 
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ceived  that  his  death  was  approaching,  which  he  had  not 
expected  until  it  was  near  at  hand,  there  was  no  agitation 
nor  fear,  but  he  was  calm,  submissive,  and  resigned.  Like 
the  patriarch  of  old,  he  called  his  children  around  him, 
and,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  he  gave,  in  the  most 
affecting  and  impressive  manner,  to  each  one  of  them, 
according  to  their  respective  dispositions,  characters,  and 
habits,  the  admonition,  counsel,  or  encouragement,  which 
was  appropriate  to  the  case  ;  and  shortly  after,  with  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,  he  sank  away  easily  and  gently,  and 
slept  in  the  Lord. 

The  old  friends  and  neighbors,  with  whom  he  had  been 
so  long  associated  in  business,  immediately  met  together  to 
express  their  deep  and  unaffected  grief  at  his  loss,  and  to 
testify  their  profound  respect  for  his  memory;  and  they 
gave  a  touching  instance  of  it  by  resolving  forthwith,  in  a 
body,  to  close  their  offices  and  stores.  In  this  feeling,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  thousands  participated :  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  Avho  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  do 
follow  them/' 


GIDEON  LEE. 

AMONG  the  many  distinguished  sons  of  New  England, 
she  has  none  worthier  to  present  to  the  rising  generation, 
as  a  model  of  imitation,  than  he  whose  name  furnishes  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  notice — none  who  has  attained 
to  eminence  with  a  more  spotless  character  for  integrity 
and  uprightness,  nor  who  discharged,  in  all  the  various 
duties  of  life,  more  faithfully  the  high  requirements  of  a 
good  citizen.  Self-educated,  and  emphatically  self-made, 
he  rose  to  influence  and  distinction  by  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which,  in  all  time,  must  secure  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  good.  He  rose  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  occupy,  and  worthily  to  fill,  the  most  honorable  stations 
in  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  if  a  long  life  of  great 
public  and  private  usefulness,  distinguished  for  honesty, 
industry,  sobriety,  benevolence,  and,  beyond  this,  an  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  education — of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  people — entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
as  a  patriot,  that  title  is  his.  , 

To  estimate  truly  the  merit  of  such  men,  we  must  trace 
them  through  the  struggles  of  early  life — watch  them  in 
the  dawnings  of  success,  and  afterward  in  the  full  career  of 
prosperity.  Few  men  can  bear  prosperity  ;  and  fewer  still 
enlarge  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  human  family, 
when  in  possession  of  the  means,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  intentions  in  the  acquisition  of  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  contemplate  characters  that, 

having  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  gradations 

of  fortune  and  station,  still  continue  true  to  themselves. 

They  are  the  green  spots  in  life ;  are  honorable  to  humani- 

26 
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ty,  and  fraught  with  wholesome  example  to  their  succes- 
sors :  of  a  high  elevation  in  that  class,  was  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

GIDEON  LEE  was  born  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1778.  He 
lost  his  father  when  quite  a  child,  and  was  left  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection.  While  yet  in  infancy,  he  went  to  reside 
with  an  uncle,  a  farmer,  in  whose  service  he  discharged  the 
humble  duties  of  looking  after  the  cattle,  and  was  employed 
in  such  other  occupations  as  were  suitable  to  his  strength 
and  age. 

Suffering  taught  him  reflection  : — •"  I  remember,"  said  he 
in  after  life,  "  when  I  was  a  lad  living  with  my  uncle,  it 
was  my  business  to  feed  and  milk  the  cows.  And  many  a 
time,  long  before  light  in  the  morning,  I  was  started  off,  in 
the  cold  and  snow,  without  shoes,  to  my  work,  arid  used  to 
think  it  a  luxury  to  warm  my  frozen  feet  on  the  spot  just 
before  occupied  by  the  animal  I  had  roused.  It  taught  me 
to  reflect,  and  to  consider  possibilities ;  and  I  remember 
asking  myself,  Is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  better  my  con- 
dition ?" 

After  remaining  some  time  under  the  care  and  in  the 
employment  of  his  uncle,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanning 
and  shoemaking, — it  being  the  practice  then  to  conduct 
both  branches  by  the  same  person — working  at  the  former 
in  the  summer,  and  at  the  latter  during  the  winter  months. 
His  genius,  however,  seemed  better  adapted  to  the  tanning, 
for  which  department  of  the  business  he  always  retained  a 
strong  partiality.  Up  to  this  period  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  were  extremely  limited :  a  few  weeks 
schooling  during  the  winter,  and  such  books  as  accidentally 
fell  in  his  way,  were  all  the  means  vouchsafed  to  him. 
After  learning  his  trade,  or  trades,  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  in  the  town  of  Worthington,  Mass., 
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and  by  his  industry  and  strict  attention  to  it,  soon  won  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  enabled 
to  obtain  credit  for  the  purchase  of  leather,  which  he  manu- 
factured into  shoes,  always  paying  promptly  for  it  at  the 
period  he  had  agreed.  The  first  hundred  dollars  he  earned, 
and  that  he  could  honestly  call  his  own,  he  appropriated  to 
educating  himself  at  the  West  field  Academy  ;  and  when 
that  sum  was  exhausted,  he  again  betook  himself  to  his 
labor.  His  diligence  and  application  were  remarkable, 
usually  working  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  An 
anecdote,  which  he  used  to  relate  of  himself  at  this  period, 
is  worthy  of  being  told,  as  illustrating  two  traits  in  Mr. 
Lee's  character,  which  adhered  to  him  through  life ;  his 
great  industry,  and  his  resolution.  He  had  "  made  a  bar- 
gain with  himself,"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  "  labor  each  day 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  nothing  but  sickness  or  in- 
ability should  make  him  break  the  contract.  It  was  known 
to  my  young  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  some 
convivial  occasion,  a  quilting  frolic,  I  believe,  they  came 
to  my  shop  and  compelled  me  to  leave  my  work  and  go 
with  them ;  there  being  girls  also  in  the  deputation,  my 
gallantry  could  not  resist.  I  lost  my  night's  rest  in  conse- 
quence, for  the  morning  sun  found  me  at  work,  redeeming 
the  lost  time."  After  gratifying  his  friends  by  spending 
the  evening  in  their  society,  he  returned  to  the  shop  to 
gratify,  himself,  by  not  violating  his  faith. 

The  great  points  in  Mr.  Lee's  character  developed  them- 
selves early.  They  were  a  strong  love  for,  and  veneration 
of,  truth — a  high  sense  of  honor,  an  independent  and  la- 
borious mind  as  well  as  body,  a  heart  that  embraced  in  its 
charities  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  his  fellows, 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  oil  his  duties,  a  love  of 
order  and  of  system,  and  an  indomitable  perseverance  in 
accomplishing  whatever  measure  he  undertook,  first  care- 
fully investigating  and  discerning  its  propriety  or  useful- 
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ness ;  these  characteristics  distinguished  his  whole  course 
through  life. 

After  prosecuting  his  business  for  some  time  in  the  man- 
ner detailed,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Hubbard  ; 
subsequently  they  were  burned  out,  and  he  lost  what  little 
property  he  had  accumulated.  He  then  dissolved  with  his 
partner,  and  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  But  before 
establishing  himself  permanently  there,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  St.  Marys,  Georgia,  taking  with  him  some  small  ventures 
of  leather,  and  accompanying  a  party  who  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  live-oak  timber  for  the  United  States 
navy. 

While  there  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  country, 
from  the  eifects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  It 
undermined  his  health,  and  so  shattered  his  constitution, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life,  he  constantly 
maintained  a  vigilant  guard  on  his  living,  regulating  his 
food,  apparel,  and  exercise  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and 
watching  the  thermometer  of  his  feelings  and  the  weather, 
with  as  much  care  as  the  mariner  does  his  compass.  The 
adventure  to  St.  Marys  not  proving  a  profitable  one,  he  de- 
termined, after  remaining  there  one  wdnter,  to  return  to 
New  York.  The  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  for  home 
was  wrecked  off  Cape  Fear,  and  he  barely  saved  himself 
with  the  few  clothes  he  had  on.  Accompanied  by  a  faith- 
ful friend  named  Smith,  who  had  nursed  him  while  sick  at 
St.  Marys,  he  had  no  other  means  of  getting  to  the  north 
than  to  trudge  it  on  foot.  The  journey  was  a  most  tedious 
and  dismal  one ;  several  days  of  it  were  through  the  pine 
barrens  of  North  Carolina,  not  meeting  with  a  house  in  a 
day's  travel.  Smith  was  a  brother  Yankee,  and  bore  the 
hardships  with  great  courage  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Lee 
used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  him,  illustrating  this  latter 
trait,  as  well  as  the  dismal  character  of  the  country  through 
which  they  were  traveling.  "  One  day,"  said  he,  "  we  had 
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been  trudging  along,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  pitch-pine 
forests,  before  and  behind,  and  on  both  sides  of  us ;  shoes 
worn  out,  and  our  feet  bleeding,  myself  before,  and  Smith 
following  after ;  neither  of  us  had  exchanged  a  word  for 
some  time,  when  Smith  suddenly  spoke  out  in  his  nasal 
twang—'  Mr.  Lee  !'  '  Well,  Smith,  well,  what  is  it  ?'  'I 
wish  I  could  hear  it  thunder  !'  '  Hear  it  thunder  !  why  do 
you  wish  so  ?'  '  Because  they  say  thunder  is  God's  voice, 
and  if  I  could  only  hear  it  thunder  I  should  know  I  was  on 
God's  earth  ;  as  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  where  I  am.'  " 

He  suffered  much  on  this  pedestrian  journey ;  and  before 
reaching  New  York,  his  money,  the  little  that  he  had,  was 
exhausted.  The  independence  and  sturdiness  of  his  char- 
acter manifested  itself  on  an  occasion  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  travel,  when  wanting  a  supper  and  night's  lodging, 
and  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  farmer,  and,  after  explaining  his  circumstances,  he 
proposed  to  chop  enough  wood  to  pay  for  his  meal  and 
lodging ;  which,  being  assented  to  by  the  farmer,  he  went 
to  work  and  earned  what  his  pride  forbade  him  to  accept 
as  a  charity. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Lee  married  the  daughter  of  Major 
Samuel  Buffington,  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  a  distinguished  °^ 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  shortly  after  established  him- 
self in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  business  in  which  he 
ultimately  became  so  successful  and  eminent.  He  com- 
menced in  a  little  wooden  shanty,  in  Ferry-street,  still 
standing,  which  he  called  "  Fort  Lee ;"  where,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  "  entrenched  himself."  The  custom  among 
the  leather-dealers  at  that  day  was  to  sell  on  book  account, 
and  have  annual  settlements ;  he  adopted  a  different  plan, 
and  instead  of  selling  on  account,  he  sold  at  lower  prices, 
and  took  notes  payable  in  bank.  This  was  an  innovation  on 
an  ancient  custom,  that  was  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  his 
neighbors — a  revolution  that  they  stoutly  resisted.  But, 
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aided  by  being  appointed  agent  for  an  extensive  tanning 
establishment,  styled  the  "  Hampshire  Leather  Manufac- 
tory," he  overcame  all  opposition,  and  laid  the  foundation, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  a  branch  of  domestic  industry 
which  speedily  rivaled  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  His  punc- 
tuality in  the  payments,  and  the  industry  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  agency,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  gentlemen  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
company,  and  contributed  to  give  him  a  credit  and  stand- 
ing which  otherwise  might  have  taken  years  to  obtain. 
His  prudence  and  economy  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
means  for  enlarging  his  business  ;  and,  but  for  feeble  health, 
the  future  to  him  was  a  bright  path  of  success. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Lee  experienced  a  severe  domestic 
affliction,  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of 
most  exemplary  character,  of  great  prudence,  intelligence, 
and  judgment,  and  in  all  matters  of  importance  shared  in 
his  counsels  and  confidence. 

In  the  fall  of  1822,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  close  application  to 
the  business  of  the  house,  being  seldom  out  of  his  place 
while  it  was  in  session.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Lee  immediately  returned  to  his  business,  and 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  his  usual  assiduity ;  his  advent 
into  political  life  producing  no  other  effect  upon  his  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  than  for  the  time  interrupting  them. 
On  retiring  from  the  legislature,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  Mr. 
Lee  was  married  to  Isabella  "Williamson,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Williamson,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

In  1825,  he  was  drawn  into  notoriety  by  his  proceedings, 
in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  Shepherd  Knapp,  and  the 
late  Elisha  W.  King,  in  procuring  an  injunction  against 
the  Tradesmens'  Bank.  The  popular  feeling  ran  high  for 
the  moment,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  his  coadjutors  asked  a  sus- 
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pension  of  public  opinion  for  a  few  days ;  but  the  rapid 
events  of  those  few  days  furnished,  without  a  solution  from 
them,  a  history  of  the  facts.  The  celebrated  "  conspiracy 
trials"  revealed  the  true  situation  of  the  bank  (which  was 
only  saved  from  total  ruin  by  the  course  pursued),  and  also 
exposed  the  rottenness  of  many  other  institutions  which  had 
crumbled  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck.  His  resolution 
and  firmness  on  that  occasion  merited  and  received  the  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  it  was  an  act  that  he 
looked  back  upon,  in  after  life,  with  sentiments  of  satisfac- 
tion and  pride. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York, 
having  previously  served  several  years  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  the  mayor- 
alty, he  withdrew  entirely  from  active  participation  in  man- 
aging the  business  of  his  house,  and  devoted  all  his  time 
and  abilities  to  the  public  service.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  speak  of  those  services ;  they  are  on  record.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him,  that  "  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all, 
was  worth  doing  well."  We  notice,  however,  in  the  an- 
nual communications  which  it  was  his  duty  to  make  to  the 
common  council,  that  he  never  failed  calling  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  education  ;  it  was  a  therne  on  which  he 
never  tired.  His  courage  and  energy  in  suppressing  the 
"Election  Riots,"  in  the  spring  of  1834,  at  which  time  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  State  arsenal,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memory.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  Lee  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  his  business,  having  previously  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  mayoralty ;  and  from  this  period,  he  con- 
templated retiring  from  mercantile  pursuits ;  accordingly, 
he  set  to  work  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  house.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1836,  that  he  felt  himself  in 
a  situation  to  retire  from  its  management.  He  then  again 
entered  into  public  life,  and  represented  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress ;  and  was  there  distin- 
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guished,  as  he  had  been  in  every  other  station,  for  his  busi- 
ness habits,  for  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, and,  we  might  also  say,  for  making  short  speeches. 
Fie  found  influence  and  consideration  with  the  House, 
rather  by  the  frankness,  honesty,  and  modesty  of  his  de- 
portment, than  by  windy  speeches,  intended  for  far  different 
audiences.  His  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
with  the  termination  of  the  session,  with  an  exception.  He 
was,  in  1840,  chosen  an  elector  to  the  electoral  college,  for 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Congress,  he  removed  to  the 
village  of  Geneva,  in  Ontario  county,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  estate ;  and,  in  improving  and  adorning 
it,  and  in  the  education  of  his  children,  he  contemplated 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  carried  with  him 
into  retirement  the  same  active  mind  and  habits,  changing 
only  the  scene  and  sphere  of  their  action.  Indeed,  stimu- 
lated with  the  belief  that  he  had  regained  permanently 
his  health,  he  imprudently. overtasked  both;  and  had  but 
barely  commenced,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  winding  up  his  end 
of  life,"  in  the  manner  he  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  de- 
sired, wrhen  death  removed  him  from  his  labors.  He  was 
seized  with  bilious  fever,  accompanied  by  neuralgia,  early 
in  the  month  of  July,  1841 ;  and  on  the  21st  of  August 
succeeding,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  nearly  as  many  of  usefulness ;  leav- 
ing to  his  family  an  ample  fortune,  the  honest  fruits  of  an 
industrious  and  well-spent  life. 

In  narrating  the  principal  events  in  Mr.  Lee's  life,  we 
have  aimed  at  brevity  and  correctness.  But  there  is  a 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  such  a  character, 
and  it  is  a  useful  one.  Mr.  Lee  had  obtained  a  reputation 
at  home,  and  a  name,  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with 
respect,  abroad.  Why  was  it  so?  Thousands,  born  to 
poverty,  have  died  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth  ;  thou- 
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sands,  that  have  first  seen  the  light  in  obscurity  and  wretch- 
edness, have  risen  to  eminence  and  high  distinction  ;  thou- 
sands, whose  early  years  have  been  locked  up  in  intellectual 
darkness,  have  attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  literature 
and  the  sciences.  These  instances  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, particularly  in  our  own  country ;  yet  they  do  not 
occur  often  enough.  The  instances,  after  all,  are  too  un- 
frequent.  When  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  countless 
opportunities  which  everywhere  offer  themselves  to  the  en- 
terprising, the  industrious,  the  frugal,  our  surprise  is  ex- 
cited, not  that  a  few  succeed,  but  that  more  do  not.  What 
is  there,  then,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Lee,  that  entitles  him 
to  distinction,  and  from  whose  life  and  example  a  useful 
moral  may  be  drawn  ?  Much — very  much.  It'  was  his 
misfortune  (if,  indeed,  it  be  one)  to  be  born  poor ;  it  was 
his  merit,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  to  acquire  wealth. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  an  education  when 
young  ;  it  was  his  merit  to  force  it  in  maturer  age.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  without  friends  in  his  early  struggle, 
to  aid  him  by  their  means  or  counsel ;  it-  was  his  merit 
to  win  them  in  troops,  by  conduct  that  challenged  all 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  true  republican ;  he  wanted  all  men  to 
stand  on  as  high  a  platform  as  he  did  himself.  This  led 
him  to  take,  early  in  life,  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  The  common  school  system,  which 
denies  its  blessings  to  none,  was  always  an  object  of  deep 
solicitude  to  him.  "  Education,  give  the  people  education, 
if  you  wish  to  give  them  morals ;  it  is  impossible  to  acquire 
them  without ;"  was  a  frequent  exclamation  of  his.  When 
in  the  board  of  aldermen,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
curing the  enactment  of  the  law  by  which  the  tax  is  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  common  school  society.  His  course 
on  that  question,  and  the  exertions  he  made,  were  always 
agreeable  subjects  of  reflection  to  him. 
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Decision  and  energy,  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  peculiarly 
marked  his  character ;  no  labor,  no  pains,  were  spared  ; 
but  all  movements  resulted  from  reflection  and  discussion. 
His  rule  was,  never  to  undertake  any  measure  of  import- 
ance until  he  had  deliberately  weighed  and  canvassed  it, 
either  with  others  or  with  himself;  and  having  resolved, 
the  rest  was  action — no  looking  back,  no  vacillation.  "  I 
have  but  one  life  to  live,"  he  would  exclaim ;  "  time  is  one 
of  the  few  things  that  cannot  be  purchased.  I  may  have 
come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  but  I  cannot  go  back  now  ;  I 
have  resolved,  and  I  must  advance."  His  mind,  however, 
was  ever  open  to  conviction ;  rarely  to  persuasion,  where  it 
ran  counter  to  his  judgment.  As  an  instance  of  his  de- 
cision when  he  commenced  business  in  New  York,  on  his 
return  from  the  South,  his  health  impaired  and  feeble,  yet 
still  compelled  to  labor  by  the  strong  law  of  necessity — "  I 
remember,"  said  he,  "  one  day,  while  lifting  arid  piling  up 
leather,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  fell  on  the  floor.  I 
wept.  My  spirits  were  so  broken  by  the  thought  that  I 
must  die  in  the  day-spring  of  life,  and  leave  my  family  un- 
provided for  ;  it  seemed  to  be  so  cruel  a  fate.  I  got  home 
and  sent  for  my  physician.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense, 
and  knew  me  well.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  could  re- 
cover ?  '  Why,  yes,  if  you  choose.'  '  Well,  I  do  choose.' 
'  Then  send  that  library  of  yours  to  the  auction — that  will 
stop  your  reading ;  eat  a  fresh  beefsteak  every  day,  and 
with  it  drink  a  glass  of  brown  stout ;  buy  yourself  a  horse.' 
'  Why,  doctor,  I  am  unable  to  incur  the  expense.'  '  Then 
die ;  for  die  you  will,  if  you  don't  do  so.'  I  sent  every 
book  in  my  possession,  except  the  Bible,  immediately  to 
the  auction.  I  bought  an  old  horse,  and  lived  as  he  had 
directed.  I  did  not  suifer  myself  for  years  to  look  into  a 
book,  nor  did  I  omit  to  take  my  exercise  each  day.  I 
gradually  got  better,  but  I  had  a  long  and  tedious  time  of 
it."  The  truth  was,  the  doctor  discovered  that,  what  with 
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his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  laborious  application  to 
his  business,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  up. 

~No  man  more  thoroughly  despised  trickery  in  trade,  and 
he  used  to  remark — "  No  trade  can  be  sound  that  is  not 
beneficial  to  both  parties ;  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  to  the 
seller.  A  man  may  obtain  a  temporary  advantage  by 
selling  an  article  for  more  than  it  is  worth ;  but  the  very 
effect  of  such  operations  must  recoil  on  him,  in  the  shape  of 
bad  debts  and  increased  risks."  A  person  with  wThom  he 
had  some  transactions,  once  boasted  to  him  that  he  had,  on 
one  occasion,  obtained  an  advantage  over  such  a  neighbor, 
and  upon  another  occasion,  over  another  neighbor ;  "  and 
to-day,"  said  he,  "  I  have  obtained  one  over  you."  "  Well," 
said  Mr.  Lee,  "  that  may  be ;  but  if  you  will  promise  never 
to  enter  my  office  again,  I  will  give  you  that  bundle  of 
goatskins."  The  man  made  the , promise,  and  took  them. 
Fifteen  years  afterward,  he  walked  into  Mr.  Lee's  office. 
At  the  instant,  on  seeing  him,  he  exclaimed  :  "  You  have 
violated  your  word  ;  pay  me  for  the  goat-skins  !"  "  Oh  !" 
said  the  man,  "  I  am  quite  poor,  and  have  been  ve:y  unfor- 
tunate since  I  saw  you."  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  and  you 
always  will  be  poor ;  that  miserable  desire  for  overreaching 
others,  must  ever  keep  you  so." 

Mr.  Lee,  for  many  years,  resided  at  his  country-seat  in 
Bloomingdale.  In  the  rage  for  speculations  in  real  estate, 
he  was  importuned  to  sell  his  place  ;  he  named  a  price  for 
it  to  a  friend,  who  immediately  purchased  it ;  the  sum  was 
not  the  half  of  what  he  readily  could  have  obtained.  He 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  remarks  of  gentlemen,  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  "  I  asked,"  said  he,  "  for  it, 
what  it  has  cost  me  ;  it  is  all  that  the  place  is  intrinsically 
worth,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  acquired  what  property 
I  possess,  in  fair  legitimate  trade ;  I  have  no  desire  here- 
after to  be  reproached  with  having  participated  in  the 
speculations  now  going  on.  Some  one  must  lose  money  by 
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them  ;  it  shall  never  be  said  any  of  it  went  into  my  pocket. 
In  ten  years  time,  and  perhaps  less,  it  will  fall  back  to  the 
price  I  have  obtained  for  it." 

In  the  year  1834,  the  memorable  panic  year,  a  report 
was  put  in  circulation  that  his  house  had  failed.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  report,  he  remarked  :  "  I  commenced  business, 
when  poor,  on  credit.  I  thrived  by  credit ;  and  I  hold  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  property  down  to  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  before  that  credit  shall  be  dishon- 
ored. /  have  carried  the  lapstone,  and  I  can  do  it  again  / 
but  I  will  never  suffer  a  promise  of  mine  to  be  broken, 
while  I  have  a  shilling  left  that  I  can  call  my  own." 

Mr.  Lee's  devotion  to  business  did  not  spring  from  the 
love  of  wealth ;  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  called  a  rich 
man.  He  set  a  proper  and  just  estimate  on  the  value  of 
money,  and  desired  it  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  His 
purse,  even  when  he  could  but  ill  afford  it,  was  ever  open 
to  the  well-authenticated  calls  of  charity ;  and  to  institutions 
intended  to  advance  the  progress  of  mind  or  morals  of  the 
people,  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Few  men  in  the  com- 
munity have  extended  to  young  men  so  liberal  and  sustain- 
ing a  hand,  or  who  have  established  so  many  in  business — 
no  petty  jealousies  in  his  trade — frequently  remarking,  "  the 
more  that  can  be  supported  by  it,  the  better."  He  took 
great  interest  in  collecting  statistics,  in  bringing  to  bear 
upon  his  business  the  "  science  of  trade,"  the  experiments 
and  investigations  of  philosophy.  Political  economy  was 
his  favorite  study,  and  in  all  his  operations  he  took  large 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  in  his  deductions  and  con- 
clusions looked  rather  to  principles,  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  its  measure  of  value,  its  consumption  and  produc- 
tive abilities ;  and  by  his  circulars  and  lectures,  dissemina- 
ting the  fruits  of  his  experience,  his  studies,  and  specula- 
tions. Whatever  he  deemed  worthy  of  reading,  was  well 
read ;  his  books  are  filled  with  annotations  and  marginal 
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remarks  ;  and  lie  possessed  that  happy  faculty  of  abstract- 
ing his  mind  from  every  other  consideration,  and  bending 
all  its  energies  to  the  subject  which  for  the  time  engaged 
his  attention.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  complete 
mastery  in  this  particular,  and  without  the  least  apparent 
effort  could  change  it  from  one  subject  to  another  with  the 
utmost  facility.  His  perseverance,  in  accomplishing  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  perform,  was  most  remarkable  :  no 
labor  of  detail  or  tediousness  of  research  balked  or  stopped 
him,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  arriving  at  the  result  he 
wished.  Much  of  his  success  flowed  from  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  plans;  his  order,  system, 
division  of  time,  and  allotment  of  labor  and  exercise.  Each 
day's  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  was  planned  the  pre- 
ceding one.  In  fact,  he  made  "  life  a  business,"  every  hour 
having  its  appropriate  duties ;  and  he  so  lived  that  each 
night  found  him  with  the  business  of  the  day  finished. 
His  correspondents  were  punctually  answered,  his  papers 
regularly  filed,  and  his  accounts  (even  with  the  day  la- 
borers on  his  estate)  posted  up  to  the  evening  preceding 
his  last  illness,  every  article  in  its  proper  place,  and  a 
place  for  every  thing.  Without  this  system  and  regularity, 
indeed,  he  could  have  accomplished  but  a  tithe  of  his 
projects. 

Another  feature  which  marked  Mr.  Lee's  character,  was 
punctuality  in  his  attendance  at  the  time  and  place.  For 
many  years  he  rarely  failed  arriving  at  his  office  at  the  ap- 
pointed instant,  and  departing  from  it  also  at  the  appointed 
instant;  and  in  his  engagements  with  others,  they  never 
found  him  either  absent  or  behind  the  time.  An  hour  lost 
was  prodigality. 

In  his  dying  charge  to  his  sons,  he  enjoined  them  always 
to  "  fill  up  the  measure  of  time."  "  Be,"  said  he,  "  always, 
employed  profitably  in  doing  good,  in  building  up ;  aim  to 
promote  the  good  of  yourselves  and  of  society  ;  no  one  can 
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do  much  good  without  doing  some  harm,  but  you  will  do 
less  harm  by  striving  to  do  good ;  be  industrious,  be  hon- 
est." These  were  the  last  intelligible  words  he  uttered,  and 
were  as  characteristic  as  they  were  worthy  of  him. 

Of  one  who  thus  lived,  it  will  create  no  surprise  to  be 
informed  that  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Death  did  not  find 
him  a  reluctant  or  unwilling  voyager  to  his  dark  domains. 
At  his  beckoning  he  laid  down  his  plans  and  cares  with 
cheerfulness  and  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
sank  with  calm  dignity  to  his  last  repose,  with  a  grateful 
heart  for  all  the  blessings  and  mercies  he  had  experienced. 
"  Mountains,"  said  he,  with  expressive  energy,  "  mountains 
of  mercy  have  been  piled  on  me."  And  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Are  you  willing  to  go  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  yes  : 
I  should  like  to  stay  with  you  a  little  longer,  to  finish  some 
work  begun  ;  but  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  that  I  should 
die  now,  I  am  ready  to  go."  He  died  full  of  faith  and 
hope  in  the  promises  of  his  Kedeemer. 

The  lamp  of  life  of  such  men  can  not  be  extinguished 
without  casting  around  a  gloom ;  their  absence  from  society 
creates  a  void  that  must  be  ever  felt.  They  may  leave  no 
blazing  reputation  to  dazzle  or  astonish,  but  they  leave  one 
that  distributes  its  warning  and  invigorating  influences 
wherever  virtue  has  a  friend,  or  philanthropy  an  advocate. 
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THE  business  of  Marine  Insurance  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  to  its  utility  and 
value,  and  the  great  profits  consequent  upon  its  able  ad- 
ministration, has  been  pretty  thoroughly  tested  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  history  and  great  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Confessedly  at  the 
head  of  all  associations  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and 
owing  very  much  of  its  past  good  fortune  to  the  able  direc- 
tion and  management  of  its  late  president,  it  seems  but 
fitting,  that  as  its  former  head — almost  its  creator — and  as 
identified  with  it  from  the  start — its  history  being  comprised 
in  that  of  Mr.  Jones — some  permanent  record  should  be 
preserved  of  the  life,  labors,  and  character  of  so  valuable 
and  public-spirited  an  officer. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  his  decease,  it  is  time, 
warm  and  appreciative  notices  appeared  in  the  various  jour- 
nals, and  eulogistic  while  at  the  same  time  discriminating 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  all  the  important  public  bodies 
of  trade  and  finance  in  Wall-street — as,  for  example,  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters,  at  a  meeting  of  the  merchants 
in  the  Exchange,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Two 
meetings  connected  with  the  company,  the  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  other  especially  of  the  trustees,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted ;  for  at  the  latter,  among  the  resolutions,  occurs 
one  drawn  up  by  one  who  knew  Mr.  Jones  well,  and  judged 
him  accurately,  which  we  are  happy  to  quote  as  the  justest 
character  of  the  deceased  which  we  have  read  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  by  his  careful  adherence  to  the  modes 
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of  transacting  business  tested  by  experience  ;  by  his  dis- 
creet sanction  of  such  improvements  as  were  found  to  obvi- 
ate difficulties  and  to  supply  defects;  by  his  remarkable 
memory,  vigorous  energy,  untiring  industry,  indomitable 
'  carefulness  in.  making  contracts,'  and  by  his  good  faith 
and  liberality  in  fulfilling  them,  he  has  in  our  judgment 
earned  the  title  of  the  first  marine  underwriter  of  his  age 
and  country" 

Of  such  a  man  we  propose  to  exhibit  a  picture  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch. 

Walter  Restored*  Jones,  the  son  of  John  Jones,  a  highly 
respectable  member  of  the  well-known  Jones  family  of 
Queen's  county,  Long  Island,  was  born  at  Cold  Spring, 
near  Oyster  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  at  the 
family  mansion,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  family,  April  15,  1T93.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Hewlett,  a  family  of  good  local  repute, 
belonging  in  religious  creed  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Cold  Spring  branch  of  the  Jones  family  of  Queen's 
county,  whose  original  seat  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  whence  all  of  the  sons  of  William  Jones  emigrated, 
except  the  father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Jones, 
were  originally  independent  gentlemen  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers ;  some  of  whose  descendants  came  up  to  New 
York  and  entered  on  business,  in  one  department  of  which, 
Insurance,  several  of  them — as  John  D.  Jones,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company ;  Oliver 
H.  Jones,  President  of  the  New  York  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company;  Walter  K.  T.  Jones,  average  ad- 
juster, and  W.  Townsend  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic 


*  The  middle  name  of  Mr.  Jones  has  a  history  worth  preserving.  An  elder 
brother  of  the  same  name,  having  met  his  death  by  an  accident,  it  was  the  wish 
of  his  mother,  when  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born,  to  retain  the 
name,  for  which  she  had  a  peculiar  fondness ;  hence  the  epithet  "  Restored" 
was  added  to  the  original  Christian  name. 
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— with  others  of  the  family,  have  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

The  reputation  of  that  branch  of  the  family  which  came 
directly  from  South  Oyster  Bay  was  eminently  legal,  and  in 
a  degree  political.  Cooper,  the  novelist,  remarks*  of  the 
family  :  "  The  Jones  family  has  now  furnished  legislators 
and  jurists  to  the  colony  and  State  more  than  a  century." 

It  included — to  mention  only  the  very  prominent  names 
— Judges  David  and  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  colony  of  New  York  ;  the  elder  Samuel  Jones,  the 
compeer  of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  and  Harrison  and  Living- 
ston ;  Samuel  Jones,  his  son,  chancellor  and  chief-justice — 
fully  equal  to  the  reputation  of  his  father,  and  by  some 
thought  to  have  transcended  it ;  and  David  S.  Jones,  his 
youngest  brother,  a  worthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  parent, 
and  as  a  lawyer  most  able,  if  not  as  eminent  as  his  brother ; 
Major  William  Jones;  Elbert  Herring  Jones,  most  up- 
right and  acceptable  to  their  constituents  in  the  State  sen- 
ate and  legislature  ;  and  of  the  ancient  Floyd  Jones  family, 
General  Henry  Floyd  Jones  and  his  nephew  David,  Rich- 
ard Floyd  Jones,  in  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  Elbert  Floyd  Jones  in  the  lower.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Jones,  John  Jones,  was  one  of  the  seventeen  children  of 
"William  Jones,  the  son  of  Major  Thomas  Jones,  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  this  very  large  and  respectable  fam- 
ily. Major  Jones  was  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  Water.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict  which  ended  so  disastrously  for 
James  II.,  the  supposed*  Welsh  officer  came  over  to  this 
country,  and  finally  settled  near  South  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  some  thirty  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn. He  here  procured  a  large  tract  of  land,  some  five  to 

*  We  aay  supposed,  because  the  Major  is  said  on  his  tombstone  to  have  come 
from  Strubane,  in  Ireland,  whence  he  sailed  on  leaving  for  America,  after  the 
battle.  But  his  n»a>c,  character,  and  the  family  traits,  are  all  decidedly  Welsh. 

27 
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ten  thousand  acres,  a  manorial  estate,  by  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  and  also  entered  into  whaling  enterprises  on  the 
coast,  then  a  profitable  business,  and  under  an  English  com- 
mission to  cruise  against  Spanish  property,  amassed  consid- 
erable property.  He  built  himself  a  brick  house,  which 
stood  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  was  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  improvements  of  the  late  David 
S.  Jones,  the  then  munificent  possessor  of  the  Massapequa 
farm. 

John  Jones,  the  grandson  of  the  major,  and  father  of 
Walter  R.,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Devine  Hewlett,  held 
in  common  important  water  privileges,  and  a  flour-mill,  at 
a  period  when  property  of  that  character  was  especially 
valuable — previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  importation  of  Western  flour,  and  also  during  the  epoch 
of  the  second  Avar  with  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  re- 
strictive influence  of  the  embargo.  The  mill  was  conse- 
quently kept  in  active  operation,  and  constituted  a  valuable 
property. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  early  introduced 
to  the  world  of  business  and  the  life  of  a  great  commercial 
metropolis.  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years  he  came  up 
to  town  and  was  placed  in  the  store  of  his  eldest  brother, 
William  H.  Jones,  then  engaged  in  the  flour  business,  but 
now  and  for  several  years  living  the  life  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, having  brought  up  a  large  and  socially  useful 
family,  and  exercising  the  virtues  of  a  genial  hospitality, 
at  Eastwoods,  near  Huntingdon.  In  his  brother's  office  the 
future  underwriter  acquired  his  first  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  business,  his  true  school.  A  few  years 
later  he  was  introduced  by  his  cousin,  J.  Jackson  Jones,  a 
son  of  his  uncle  Walter,  and  brother  of  William  Townsend 
Jones — an  accomplished  and  most  worthy  gentleman,  as 
we  learn  from  all  who  knew  him — into  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Insurance  Company,  as  clerk,  where  he  be- 
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came  remarkable  for  his  habits  of  method,  industry,  and 
attention  to  business,  laying  a  firm  basis  for  his  future  emi- 
nence in  a  province  of  insurance  requiring  caution,  accu- 
racy, precision,  and  promptness.  The  United  Insurance 
Company  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  the  Union, 
for  undertaking  marine  risks.  But  owing  to  novelty,  or 
ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
or  from  some  other  untoward  causes,  the  association  failed 
to  realize  its  objects,  and  it  became  embarrassed  and  was 
discontinued.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Jones 
conceived  an  aversion  to  litigation,  of  which  there  had  been 
much,  both  unnecessary  and  of  a  vexatious  character,  in 
the  early  insurance  companies,  and  which  proved  in  the 
end  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and  served  to  exclude 
customers.  Mr.  Daniel  Lord,  counselor  to  the  present 
company,  stated  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Jones,  on  the  occasion  of  the  complimentary  presentation 
to  him  of  a  rich  service  of  plate,  that  "  for  the  twenty-four 
years  of  the  administration  of  this  company,  not  more  than 
six  lawsuits  have  occurred  to  it,  and  I  can  recollect  but 
/our" 

In  1824  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  assistant  or  vice  to  Archi- 
bald Gracie,  President  of  the  first  Atlantic  Insurance  Com- 
pany, discontinued  two  years  after. 

In  conjunction  with  Josiah  L.  Hale,  Mr.  Jones  started, 
in  1829,  the  second  Atlantic,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000. 
Of  this  new  association  Mr.  Hale  was  president,  and  Mr. 
Jones  vice-president.  This  company  pursued  a  successful 
career,  and  continued  its  operations  until  July,  1842,  when 
the  old  stock  company  was  discontinued,  and  a  new  com- 
pany organized  on  the  mutual  plan — that  having  grown 
into  great  favor,  and  become  the  popular  mode  of  conduct- 
ing insurance,  as  most  profitable  and  most  secure. 

The  present  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  first 
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went  into  Gyration  July  1, 1842 — Mr.  Jones  president,  Mr. 
Halo  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Jones  secretary — and 
may  be  considered,  without  invidious  contrast,  as  the  lead- 
ing marine  insurance  company  of  the  country.  Its  history 
and  that  of  Mr.  Jones  are  identical ;  he  was  bound  up  in 
it,  and  cherished  its  interests  as  personal  with  his  individual 
interests.  Its  prosperity  was  his,  and  he  felt  its  occasional 
losses,  doubtless,  as  much  as  any  of  its  stockholders  or 
directors ;  and  the  company  organized  by  him,  watched 
and  guided  until  firmly  established,  and  its  business  sys- 
tematically arranged,  bids  fair  to  continue  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  Union.  The  large  insurance  building 
No.  51  "Wall-street,  at  the  corner  of  "William-street,  was 
planned  and  erected  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  his  worthy  associates. 

"We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  chair,  John  D.  Jones,  has  received  a 
most  thorough  education  for  the  office  he  holds,  having 
been  brought  up  under  his  uncle's  eye,  and  with  his  char- 
acter and  career  before  him,  as  a  model,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — having  the  assistance  and 
countenance  of  the  able  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  the 
most  influential  merchants  of  the  city. 

The  intense  labor  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  was  re- 
markable, and  fourteen  hours  per  day  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  regular  daily  labor  of  the  three  principal 
officers. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Hale  was  obliged  to  resign, 
through  increasing  feeble  health,  and  physical  inability  to 
continue  his  arduous  labors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  company, 
a  large  share  of  the  good  fortune  of  which  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  Mr.  Jones,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  ten 
years  from  January,  1844,  its  annual  average  was  over 
thirty-three  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  eleven-and-a-half 
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years  of  its  business,  the  total  amount  of  profits  was 
$6,092,571,  showing  an  average  of  $529,788  per  annum. 

Previously  to  this  latter  date,  on  November  22,  1853, 
came  off  a  public  dinner  at  the  Astor  House,  which  had 
been  got  up  by  some  of  the  friends  and  business  associates 
of  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  honor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acknowl- 
edging their  sense  of  his  important  services,  his  high  char- 
acter, surpassing  financial  talents,  and  social  virtues.  The 
presentation  of  a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  tastefully 
rich  and  elaborate,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
occasion,  which  was  set  off  by  some  extremely  good  speak- 
ing. The  best  speeches  wrere  made  by  Mr.  Tileston,  who 
presided,  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  who  acted  as  chaplain,  and  by 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Jones  himself.  The  foremost 
merchants,  bankers,  and  underwriters  of  New  York  city, 
made  up  this  select  assemblage  of  the  commercial  aristoc- 
racy of  the  Union. 

In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  John  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Cold  Spring — a  most  able  and  intelligent  man  of  business 
— Mr.  Jones  held  an  interest  in  the  flourishing  manufacture 
there  carried  on,  originally  started  by  the  three  elder  sons 
of  John  Jones,  but  of  which  partnership  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones 
was  the  active  and  enterprising  head.  In  the  extensive 
whaling  operations,  the  two  brothers  were  the  main  capi- 
talists, and  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  the  leading  man- 
ager— the  other  the  chief  adviser.  A  brief  statement  of  this 
latter  department  of  Mr.  Jones's  labors,  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  The  business 
itself,  it  may  be  remarked  as  an  historical  coincidence,  is  a 
revival  of  that  originally  carried  on  by  the  founder  of  the 
family.  We  believe  there  now  are  (there  were  in '1848) 
eight  whaling  ships  fitted  out  from  Cold  Spring,  measuring 
more  than  three  thousand  tons,  carrying  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  costing,  with  their  outfit,  about  $227,000. 
These,  instead  of  confining  themselves  near  our  coast,  from 
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which  the  whales  have  been  mostly  frightened  away,  make 
longer  voyages  than  Captain  Cook  did  in  circumnavigating 
the  globe.  In  connection  also  with  Charles  II.  Jones — 
another  and  a  favorite  brother — and  with  his  deceased 
brother  Joshua  T.,  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  large  number 
of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises.  "We  derive 
these  facts  from  a  near  connection  by  marriage  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jones — the  father  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

The  idea  of  a  life-saving  benevolent  association  origi- 
nated with  and  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Jones,  who,  by  dint 
of  arduous  exertions,  effected  an  incorporation,  chartered 
by  the  Legislature,  March,  1849.  This  was  the  result  of 
benevolence  and  prudence  united,  and  its  object  and  result 
was  the  salvation  of  life  and  property  to  a  great  extent. 
The  value  of  such  an  association,  with  its  objects  properly 
carried  out,  was  and  is  very  great ;  and  were  its  good  re- 
sults even  much  less  beneficial  than  they  have  been,  they 
would  be  still  worthy  of  the  applause  of  the  philanthropist. 
Altogether  there  were,  two  years  ago,  some  twenty-seven 
station-houses,  with  the  comforts  of  heat  and  protection  in 
winter;  with  life-boats  (galvanized  iron-boats  and  cars), 
guns,  ropes,  &c.  On  the  New  Jersey  shore  there  were  four- 
•  teen  stations,  and  thirteen  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island.  At 
the  present  date  we  learn  that  the  number  of  these  most 
valuable  stations  has  nearly  doubled.  A  nobler  project  for 
public  good,  a  more  humane  and  benevolent  association, 
was  never  incorporated. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  private  and  personal  character,  was  a 
/kind  and  unpretending  man,  affable,  and  sincere.  He  was 
a  devoted  son  and  affectionate  brother,  and  a  favorite  uncle, 
the  only  domestic  relations  we  are  aware  he  held.  By  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  all  their  con- 
nections, he  was  truly  beloved.  Toward  his  townsmen,  and 
relatives  far  removed,  and  whom  he  seldom  met  and  knew 
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but  slightly,  lie  was  always  friendly.  And  from  many 
sources  we  have  heard  the  same  invariable  report  of  his 
liberality,  in  affording  aid  to  deserving  objects  of  his 
bounty,  and  especially  a  Roman-like  love  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  all  plans  of  "  public  good." 

Originally  of  a  Quaker  family,  he  became  in  after  years 
a  regular  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  building  of  the  new 
church  at  Cold  Spring.  At  that  delightful  place,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  regions  not  only  on  Long  Island,  but 
even  anywhere  in  the  State,  he  had  erected  a  noble  man- 
sion, of  princely  extent  and  accommodations,  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  become  the  tenant  for  life,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  his  last  home  by  the  angel  of  death. 

His  health  had  been  precarious  for  some  months  before, 
indeed  ever  since  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  he  had  suffered ;  but 
he  would  doubtless  have  lived  longer,  perhaps  for  some 
years,  had  not  his  mind,  anxious  with  the  cares  of  business 
and  heedless  of  his  own  comforts,  impelled  him  to  work 
when  he  was  physically  unfit  to  be  out  of  his  room  or  out 
of  his  bed.  Despite  the  counsel  of  his  skillful  physician, 
Dr.  Francis,  he  went  out  imprudently,  over-exerted  himself, 
and  came  home  to  die. 

He  died  April  Y,  1855,  of  apoplexy  :  he  was  dictating  to  1 
one  of  his  nephews  from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a  pause,  which  was  never  filled  up.     He  , 
was  not  quite  sixty-two  years  of  age.     With  an  originally 
powerful  constitution  and  an  active  habit,  living  a  simple 
life,  and  always  occupied,  he  would,  it  is  almost  certain, 
have  lived  at  least  his  three-score  years  and  ten,  had  he 
allowed  himself,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  prudent  advice  of  his  medical  friend. 

Sanguine  and  ardent  in  business,  he  was  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  man  in  his  views  of  life  and  conduct — altogether 
a  man  to  be  relied  upon  and  looked  up  to.  But  a  regard 
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to  the  concerns  of  others,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and 
a  strict  sense  of  the  duties  of  a  man  of  business,  overpowered 
his  sense  of  danger  or  consideration  of  personal  safety. 
Thus  he  fell  a  martyr  to  duty,  and  gave  up  his  life  literally 
to  the  cause  of  insurance. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following  letter  of 
Dr.  Francis,  the  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Jones  in  his  last 
illness,  which  we  have  received  since  writing  the  above  ;  in 
its  lucid  and  comprehensive  style  stating,  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  attack,  and 
its  final  result : 

"NEW  YORK,  May  28,  1855. 

"  DEAR  SIR  : — The  professional  reputation  of  the  late 
W.  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  was  long  known  to  me ;  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  was  but  of  recent  date.  It  was  not 
until  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January  last  that  I  was  re- 
quested to  make  a  medical  visit  to  him  at  his  city  residence 
in  Murray-street,  on  account  of  threatened  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  and  palsy.  Aware  of  the  close  and  devoted  at- 
tention which  he  so  systematically  gave  to  his  responsible 
duties,  that  his  habit  of  body  was  of  inordinate  fullness ; 
that  his  physical  development  was  favorable  to  the  invasion 
of  acute  disease,  I  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons ; 
and  upon  my  introduction  into  the  sick-room,  I  found  Mr. 
Jones  in  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion,  with  loss  of  motion 
in  lower  limbs,  and  inability  of  free  articulation  or  speech. 

"  The  indications  of  relief  were  too  manifest  to  be  de- 
ferred. His  inordinate  fullness  of  habit,  and  approaching 
shortness  of  breathing,  left  no  time  for  delay ;  he  was  bled 
largely,  counter-irritants  applied,  and  the  ordinary  active 
antiphlogistic  means  pursued.  Some  mitigation  of  symp- 
toms soon  took  place ;  but  a  vigorous  reaction,  with  in- 
creased tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same  alarming 
symptoms  which  marked  the  invasion  of  his  illness,  justified 
a  repetition  of  similar  measures  of  relief,  and  the  gratifying 
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spectacle  was  soon  presented  in  the  returning  consciousness 
of  the  patient,  with  improved  powers  of  articulation,  and 
especially  of  motion  in  the  lower  limbs.  Forebodings, 
however,  of  the  gravest  nature  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  case,  awaked  desire  for  additional  professional  advice, 
when  Professor  Parker,  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
united  with  me  in  consultation.  The  result  of  our  delibera- 
tions was  that  depletory  measures  were  still  further  advisa- 
ble, and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  after  two  or  three 
subsequent  visits,  that  Mr.  Jones  now  only  demanded  time 
for  recovery ;  nevertheless,  imposing  on  him  abstraction 
from  all  business  for  at  least  a  month,  and  exercising  on  his 
part  a  wholesome  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  animal  food 
and  drinks. 

"  The  better  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  improved  health,  I 
occasionally  visited  Mr.  Jones,  and  urged  such  cautions  in 
his  modes  of  living,  his  exercise,  and  in  his  limited  appro- 
priation of  time  to  the  discharge  of  his  professional  trusts, 
as  I  deemed  best  calculated  to  give  permanence  to  his  now 
renovated  powers,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  in  this  view 
my  associate,  Dr.  Parker,  fully  coincided.  Mr.  Jones  was 
not  entirely  a  disobedient  patient ;  and  during  one  portion 
of  the  month  of  March  his  official  obligations  seem  to  have 
been  discharged  with  his  wonted  regularity  and  capacity. 
But  it  was  evident  at  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  both  to 
his  friends  as  well  as  to  his  medical  advisers,  that  our 
patient  had  too  confidently  harbored  the  idea  that  his  con- 
stitution had  become  superior  to  the  renewed  assaults  of 
the  enemy  that  had  once  brought  him  to  so  critical  a 
condition. 

"He  persevered  with  marvelous  earnestness  in  all  his  se- 
vere and  multiform  duties ;  his  many  and  accustomed  hours 
of  business  were  filled  up  daily,  and,  forgetful  of  the  neces- 
sity of  that  repose  which  his  recent  sickness  and  prostrated 
nervous  powers  demanded,  night  itself  was  often  invaded 
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by  his  cares  and  toils ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  the  ensuing 
month,  April,  after  uncommon  efforts  on  weighty  duties,  he 
was,  toward  the  hour  of  four  in  the  morning,  again  seized 
with  that  attack,  which  almost  immediately  terminated  his 
valuable  life.  At  the  earliest  intimation  of  his  illness,  I 
hastened  to  his  bedside,  but  consciousness  had  ceased,  the 
pulse  no  longer  beat,  and  he  was  to  be  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

"  Thus  surrendered  to  inexorable  physical  and  mental 
causes,  exercising  their  preponderating  influence  on  a  frame 
of  body  peculiarly  susceptible  to  that  agency,  Walter  K. 
Jones,  so  long  the  prominent  man  in  his  great  and  respon- 
sible vocation.  With  every  consideration  of  respect, 
"  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  W.  A.  JONES.  JoiIN  W.  FRANCIS." 

His  funeral,  which  took  place  at  Trinity,  was  of  the  most 
imposing  character — from  the  array  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, in  trade  and  finance,  many  old  New  Yorkers  and 
Long  Island  gentry,  that  were  gathered  together.  His  re- 
mains were  carried  afterward  to  Cold  Spring,  to  be  laid  in 
the  family  bury  Jog-ground.  For  Cold  Spring  Mr.  Jones 
had  a  peculiar  predilection,  and  he  was  rarely  absent  from 
it  over  a  week  (when  he  could  get  there)  for  many  years  of 
his  life.  As  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  the  seat  of  his 
branch  of  the  Jones  family,  where,  too,  so  many  of  his  im- 
mediate relations  still  reside,  independent  of  its  picturesque, 
rural  beauties,  this  charming  locality  had  fascinated  him, 
as  it  must  any  one  at  all  similarly  situated,  who  pretends 
to  any  love  of  nature  or  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  fine 
scenery.  Hilly  and  beautifully  wooded,  rich  in  streams 
and  water  prospects,  it  is  full  of  varied  attractiveness,  and 
delights  the  eye  of  the  traveled  stranger  or  the  resident  for 
life. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  worthies  of  Long  Island,  though 
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so  long  (from  early  boyhood)  connected  with  New  York 
city  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  her  denizens ;  yet,  as  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  his  rural  home,  as  he  visited  it  weekly,  built  his  noble 
mansion  there,  and  there  looked  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
and  domestic  happiness,  he  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  list 
of  eminent  Long  Islanders.  With  the  distinguished  sons 
of  Long  Island,  in  the  different  walks  of  life — in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  art,  in  the  army  and  navy — he  must  ever  be 
associated,  and  his  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  including 
Conckling,  Sandford,  Miller,  Wickham,  Golden,  Post,  Sea- 
man, Mott,  Eli  as  Hicks,  Mount,  Rhodes,  Hackett,  Sands, 
Woodhull,  and  Truxton,  whenever  the  roll  of  prominent 
Long  Islanders  is  called. 

In  person  Mr.  Jones  was  below  the  ordinary  standard  of 
height,  but  strongly  built,  and  of  a  full  habit  of  body.  His 
face,  his  person,  and  his  presence,  denoted  energy  and 
vigor.  Forecast  and  vigilance  were  stamped  upon  his 
brow,  and  his  eye  had  a  look  of  penetration  that  scrutinized 
with  caution  every  application  presented  to  his  judgment. 
The  moderation  and  mildness  of  his  character  was  also 
marked  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  especially  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends  and  kindred. 

We  believe  there  is  more  than  one  good  portrait  of  Mr. 
Jones  by  Mr.  Shephard  Mount,  the  able  artist.  There  is 
also  a  life-like  bust  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  committee-room  of  the  company.  But  the 
excellent  engraving  of  the  head  on  the  bills  of  the  Marine 
Bank  will  preserve  his  features  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  be  in  that  light  more  universally  accessible 
than  the  best  bust  or  portrait  in  a  public  place. 

The  example  afforded  by  the  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  rich  heritage  to  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try. Comparatively  a  poor  boy,  at  an  early  age  he  is 
placed  in  a  store,  and  has  to  make  his  way  by  dint  of  in- 
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dustry,  perseverance,  integrity,  and  all  the  essential  virtues, 
not  only  of  the  true  business  man,  but  of  the  truly  able  and 
great  man,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

And  although  fortunate  in  having  for  his  instructors  his 
near  relatives  and  family  friends,  yet  he  was  by  them  simply 
initiated  into  his  duties,  and  taught  the  elementary  routine 
of  business.  Most  of  all  remained  with  himself — earnest 
attention  to  his  business,  and  strict  fidelity  in  all  that  con- 
cerned his  province.  He  was  hence,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
a  self-taught  and  self-made  man.  In  his  peculiar  walk,  he 
was  admitted  to  be  without  a  rival,  and  for  the  point  of 
excellence  reached  by  him,  he  owed  almost  all  to  his  self- 
training,  his  unflagging  zeal,  and  his  determination  to 
master  all  that  related  to  the  complicated  science  of  in- 
surance. 

The  same  qualities,  too,  that  distinguished  him  as  a  man 
of  business,  marked  also  his  personal  character,  or  rather 
grew  out  of  it — earnestness,  sincerity,  kindness  of  heart,  a 
strong  love  of  family  and  friends,  vigorous  energy  of  will, 
and  the  active  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

His  native  county  and  the  city  of  his  adoption  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man  who  placed  the  business  of 
insurance  on  a  more  stable  footing  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed 
heretofore,  and  raised  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  the  rank  of  the  first  marine  company  in  the  United 
States.  While,  as  a  man,  the  interest  felt  and  the  faith 
reposed  in  him  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  depend- 
ents, stamp  him  emphatically  a  model  for  those  who  come 
after  him,  in  all  the  relations  he  filled  so  worthily  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  his  life. 
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SAMUEL  APPLETOtf. 

SAMUEL  APPLETON  was  the  oldest  member  of  a  family 
whose  name,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  been  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  prosperity  of  Boston,  and  with  all  of 
its  most  important  interests.  He  himself  might  have  been 
singled  out  as  a  model  of  what  a  merchant  should  be. 
Alike  high-minded  in  gaining  and  public-spirited  in  using 
his  means,  in  his  industry  and  liberal  enterprise,  his  scru- 
pulous uprightness  and  large  beneficence,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  men  of  a  profession  which  includes  within  its 
ranks  so  much  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  talent  of  New 
England. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  EL,  and 
was  born  June  22d,  1766.  He  commenced  life  with  no 
advantages,  except  the  inestimable  one  of  being  trained  in 
childhood  in  the  home  of  judicious  and  excellent  parents. 
HLsJather,  De.acon  Isaac  Appleton,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  New  Ipswich,  but,  like  all  his  neighbors, 
was  subject  to  the  deprivations  and  hardships  of  what  then 
was  a  newly-settled  country. 

In  a  family  of  twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  Samuel  was 
the  third.  Except  such  instruction  as  he  received  at  home, 
all  his  opportunities  of  education  were  confined  to  a  few 
interrupted  weeks  each  year,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
in  the  district  school.  He,  however,  made  such  good  use 
of  his  opportunities,  that,  at  seventeen,  he  was  himself  se- 
lected to  teach  a  school,  and  was  so  successful  that  during 
the  succeeding  winters,  and  so  long  as  he  was  willing  to 
engage  in  the  office  of  teaching,  his  services  were  in  great 
request  in  his  own  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  To  the 
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day  of  his  death  he  took  the  greatest  delight  in  recalling 
the  scenes,  the  friendships,  and  the  labors  of  these  seasons 
of  school-keeping,  when  the  teacher  often  had  scholars  older 
than  himself;  when  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  be  a  hard 
student  at  home  that  he  might  keep  in  advance  of  his  pupils 
at  school,  and  when  his  sovereignty  over  the  young  repub- 
licans about  him  required  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  self- 
control  as  well  as  vigor. 

At  twenty -two  years  of  age  he  joined  a  party  of  young 
men  in  settling  a  township  in  Maine,  j[ie  conditions  being 
that  they  should  have  each  alternate  lot,  provided  they 
would  build  a  house,  and  clear  up  a  certain  number  of 
acres.  In  this  occupation  two  summers  were  employed, 
and  the  various  experiences  of  frontier  life,  the  hardships 
encountered  with  the  hopeful  hearts  of  youth,  and  the  ex- 
pedients by  means  of  which  difficulties  were  overcome,  were 
the  subjects  of  much  amusement  in  after  years.  But  labor 
on  a  farm  was  not  to  his  taste.  It  was  evident  that  his 
special  gift  was  not  for  handling  the  axe  and  guiding  the 
plow.  He  had  an  early  desire  to  become  a  merchant,  and, 
the  way  opening  for  acting  out  this  inclination,  he  entered 
into  business  in  the  country ;  first  at  Ashburnham,  in  com- 
pany with  Col.  Jewett,  and  afterward  at  New  Ipswich,  with 
Charles  Barrett,  Esq.  These  fields,  however,  were  too  nar- 
row for  his  ambition.  In  1794,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  from 
that  time  his  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  honorable 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  In  1799  he  visited  England,  and 
having  formed  a  partnership  with  his  younger  brother,  Hon. 
Nathan  Appleton,  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  importation  of  English  goods.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  manufacture^ 
which,  with  a  wise  foresight  of  the  future  industrial  wants . 
of  the  country,  had  been  introduced  through  the  agency  of 
his  brother,  acting  in  connection  with  two  or  three  asso- 
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ciates,  first  at  Waltham,  and  afterward  at  Lowell.  As  lie 
grew  older  he  gradually  withdrew  from  business,  and  at 
length  retired  from  any  active  participation  in  it.  But  he 
retired  from  business  only  to  give  his  thoughts  more  exclu- 
sively to  objects  of  kindness,  charity,  and  public  utility. 

One  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  was  his  strong 
attachment  for  every  thing  connected  with  his  early  life. 
He  never  forgot  his  birthplace,  and  its  interests  were  his 
interests.  In  any  matter  relating  to  its  general  welfare,  he 
would  have  been  ve&y  sorry  if  the  people  of  his  native  town 
had  forgotteirto  ask  him  for  his  aid.  Among  other  things, 
the  academy,  which  was  largely  indebted  to  his  liberality 
for  the  funds  which  have  placed  it  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, will  be  for  him  a  lasting  memorial.  His  early  friends 
never  lost  their  hold  on  his  interest,  and  there  was  no  part 
of  his  life  which  he  took  such  pleasure  in  recalling  as  he 
did  the  scenes  and  labors  and  struggles  of  his  youth.  One 
of  the  sure  tests  of  an  unspoiled  heart,  he  carried  through 
life  the  affections,  the  simple  tastes,  and  the  cheerful,  hope- 
ful feelings  of  his  earliest  years. 

A  stranger  on  seeing  him,  we  think,  would  have  been 
first  struck  by  his  apparent  simplicity  and  open-hearted 
honesty.  It  was  in  his  manner,  in  his  look,  and  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man.  Without  subterfuge  or  disguise,  incapable  of  any 
thing  indirect  or  underhanded,  he  had  no  concealments  of 
his  own,  and  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  secret  was  to  him  a 
trouble  and  a  burden.  He  knew  of  but  one  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  that  was,  to  say  straight  on,  the  truth.  It  was  a 
principle  grown  into  a  necessity  of  his  moral  life.  He  did 
not  know  what  else  to  say.  It  might  be  difficult  to  utter  it, 
but  he  really  could  not  help  it.  And  so  out  of  the  simpli- 
city of  his  nature  his  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  This 
was  allied  with  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feelings.  No  one 
felt  more  pain  in  giving  pain  to  another.  But  though  he 
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might  be  kind,  and  gentle,  and  tender,  he  could  not  help 
being  honest.  He  was  himself  so  thoroughly  upright  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  other  men — 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  men  were  really  to  him  what  he 
axpected  them  to  be.  Said  the  writer  of  this  notice  to  him 
— and  the  answer  threw  light  alike  on  his  own  character 
and  on  the  character  of  merchants  generally — "  You  have 
been  long  engaged  in  business,  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  different  countries ;  what  is  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  honesty  of  mankind  ?"  "  Very  favorable," 
he  replied.  "Very  generally,  I  think,  they  mean  to  be 
honest.  I  have  never  in  my  life  met  with  more  than  three 
or  four  cases  in  which  I  thought  a  man  intended  to  be  dis- 
honest in  dealing  with  me." 

A  striking  evidence  of  his  character,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  he  himself  was  regarded,  occurred,  on  the  only  occa- 
sion during  his  life  when  he  was  sued.  About  the  year 
1820  a  merchant-tailor,  named  Endicot,  died,  leaving  a  res- 
idue of  his  estate  to  a  Baptist  society.  Among  his  papers 
was  a  note  signed  by  Samuel  Appleton,  and  indorsed  by 
Ducoster  &  Marshall,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  society  called  on  Mr.  Appleton  for  payment. 
The  handwriting  was  so  very  like  his  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other ;  but  he  refused  to  pay  it, 
declaring  it  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance,  a  forgery. 
A  suit  was  brought  on  the  note,  which  was,  in  fact,  out- 
lawed. He  would  not,  however,  allow  any  plea  of  this 
kind  to  be  made,  but  steadily  denied  the  signature.  As 
the  indorsement  was  evidently  genuine,  and  no  other  person 
of  the  same  name  was  known,  the  whole  matter  was  envel- 
oped in  mystery.  This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  had  dealings  with  the  house  of  Ducoster  &  Marshall, 
as  appeared  by  his  books,  though  nothing  was  found  in 
them  to  confirm  this  note.  On  the  trial,  his  brother  was 
called  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  He  testified  that  he  could 
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not  distinguish  the  signature  from  Mr.  Appleton's  hand- 
writing ;  but  that,  as  he  himself  had  kept  the  books  at  the 
time,  and  his  brother's  notes  were  always  paid  when  due, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  note,  it  could  not  be  gen- 
uine. Notwithstanding  this  admitted  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting,  and  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  rather  against  the  defendant,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
in  his  favor.  Mr.  D.  Ellis  was  foreman,  and  he  stated  the 
verdict  was  founded  on  the  fact  tfiat  the  jury  was  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment  of  the 
note,  except  on  the  certainty  that  he  did  not  owe  it. 

Mr.  Appleton,  however,  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  the 
matter  here,  if  it  were  possible  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
Some  years  after  he  was  in  Italy,  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  Mr.  Degen  at  that  time  resided — the  gentleman  who 
was  assignee  of  Ducoster  and  Marshall,  and  had  made  the 
endorsement  in  their  behalf.  His  first  step  on  landing  was, 
not  to  visit  any  of  the  wonders  of  nature  or  art,  but  to  search 
out  Mr.  Degen,  who,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  stated  that 
he  perfectly  well  recollected  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
such  a  note,  but  that  the  signer  of  the  note  was  a  shipmaster 
of  the  same  name,  who  resided  in  Portland,  and  who  had 
been  dead  for  some  years.  Besides  his  memory  of  the 
event,  he  had  at  his  country-house  the  books  of  the  firm, 
and  on  examining  them  they  were  found  to  confirm  entirely 
Mr.  Appleton's  convictions,  and  to  show  the  reasonableness 
of  the  confidence  placed  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens 
in  his  accuracy  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  He 
was — what  so  many  who  are  described  as  such  are  not — 
essentially  a  self-made  man.  From  early  youth  he  had 
nothing  on  which  to  rely,  but  his  own  resources  of  mind 
and  character.  The  friends  whom  he  never  failed  to  find, 
and  of  whom  no  man  had  more,  were  attracted  to  him  by 
his  own  merits.  No  one  owed  less  in  early  life  to  what  is 
28 
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termed  good  fortune.  Every  advancing  step  was  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  preceding  self-denial,  foresight,  integrity,  and 
cheerful  labor.  A  full  account  of  his  early  career  would 
be  a  hardly  less  instructive  one  to  young  men  than  that  of 
Franklin.  Nothing  could  furnish  a  better  commentary  on 
the  selfish  folly  of  those  who  think  that  they  do  well  to  be 
angry  with  the  world,  because  it  does  not  load  them  with 
prosperity  before  they  have  done  any  thing  to  deserve  it. 
He  was  an  accomplished  Merchant,  but  his  prosperity,  in- 
stead of  being  accidental,  was  owing  to  years  of  persevering 
industry,  to  his  uprightness,  to  a  singularly  quick  percep- 
tion of  character,  and  to  a  native  good  sense  and  soundness 
of  judgment  which  would  have  made  him  successful  in  any 
vocation  that  he  might  have  chosen. 

He  doubtless  had  the  New  England  love  of  success  in 
;what  he  undertook.  But  there  were  things  which  he  val- 
ued more  than  success.  He  valued  a  liberal  heart  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  an  unreproaching  conscience,  more  than 
he  did  money.  Mammon  was  never  his  god,  but  his  ser- 
vant. His  gains  had  on  them  no  dark  spots.  In  recalling 
the  early  years  of  mercantile  life,  when  habits  were  forming, 
and  temptations  to  one  struggling  into  business  with  limited 
means  were  many,  it  gratified  him  to  remember  that  he 
never  was  sued,  and  during  that  time  had  never  instituted 
a  suit  against  <any  one  ;  that  he  made  very  few  6ad  debts  ; 
that  he  never  lost  a  good  customer,  and  that  of  the  many 
orders  given  him  to  be  filled  very  much  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, the  case  scarcely  occurred  in  which  any  complaint 
ever  reached  his  ear  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
executed.  He  never  sought  large  profits;  he  would  not 
make  money  out  of  other  men's  necessities,  and  throughout 
life,  carrying  out  to  the  letter  his  notions  of  obedience  to 
the  law,  he  would  never  receive  more  than  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  for  what  he  had  loaned.  He  accumulated  a 
fortune  because  he  was  a  sagacious  and  accomplished  man 
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of  business,  and  not  because  of  any  grasping  passion  for  ac- 
cumulation. On  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  love  of  money 
growing  with  his  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
systematically  limited  its  increase.  Among  his  papers  is 
one  dated  1823,  containing  some  resolutions  which  he  hoped 
to  carry  out  with  more  fidelity  than  he  had  done  before. 
Among  them,  he  says^ — •"  I  promise,  during  the  following 
year,  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  income,  either  in  frivolity, 
amusement,  public  utility,  or  benevolence."  Although  the 
last  object  is  introduced  so  casually,  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  will  understand  how  large  a  place  it 
held  in  his  thoughts.  Another  similar  paper  is  found  for 
1828,  in  which,  after  saying  in  general  terms  that  he  has 
observed  men,  as  they  have  grown  old  in  years,  growing 
anxious  about  property  till  they  have  seemed  to  think  of 
little  else — and  wishing  to  avoid  that  state  of  mind,  he 
promises  that  during  the  ensuing  year  he  will  spend  the 
whole  of  his  income ;  making,  however,  with  the  careful 
forethought  of  one  who  meant  to  perform  what  he  resolved, 
the  single  reservation  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  dividends  on 
his  manufacturing  stocks  as  should  be  required  to  pay  any 
new  assessments.  How  large  and  liberal  were  his  ideas  of 
one's  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  amount  which  he  gave  away  during  his  life 
was  scarcely  less  than  what  he  had  retained  for  himself. 

His  relations  with  his  kindred  were  always  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  Many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had 
large  families,  and  among  their  children,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  every  variety  of  fortune.  Having  no  children 
of  his  own,  he  adopted  into  the  circle  of  his  affections  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  no  single  thing  engrossed  so  much  of  his 
thoughts,  as  their  interest  and  happiness. 

In  1819  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gore.  This  is  no  place 
in  which  to  speak  of  domestic  life,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
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while  happy  in  so  many  other  things,  he  deemed  himself, 
to  have  been  signally  blessed  in  this  relation.     There  never 
was  a  more  sunshiny  home ;  and  for  the  sunshine  which 
filled  it,  it  was  his  happiness  to  feel  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  character  and  affection  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  old  age. 
During  its  last  years  he  was  confined  very  much  to  his 
room  and  to  his  chair ;  but  those  who  were  dearest  to  him 
were  always  near  him.  His  room  was  the  great  center  of 
domestic  attraction  and  enjoyment.  His  heart  was  so 
warm,  and  fresh,  and  sympathetic,  that  others  felt  that 
their  pleasures  were  doubled  by  his  participation  in  them  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  never  enjoy  any  thing  alone. 
The  words  of  Ben  Jonson  described  his  habitual  feeling  : 

"  That  is  but  half  a  joy,  is  all  our  own." 

On  any  afternoon  that  you  might  visit  him,  you  were 
likely  to  find  around  him  some  of  those  who  in  former 
years  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  business,  or  his  kin- 
dred, or  the  young  children  of  his  old  friends,  for  his  affec- 
tionate nature  drew  the  young  to  him  not  less  than  those 
who  were  more  advanced ;  and  there,  too,  you  met  a  constant 
succession  of  persons  who  sought  his  aid  for  public  objects 
or  private  charities.  To  consider  and  meet  these  calls  was, 
indeed,  the  great  work  of  his  later  years.  He  held  his 
fortune  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  year  in  which  he  did  not  contribute  more  or  less 
to  some  benevolent  object.  He  of  course  exercised  his  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  he  would  give  or  not  give,  and  he 
carried  into  his  works  of  benevolence  the  same  good  sense 
and  clearness  of  mind  which  had  characterized  him  as  a 
merchant ;  but  he  would  have  taken  it  unkindly  if,  in  any 
enterprise  for  the  public  good,  or  any  purpose  of  private 
charity,  he  had  been  overlooked  by  his  friends.  It  is  some- 
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times  an  ungracious  task  to  ask  men  to  contribute  money  ; 
but  Mr.  Appleton,  whether  he  saw  fit  to  give  or  to  decline 
giving,  made  you  understand  that  he  considered  you  had 
done  him  a  favor  in  letting  him  have  the  opportunity. 
He  not  only  gave  with  no  grudging  hand,  but  he  was 
very  likely  to  add  that  if,  after  applying  to  others,  there 
should  still  be  a  deficiency,  he  would  like  to  be  called  on 
again. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
spend  his  whole  income  every  year;  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  public  enterprise  within  that  period,  or  any 
work  of  utility,  or  any  charitable  institution,  or  any  effort 
to  promote  education  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  which  he 
was  not  a  large  contributor.  Nor  were  his  benefactions 
confined  to  the  city  of  his  home  ;  but  throughout  ISTew  Eng- 
land his  name  will  be  permanently  connected  with  the 
charitable,  educational,  and  religious  institutions  which  re- 
ceived aid  from  his  ready  and  large-hearted  munificence. 

But  that  which  characterized  his  old  age  more  than  any 
thing  else,  was  a  constantly-growing  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  poor.  He  regularly  placed  large  sums  in  the  hands 
of  physicians  and  others  who  were  in  the  way  of  seeing 
those  in  destitution,  and  on  whose  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  he  relied,  to  be  distributed  as  their  judgment 
should  dictate.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  any  one, 
whom  he  could  relieve,  should  suffer  from  want.  It  was 
Cecil,  we  think,  who  said  that  he  always  thought  of  the 
world  as  divided  into  two  heaps,  one  of  happiness  and  the 
other  of  misery,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  take  some- 
thing from  the  latter,  and  to  add  something  every  day  to 
the  former.  'No  one  ever  acted  more  habitually  on  this 
idea  than  Mr.  Appleton.  With  the  habits  and  decision 
brought  out  of  a  struggling  and  energetic  manhood,  there 
were  many  things  he  could  resist ;  but  a  poor  child,  or  a 
poor  man,  he  could  not  resist.  He  could  not  resist  any  tale 
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of  want,  and  though  uttered  in  a  whisper,  he  heard  it  above 
all  the  noise  of  the  world. 

Those  were  the  only  unsatisfactory  days  to  him,  in  which 
he  had  not  done  something  to  promote  some  one's  welfare, 
or  to  relieve  some  one's  distress.  And  all  this  was  done 
so  modestly,  so  kindly,  so  much  as  if  he  were  receiving  a 
favor,  that  the  manner  doubled  its  value.  He  gave  money 
to  the  poor  in  such  a  way  that  they  gave  him  back  their 
hearts.  He  bore  all  his  faculties  so  meekly,  his  manners 
were  characterized  by  such  an  inbred  courtesy,  and  his 
good  deeds  were  so  simple  and  unalloyed,  that  they 
awakened  in  all  around  him  kind  and  friendly  feelings. 
It  is  said  of  Raphael  that  the  influence  of  his  genial 
and  kindly  character  was  such,  that  "  the  painters  who 
worked  around  him  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  all 
bad  feeling  were  extinguished  in  his  presence,  and  every 
base,  unworthy  thought  had  passed  away  from  their 
minds."  So  Mr.  Appleton's  character  seemed  to  create 
around  him  a  sphere  of  just  thoughts  and  kind  affec- 
tions. 

His  religious  views  and  feelings  partook  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  general  character.  Though  he  had  decided  opinions, 
he  never  took  any  strong  interest  in  questions  of  controver- 
sial theology.  His  experience  in  life  had  taught  him  that 
good  men  were  confined  to  no  theological  party,  and  it  was 
his  conviction  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
in  spite  of  minor  differences,  were  received  by  all  sects. 
His  nature  was  not  speculative  but  practical,  and  religion 
with  him  took  a  practical  form.  He  thought  little  of  the 
words  and  much  of  the  substance.  Better  words  to  describe 
him,  as  he  appeared  in  his  habitual  course,  could  hardly  be 
chosen,  than  those  in  which  the  prophet  gives  the  compre- 
hensive test  of  a  right  life :— "  What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly before  thy  God."  He  had  the  trusting  heart  of  a  child ; 
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and  the  practical  form  which  his  faith  in  a  spiritual  life  as- 
sumed was  touchingly  illustrated  in  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred during  the  year  preceding  his  own  death.  A 
favorite  nephew,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  in  his  will  a 
large  proportional  amount  of  his  estate,  died  before  him ; 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  a  half-sister,  between  whom 
and  Mr.  Appleton  there  was  no  blood  relationship,  became 
entitled  to  these  bequests.  The  executor  called  Mr.  Apple- 
ton's  attention  to  the  fact,  thinking  that  he  might  wish  to 
make  some  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  property. 
After  taking  the  subject  into  full  consideration,  his  reply 
was  :  "  If  in  the  other  world  there  is  any  knowledge  of  what 
is  done  in  this,  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  nephew, 
whom  I  so  loved  and  trusted,  find  that  my  first  act,  on 
learning  his  death,  is  the  revocation  or  curtailment  of 
a  bequest  made  in  his  favor,  and  which,  if  he  had  sur- 
vived me,  would  have  eventually  benefited  her  who  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  will  must  stand  as 
it  is." 

He  died  without  issue,  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  July 
12,  1853,  having  just  entered  on  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  death  waft  as  tranquil  as  his  life.  He  had 
always  dreaded  a  lingering  dissolution,  and  his  desire  that 
the  last  hour  might  come  suddenly  was  granted.  On  the 
last  morning  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  his  usual  health.  During 
the  day  he  had  suffered  some  pain  and  uneasiness,  but  the 
remedies  applied  -had  relieved  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  will 
now  try  to  sleep."  He  composed  himself  for  this  purpose, 
and  sunk  into  slumber.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Mi's. 
Appleton  was  alarmed  by  his  louder  breathing ;  she  ran  to 
his  bedside  and  summoned  an  attendant.  He  was  lying  in 
the  same  attitude  of  reposte.  He  was  sleeping,  but  "  the 
sleep  that  had  fallen  upon  him  so  gently  was  the  sleep  of 
death !" 
'His  mind  retained  its  vigor  and  clearness  to  the  last,  and 
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up  to  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  he  had  been  employed 
on  thoughts  and  plans  of  beneficence.  The  sinking  sun 
went  down  through  a  twilight  over  which  collected  all 
the  beauty  of  the  day. 

"  Sure  the  last  end 

Of  the  good  ruan  is  peace.  How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night  dews  fall  not  more  calmly  on  the  ground,- 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft." 

Mr.  Appleton  was  one  of  those  men  who  not  only  give  a 
character  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  but  who 
create  its  character.  His  enterprise,  his  great  soundness  of 
judgment,  his  stainless  integrity,  and  his  liberality,  made 
him  one  of  those  standards  of  character  by  which  men 
around  measure  themselves  and  others.  Such  men  raise 
the  general  average  of  character  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. Illiberal  customs  and  underhanded  methods  of  busi- 
ness are  shamed  away  from  their  presence.  The  young 
honor  and  imitate,  and  those  who  are  older  take  a  heartier 
interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the  general  good.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  benevolent  acts  of  such  a  man, 
but  infinitely  greater  than  the  immediate  good  done  to  the 
recipients  of  the  charity  is  the  general  feeling  of  liberality 
which  such  acts  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  community. 
Three  men,  near  neighbors,  intimate  friends,  associated 
much  together  in  common  pursuits,  died  nearly  together  : 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  Mr.  Eobert  G.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Apple- 
ton.  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  others,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  these  men  stood  second  to  none  in 
their  liberality  toward  all  objects  that  had  a  bearing  on 
the  general  welfare,  and  that  any  -reputation  which  Boston 
may  have  was  owing,  in  at  least  a  full  proportion,  to  their 
character.  But  whatever  of  good  they  may  have  done  to 
individuals  or  institutions,  the  greatest  good  came  from  the 
modest,  unpretending  uprightness  and  liberality  of  their 
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lives,  which  showed  that  men  might  accumulate  money, 
and  yet  value  it  for  its  true  uses ;  which  gave  the  visible 
proof  that  successful  labors  did  not  require  the  drying  up  of 
the  heart,  and  which  established  a  standard  of  large  and 
wise  beneficence.  A  few  accomplished  and  successful  men 
of  business,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  selfish  and 
sordid,  will  lower  the  whole  moral  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
right-minded,  generous,  just,  living  for  others,  as  well  as 
themselves,  they  elevate  the  whole  moral  character  of  busi- 
ness life. 

Samuel  Appleton  left  a  fortune  of  something  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  By  his  will  he  gave  to  his  widow  property 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  left  to  his 
executors — Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  Wm.  Appleton,  and 
Nath.  A.  Bowditch — the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, "  to  be  by  them  applied,  disposed  of,  and  distributed, 
for  scientific,  literary,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes." 
The  residue  is  distributed  among  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  many  who  are  liberal  after  their  death,  who 
give  wisely,  perhaps,  that  which  they  can  no  longer  retain. 
Mr.  Appleton  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  all  his  days 
made  use  of  prosperity  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others, 
whose  heart  grew  liberal  and  whose  hand  was  opened  wider 
as  his  means  increased;  and  whose  unostentatious  course 
was,  from  the  beginning,  like  that  of  a  stream  through  the 
valley,  giving  fertility  to  the  whole  region  through  which  it 
flows,  and  like  that  too,  hiding  itself  under  the  very  ver- 
dure which  it  has  nourished.  He  has  passed  from  this 
world,  followed  by  kind,  affectionate,  and  grateful  mem- 
ories ;  and  at  that  day,  whose  inquisition  all  may  fear,  and 
when  the  best  may  shrink  from  answering  for  themselves, 
we  may  believe  that  he  shall  be  one  of  that  number — 
most  blessed — who  shall  have  many  to  bear  witness  for 
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them — one  of  those  of  whom  the  poor  shall  say,  "He 
relieved  our  necessities ;"  and  the  naked,  "  He  clothed 
us ;"  and  the  sick  and  in  prison,  "  He  visited  us ;"  and 
the  orphan,  the  friendless,  and  the  forsaken,  "When  we 
thought  ourselves  forgotten  by  man,  by  him  we  were  re- 
membered." 


JOSEPH  MAY. 

"  LIVES  of  good  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time; 
Footsteps,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." — LOXGFEHOW. 

MR.  MAT  belonged  to  a  generation  which  has  now  almost 
wholly  passed  away.  A  few  yet  linger,  but  they  will  soon 
be  all  gone.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  and  specimen, 
not  indeed  of  what  was  most  brilliant  and  distinguished,  but 
of  what  was  most  solid  and  worthy,  stanch,  honest,  upright, 
and  true  in  that  generation.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston ; 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  open  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  testimony  which  we  render  is  only  the  repetition  of 
the  common  voice. 

His  integrity  has  never  been  questioned.  It  passed  safely 
through  the  trial  of  adversity  and  failure  in  business — a  trial 
which  has  proved  too  severe  for  the  strength  of  many — and 
was  as  confidently  relied  upon  after  that  change  as  before 
it.  Perfect  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
called  on  to  fill  several  offices,  which,  though  not  conspicu- 
ous, involved  important  trusts,  and  supposed  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  which  were  held  till  repeated  intimations  of 
increasing  age  warned  him  to  resign  them. 

His  ideas  and  feelings  respecting  riches,  though  not  per- 
haps peculiar,  were  certainly  not  common.  He  regarded 
the  gift  of  property  to  one's  children  a  questionable  good. 
He  has  often  said,  that  he  knew  many  promising  youth  who 
were  stinted  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  growth  by  the 
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expectation  of  an  inheritance  that  would  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  labor.  Every  man,  he  would  add,  should 
stand  upon  his  own  feet,  rely  upon  his  own  resources,  know 
how  to  take  care  of  himself,  supply  his  own  wants ;  and  that 
parent  does  his  child  no  good  who  takes  from  him  the  in- 
ducement, nay,  the  necessity  to  do  so.*  . 

He  thought  it  well  and  proper  to  engage  in  the  pursuit 
of  property  in  some  honest  and  honorable  occupation,  as 
one  of  the  means  of  unfolding  the  faculties,  and  forming 
and  establishing  the  character.  But  he  considered  it  most 
unworthy  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  to  seek  after  riches 
as  the  chief  good.  He  utterly  despised  avarice. 

When  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  profitable  business,  in  which  he  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  by  the  result  of  an 
ill-advised  speculation.  He  foresaw  that  he  must  fail,  and 
at  once  gave  up  all  his  property,  "  even  to  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors."  The  sufferings 
which  this  disaster  caused,  revealed  to  him  that  he  had 
become  more  eager  for  property,  and  had  allowed  himself 
to  regard  its  possession  more  highly  than  was  creditable  to 
his  understanding,  or  good  for  his  heart.  After  some  days 
of  deep  depression,  he  formed  the  resolution  never  to  he  a 
rich  man,  but  to  withstand  all  temptations  to  engage  again 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  He  adhered  to  this  determination. 


*  In  a  communication  received  from  the  Eev.  S.  J.  May,  is  an  anecdote  which 
deserves  preservation,  as  illustrative  of  the  sentiments  of  his  father: 

"  When  I  brought  to  him  my  last  college-bill,  receipted,  he  folded  it  with  an 
emphatic  pressure  of  his  hand,  saying,  as  he  did  it :  '  My  son,  I  am  rejoiced 
that  you  have  gotten  through,  and  that  I  have  been  able  to  afford  you  the  ad- 
vantages you  have  enjoyed.  If  you  have  been  faithful,  you  must  now  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  education  that  will  enable,  you  to  go  anywhere,  stand  up  among 
your  fellow-men,  and  by  serving  them  in  one  department  of  usefulness  or  an- 
other, make  yourself  worthy  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  if  no  more.  If  you 
have  not  improved  your  advantages,  or  should  be  hereafter  slothful,  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  not  property  to  leave  you,  that  will  hold  you  up  in  a  place 
among  men  where  you  will  not  deserve  to  stand.'  " 
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He  resolutely  refused  several  very  advantageous  offers  of 
partnership  in  lucrative  concerns,  and  sought  rather  the  sit- 
uation he  held,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  an  insurance 
office,  where  he  would  receive  a  competence  only  for  his 
family. 

When  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
anxieties  about  business,  and  was  able  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  study  of  his  favorite  authors,  the  old  English 
classics,  the  best  historians,  and  Paley  and  Priestley,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 

He  almost  always  read  one  or  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  as  much  in  the  evening.  By  the  devotion  of  only  finis 
time  to  books,  he  was  able  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  peruse 
many  volumes  of  substantial  value,  of  the  contents  of  which 
his  sound  understanding  and  retentive  memory  enabled 
him  to  make  readily  a  pertinent  use. 

In  active  benevolence  and  works  of  charity,  he  seems  to 
have  been  indefatigable  and  unsurpassed.  He  was  not  able 
to  bestow  large  donations  on  public  institutions,  but  he  was  a 
valuable  friend,  promoter,  and  director  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them.*  His  private  charities  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  "Without  much  trouble,  he  might* be  traced 
through  every  quarter  of  the  city  by  the  footprints  of  his 
benefactions.  Pensioners  came  to  the  door  of  his  house,  as 
they  do  in  some  countries  to  the  gate  of  a  convent.  The 
worthy  poor  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  unworthy  he 
endeavored  to  reform.  His  aid  to  those  in  distress  and 
need  was  in  many  cases  not  merely  temporary,  and  limited 
to  single  applications,  but  as  extensive  and  permanent  as 
the  life  and  future  course  of  its  object.  A  family  of  father- 
less and  motherless  and  destitute  children,  bound  to  him  by 


*  Ho  was  particularly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  felt  sure  that  these  were 
charities  worthy  of  all  he  could  do  to  promote  them,  and  he  labored  for  them 
heartily  and  effectually. 
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no  tie  but  that  of  human  brotherhood,  found  a  father  in 
him,  and  owe  to  him,  under  heaven,  the  respectability  and 
comfort  of  their  earthly  condition.  It  would  appear  as  if 
he  had  expressly  listened  to  the  exhortation  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  and  had  received  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise : 
"  Be  as  a  father  unto  the  fatherless,  and  as  a  husband  unto 
their  mother ;  so  shalt  thou  be  as  the  son  of  the  Most  High, 
and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than  thy  mother  doth."* 

As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  his  kind  attentions  and  services 
were  unremitting ;  and  how  much  of  the  happiness  of  our 
daily  being  is  dependent  on  such  attentions  and  services ! 
He  knew  many  persons,  and  suffered  himself  to  forget 
none.  If  he  had  kept  a  list  of  them  he  could  not  have 
been  more  punctual  in  his  remembrances ;  and  he  did  keep 
a  list  of  them  in  his  friendly  heart.  But  though  he  compre- 
hended many  in  his  generous  regards,  his  strongest  affec- 
tions were  still  at  home,  reserved  for  the  few  who  were 
nearest,  and  not  dissipated  or  rendered  shallow  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  general  charity.  The  stream  of  his  benevo- 
lence was  wide,  but  its  central  channel  was  deep. 

His  love  of  nature  was  ever  fresh  and  warm.  He 
watched  the  seasons  as  they  rolled,  and  found  in  each 


*  "He  never,"  observes  his  son,  "seemed  to  feel  displeased  when  asked  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  therefore  never  hastily  dismissed 
their  claims,  but  carefully  considered  them,  that  he  might  give  substantial  and 
permanent  aid. 

"  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  he  was  not  planning  for  the  benefit  of 
several  poor  or  afflicted  persons.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  peculiarly 
blessed  by  visits  from  numerous  persons,  or  the  children  of  persons  whom  he 
had  befriended. 

"  There  was  a  time  when,  as  he  afterward  thought,  he  was  not  discriminating 
enough  in  his  charities.  The  reading  of  Malthus  on  Population,  and  the  discus- 
sions which  arose  upon  the  publication  of  that  work,  modified  considerably  his 
views  of  true  benevolence.  Prevention  of  poverty  seemed  to  him  both  more 
merciful  and  practicable  than  the  relief  of  it;  and  he  was  therefore  continually 
suggesting  to  those  who  were  on  the  verge  pf  poverty,  principles  of  economy 
and  kinds  of  labor  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  put  themselves  into  a  com- 
fortable estate." 
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much  to  excite  his  admiration  and  love  of  the  great  Creator 
and  sovereign  Disposer  of  all.  The  flowers,  the  birds,  the 
sunshine  and  the  storm  were  objects  of  his  continual  notice, 
and  of  frequent  remarks  in  his  diary.  His  habit  of  walking 
early  in  the  morning,  often  before  sunrise,  which  he  per- 
sisted in  regularly  until  within  about  two  years  of  his  death, 
secured  to  him  a  season  of  daily  communion  with  the  beau- 
ties of  creation  and  its  author. 

His  love  of  children  was  ardent,  and  he  inspired  them 
with  love  for  himself.  It  was  his  wish  ever  to  have  some 
children  in  his  family.  Their  joyous  laugh  was  music  to 
his  ear.  After  the  death  of  his  first-bom,  he  felt  so  lonely 
that  he  adopted  a  boy  to  supply  the  vacant  place.  And 
even  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  the  son  of  a  widow 
was  brought  by  him  to  a  home  in  his  house. 

On  the  services  of  the  church  and  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion as  administered  at  King's  Chapel,  he  was  a  constant 
attendant.  And  this  was  because  he  viewed  them  in  their 
proper  light  as  the  outward  supports  of  order  and  virtue, 
and  the  good  helps  of  piety,  and  not  because  he  esteemed 
them  as  religion  in  themselves,  or  substitutes  of  religion; 
for  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  piety  was  practical, 
whose  religion  was  life-religion,  who  could  not  understand 
or  enter  into  any  views  of  religion  which  were  not  practical, 
it  was  he. 

He  had  borne  many  sorrows  in  the  course  of  his  protract- 
ed pilgrimage,  and  religion  had  supported  him  under  them 
all.  His  belief  in  the  sure  mercies  of  God  and  promises  of 
the  Saviour,*  was  as  firm  and  deeply-rooted  as  the  moun- 
tains. His  faith  in  a  future  and  better  life  was  as  sight. 
He  saw  its  glories  with  his  eyes,  and  the  more  distinctly  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  them.  Many  expressions  of  his,  simply 
and  strongly  declaratory  of  this  sight-like  faith,  dwell,  and 
will  always  dwell,  on  the  memories  of  his  relatives  and 
most  intimate  friends. 
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His  frame  was  so  robust,  his  manner  of  living  so  regular, 
his  mind  so  calm,  his  whole  appearance  so  promising  of 
endurance,  that,  aged  as  he  was,  even  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  I  had  thought  he  would  yet  continue  for  a  season 
with  us,  and  come  up  for  many  Sabbaths  to  our  solemn 
assemblies.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Till  the  Sunday  be- 
fore his  death,  he  appeared  as  usual  in  his  accustomed  seat. 
For  a  few  days  afterward,  gentle  intimations  of  death  were 
given — hardly  alarming  to  his  friends,  and  not  at  all  so  to 
him,  though  he  perfectly  comprehended  their  meaning. 
There  was  some  aberration  of  mind,  but  no  suffering  of  the 
body ;  and  then,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  writer  on  the 
decease  of  a  venerable  prelate — "  then  he  sweetly  fell  asleep 
in  Christ,  and  so  we  softly  draw  the  curtains  about  him." 

A  prominent  place  should  be  given,  in  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
May's  character,  to  his  love  of  order,  his  methodical  habits, 
his  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  punctuality.  These 
were  conspicuous  traits,  and  they  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  of  business,  to  attend  to  a  variety  of 
matters,  which  would  have  distracted  a  man  without  such 
habits,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  real  though  unob- 
trusive power  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  President 
Quincy  has  said  in  his  history  of  Harvard  College,  that 
"  there  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  history  is  under  so  many 
obligations  as  to  those  who  submit  to  the  labor  of  keeping 
diaries."  Mr.  May  performed  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
labor,  because  it  enabled  him  to  be  so  continually  useful  to 
all  about  him.  His  pocket  and  memorandum  books  were 
filled  with  items  that  were  often  of  great  convenience,  and 
sometimes  of  inestimable  value  to  others.  To  this  he  was 
prompted  by  his  spirit  of  practical  benevolence,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform  with  comparatively  little  trouble  by  his 
habits  of  regularity  and  method. 

His  habits  of  order  and  strict  method  saved  him  a  vast 
deal  of  anxious  thought  about  his  daily  business  cares  and 
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duties  ;  he  always  knew  exactly  the  state  of  his  concerns. 
It  required  no  effort  of  careful  recollection  to  keep  in  mind 
any  thing  he  ought  to  remember,  for  he  could  recur  at  once 
to  his  accounts  and  memoranda  and  find  all  as  he  left  it ; 
so  exact  was  his  method,  that  he  could  return  to  his  office  in 
utter  darkness,  find  any  key  in  use  there,  put  his  hand  upon 
any  book  or  bundle  of  papers  he  might  wish  to  examine. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  another  of  his  principles, 
which  he  deemed  no  more  than  a  part  of  strict  honesty. 
"  Live  within  your  income,  whatever  that  may  be,"  he 
would  often  say ;  "  and  then  you  will  wrong  no  one,  and 
will  be  always  independent."  "  Should  your  income  cease 
altogether,  or  be  too  narrow  for  your  wants,  make  known 
your  necessitous  situation,  and  incur  no  debt  but  the  debt 
of  gratitude."  "  It  is  dishonest  to  borrow  unless  you  fore- 
see that  you  shall  have  the  ability  to  repay  the  loan  ;  and 
you  should  never  obtain  credit  for  any  "article,  even  a 
necessary  of  life,  if  you  know  not  when  or  how  you  shall 
get  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  In  this  case  beg,  rather  than 
borrow." 

Knowing  as  he  did  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  mer- 
chant's life,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  young  men  who 
were  just  entering  upon  it.  There  are  not  a  few  who  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  that  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  habits 
and  maxims  that  have  been  of  essential  service  to  them. 
Early  rising,  order,  punctuality,  living  within  one's  income, 
the  useful  occupation  of  leisure  time,  he  inculcated  earnestly 
upon  all.  "  Few  men,"  he  would  say,  "  are  so  busy,  none 
should  be,  as*  to  have  no  time  which  they  might  devote  to 
their  moral  culture,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
Life  was  not  given  to  be  all  used  up  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
we  must  leave  behind  us  when  we  die." 

He  used  the  world  without  abusing  it.  He  saw  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  good  here,  and  he  indulged  the  feel- 
ings they  naturally  awakened.  They  were  to  his  grateful 
29 
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heart  intimations  of  the  character  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  was  sure  that  the 
being  who  made  all  these  things  to  gratify  and  delight  us, 
is  full  of  love  ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  If  we 
are  ever  unhappy,  miserable,  it  must  be  that  we  make  our- 
selves so,  by  not  following  the  course  he  has  marked  out 
for  us,  by  not  choosing  to  become  what  he  has  invited,  and 
would  enable  us  to  become. 

Death  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  often  conversed  about 
it  as  a  solemn  "  event  in  the  being  of  every  man ;"  but  his 
thoughts  did  not  linger  in  the  dark  valley.  He  seemed  to 
realize  with  Abraham  Tucker  that  the  body  is  but  the  gar- 
ment of  the  soul,  with  which  it  really  has  little  more  neces- 
sary connection  than  with  the  house  we  may  dwell  in,  the 
clothes  we  may  wear,  the  tools  we  may  use.  He  who  gave 
us  this  body  is  able  to  give  us  another,  and  we  should  be 
willing  to  leave  ourselves  in  his  hands. 


rZficci  a  Painting  ~br  Cole  3ostc 


SAMUEL  SLATER.  . 

THEKE  Is  no  individual  deserving  of  a  more  honored  perpe- 
tuity in  American  annals  than  the  one  named  above.  True, 
he  had  no  far  back  ancestry,  as  common  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  to  nourish  a  silly  pride.  Heraldry  had  no  laurels,  to 
encircle  him.  The  dazzling  splendors  of  a  court  had  never 
cast  their  luster  upon  him.  Nor  is  it  known  that  he  could 
cast  an  eye  of  complacency  on  any  one  of  his  own  blood 
who  had  been  particularly  distinguished  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  or  the  church.  No,  that  blood  had  descended  through 
successive  generations — not  by  inundating  floods  and  over 
lofty  precipices,  to  arrest  the  gaze  and  call  -forth  the  accla- 
mation of  impulsive  multitudes;  but  in  limpid  streams, 
noiseless  and  gentle,  through  the  deep  mountain-passes,  till 
the  alluvial  plains  below  were  made  rich  and  verdant  by 
their  fertilizing  agency.  His  father  was  a  respectable  yeo- 
man of  Belper,  Derbyshire  county,  in  a  central  part  of 
England.  The  yeomanry  of  that  country  form  a  distinct 
class,  farming  their  own  lands,  ordinarily  possessing  wealth 
competent  for  their  own  necessities ;  being  a  desirable 
mediocrity  in  society,  equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  all  in  scouted  and  unmitigated  poverty  that  is  degrad- 
ing and  paralyzing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  sudden 
overgrown  riches  and  unnatural  rank  in  social  position. 

Verily,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  the  biography  of  such 
a  man  as  Samuel  Slater;  we  mean,  to  write  one  that  will  be 
generally  read  in  a  community  like  ours.  It  is  not  denied 
that  we  are  a  business  kind  of  people,  proverbially  philo- 
sophical and  shrewd  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  property  ;  yet,  few  indeed  think  of  reading  the 
life  of  a  business  man.  If  urged  to  do  it,  the  response  will 
be  interrogatories  like  the  following : — What  has  he  done 
that  is  memorable  or  calculated  to  interest  mankind  ?  Has 
he  made  any  brilliant  discoveries  in  science  ?  Has  the  tel- 
escope opened  to  his  enraptured  vision  hitherto  undiscov- 
ered planets?  Have  the  laboratories  of  the  chemist  en- 
abled him  to  spread  upon  some  broad  and  distinct  pano- 
rama new  analyses  and  combinations,  and,  as  it  were,  new 
principles  in  the  government  of  physical  nature  ?  Or,  has 
he  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  and  clothed  himself 
with  martial  glory  ?  We  can  not  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
We  admit,  that  usually  in  the  life  of  a  business  man  there 
is  not  to  be  expected  much  incident  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  sleepy  and  the  dull.  If  he  has  acquired  great 
wealth  ;  if  at  home  he  gives  constant  employment  and  con- 
sequent subsistence,  year  after  year,  to  hundreds  or  to 
thousands  of  mechanics  and  laborers  ;  if,  too,  the  virtuous 
poor  are  furnished  by  him  with  comfortable  habitations,  at 
rates  the  most  reduced  and  advantageous ;  and,  if  abroad 
the  canvas  of  his  ships  whiten  every  sea,  and  the  merry 
notes  of  his  gallant  tars  enliven  every  port  in  the  known 
world  ;  nevertheless  his  career  has  been  comparatively  uni- 
form and  monotonous — nothing  in  it  stirring  and  dazzling, 
unless  it  be  the  grand  result,  the  acquisition  of  a  princely 
fortune.  If  now  and  then  a  rich  cargo,  amid  the  howling 
tempest  and  the  upturned  elements,  sink  into  the  ocean's 
deep  abyss ;  or  if  a  conflagration  in  the  dark  hour  of  mid- 
night sweep  away  whole  blocks  of  houses  and  stores  ;  these 
are  deemed  commonplace  occurrences,  scarcely  deserving 
recollection.  Whatever  public  sympathy  may  exist  tends 
to  another  point.  The  tenants  in  being  thus  frightfully 
driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  flames  bursting  in 
upon  them ;  and  the  mariners  also  in  struggling  for  life, 
when  shipwreck  deprives  them  of  food  and  all  rational 
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means  of  safety,  do  indeed  excite  a  deep  sympathy,  and  a 
memoir  of  their  perilous  sufferings  would  be  read  by  thou- 
sands ;  while  the  owner  of  the  wasted  property  is  not  men- 
tioned or  thought  of,  except  by  a  few  personal  friends  and 
the  insurance  offices. 

Such  are  the  natural  reflections  in  reference  to  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  merchant.  However,  the  case  of  Samuel  Slater 
is  somewhat  different.  For  if  he  hath  not  like  Fulton  dis- 
covered a  new  application  of  principle  which  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  social  and  business  relations  of  the 
whole  world,  he  has,  no  one  can  deny,  introduced  from  a 
foreign  land  into  our  own  country  and  spread  over  its  fair 
bosom  the  application  of  a  principle  that  has  already,  as 
with  the  power  of  magic,  resolved  population  and  wealth 
into  new  combinations.  What  has  made  the  city  of  Lowell  ? 
What  is  now  making  the  city  of  Lawrence  become  a  rival 
sister  to  her?  What  has  cast  the  germ  of  a  hundred 
cities,  here  and  there,  all  about  us  in  every  direction,  at 
present  flourishing  villages,  where  only  a  few  years  since 
was  a  dense  forest,  the  stillness  of  which  has  given  place  to 
the  multitudinous  hum  of  business  ?  The  reader  scarcely 
need  be  told.  With  the  young  the  story  has  become  a  kind 
of  instinct.  The  hammer  and  the  file  of  the  machine-shop, 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  the  yarn-spindle,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
weaver's  shuttle,  answer  the  question.  Spinning  by  ma- 
chinery has  mainly  done  all  this.  For  a  moment  imagine 
these  germs  never  to  have  been  thus  spread  broadcast  over 
our  country,  and  what  should  we  now  behold  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Our  wheels  of  improvement  would  be  set  back- 
ward half  a  century.  So  far  as  depending  on  this  portion 
of  our  industry  is  involved,  the  geographies,  the  printed 
statistics,  the  newspapers  printed  sixty  years  ago,  would  tell 
you  with  startling  accuracy  what  would  now  be  our  con- 
dition. 

The  limits  assigned  for  this  article  do  not  admit  of  much 
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generalizing.  They  scarcely  admit  a  well-connected  view 
of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  life  of  the  individual  immedi- 
ately claiming  our  attention.  He  was  born  June  9th,  1768. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  father,  who  being  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  the  son  received  the  advantages  of 
a  common  school  education.  "When  at  school,  he  is  said  to 
have  evinced  an  inquisitive  mental  aptitude,  for  which  he 
was  so  much  noted  in  subsequent  life.  With  him  arithme- 
tic was  a  favorite  branch  of  study.  This  conduced  to  the 
development  of  mechanical  capabilities,  that  were  the  foun- 
dation of  his  principal  success  through  life.  And  it  is  jus- 
tice to  remark,  that  he  was  indebted  only  in  a  small  degree 
for  this  success  to  any  other  cause  save  intellectual  vigor 
and  the  most  rigid  integrity.  He  was  modest  and  diffi- 
dent, which  with  sensible  people  always  command  esteem ; 
and  was  completely  destitute  of  that  flippancy  and  bold 
pretension  which  with  many  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for 
genius.  It  is  doubted  if  he  was  ever  known  to  profess 
knowledge  he  did  not  possess,  or  to  control  means  of  any 
kind  unless  apparently  within  his  power.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  affirm,  that  it  was  his  Jidbit  through  life, 
and  especially  in  the  early  portion  of  it,  not  to  assume 
pecuniary  responsibilities,  without  calculating  at  the  time 
the  source  from  which  funds  would  be  received  to  cancel 
them.  This  is  a  trait  of  character  the  more  to  be  admired 
from  the  rarity  of  its  existence;  and  a  man  who  possesses 
it  would  not  be  inclined  to  commence,  or  to  profess  an 
ability  to  complete  a  machine,  unless  he  had  the  perspec- 
tive powers,  that  from  the  beginning  would  enable  him  at 
one  glance  to  survey  all  its  constituent  parts.  Instances 
indeed  occurred,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  failure  to 
receive  anticipated  means ;  but,  the  man  who  exercised 
such  a  habit  would  not  remain  long  without  providing  new 
estimates  for  the  redemption  of  his  responsibilities. 

It  is  probably  known  to  our  readers  that  spinning  cotton 
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by  machinery,  in  the  boyhood  of  young  Slater,  was  in  its 
infancy.  Richard  Arkwright,  born  in  1732,  and  brought 
up  to  the  humble  trade  of  a  barber,  when  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  machinery — first,  we 
believe,  to  an  attempt  for  perpetual  motion,  and  then  to  the 
object  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and  given  bene- 
fits to  the  world  of  value  surpassing  all  calculation.  lie 
soon  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  cotton,  and  went  suc- 
cessfully into  the  business.  In  1771,  ^edediah  Strutt,  the 
inventor  of  the  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings, 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Arkwright.  Four  years  after- 
ward, Mr.  Strutt  begun,  on  his  individual  account,  the 
erection  of  cotton  works  at  Belper,  the  residence  of  the 
Slater  family.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventful 
career  of  young  Slater,  who,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  became  the  apprentice  of  Mr.  Strutt,  to  learn  this 
business  ;  and,  by  his  father's  consent,  who  died  about  that 
time,  he  bound  himself  with  a  regular  indenture  to  perform 
faithfully  the  customary  duties  of  an  apprentice.  "Who 
would  have  then  imagined  that  such  a  stripling,  b}^  this 
act,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  large  fortune  in  America, 
and  introduced  the  elements  of  a  business  to  employ, 
in  his  own  life-time,  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
people  !  It  seems  more  like  fancy  than  reality.  -What 
conqueror  ever  produced  a  revolution  in  human  society  so 
wide  and  permanent  in  its  character  as  that  we  are  con- 
templating !  A  few  such  boys,  each  with  a  corresponding 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  would  revolutionize  the 
whole  world. 

The  signature  of  young  Slater  to  his  indenture,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  written  forty  years  afterward 
on  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  which  he  was  the  president. 
True,  one  was  the  chirography  of  a  boy  just  from  school, 
and  the  other  of  a  man  of  business,  and  a  good  penman  ; 
but  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  similarity.  To  us,  this 
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voluntary  surrender  of  himself  to  Mr.  Strutt,  under  all  the 
legal  technicalities  in  such  instruments,  is  an  interesting  in- 
cident in  his  life,  and  was  the  result  of  views  more  compre- 
hensive and  collected  than  is  usual  with  persons  of  his  age. 
Were  it  convenient  we  would  give  a  fac-simile  of  the  in- 
denture, still  preserved  in  the  family  as  a  cherished  relic  of 
his  early  life.  Just  as  the  world  was  opening  upon  him 
with  all  its  gaudy  fantasies,  its  sensual  delights,  and  its 
subtle  delusions  ;  when  the  passions  were  ripening  into  full 
vigor,  and  the  imagination  was  rampant ;  what  an  idea  for 
a  self-devotion  of  seven  years  to  the  interests  and  the  will 
of  another,  with  all  possible  entrenchments  against  idleness, 
extravagance,  negligence  in  the  care  of  property,  and  espe- 
cially all  improper  indulgences  in  pleasure  !  It  would  be 
well  if  such  cases  were  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  At  the  present  day  the 
lovely  period  of  youth,  in  effect,  is  nearly  obliterated  from 
the  annals  of  human  life.  Youth,  in  all  its  exterior  attri- 
butes, is  naturally  lovely,  no  one  can  deny.  The  counte- 
nance is  blooming  like  the  flowers  of  spring.  The  physical 
proportions  are  symmetrical,  and  the  motions  are  elastic 
and  graceful.  And  what  is  far  more  important,  the  mind 
is  disposed  to  receive  instruction  with  a  filial  submission  to 
authority,  whether  in  age  or  position.  We  have  sometimes 
lamented  that  this  charming  period  of  human  existence,  in 
olden  times  so  distinguished,  had  not  continued  longer. 
Yet,  now-a-days,  both  boys  and  girls,  with  one  long  stride,  are 
prone  to  pass  instanter  from  childhood  to  precocious  man- 
hood and  womanhood  ;  to  assume  positions  and  to  exercise 
functions,  as  inappropriate  and  unbecoming,  as  would  be  to 
a  dwarf  the  garments  of  a  giant. 

Nor  was  his  new  relation  an  unmeaning  formality.  He 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it.  In  no  one  instance  is  he 
known  Jto  have  given  cause  for  complaint.  He  served  his 
master  as  faithfully  as  he  was  ever  afterward  accustomed 
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to  reward  his  own  interests.  The  hours,  too,  designed  for 
rest  and  recreation  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  occupied 
in  experiments  on  machinery.  Such  was  his  fidelity,  and 
so  successful  were  his  preliminary  efforts  in  mechanical 
skill,  that  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Strutt,  and 
was  placed  in  situations  of  the  utmost  importance.  Four 
or  five  of  his  last  years  he  acted  as  an  overseer,  which,  with 
his  close  habits  of  observation,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him. 

But  while  serving  his  master  faithfully,  his  mind  was 
active  in  reference  to  his  own  establishment  in  business 
when  the  proper  period  should  arrive.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had 
thoughts  of  locating  himself  in  America.  This,  however, 
was  a  secret  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  Had  he  remained 
in  England,  he  would  unquestionably  with  less  toil  and 
painful  anxiety  have  acquired  a  fortune ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  his  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  his  peculiar 
habits  of  application,  would  have  secured  him  all  needful 
encouragement.  After  he  left,  Mr.  Strutt  declared  that  had 
he  known  his  intentions,  nothing  should  have  induced  him 
to  part  with  him.  But  Mr.  Slater  apprehended  that  in  his 
native  country  the  business  would  be  overdone  ;  and  from 
some  advertisements  in  American  papers,  and  from  various 
rumors  and  reports  that  reached  him,  he  concluded,  and 
very  justly,  that  here  was  an  entire  destitution  of  the  talent 
which  he  possessed.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  perfect  himself  as  much  as  possible  for  the  enterprise, 
and  then  make  a  bold  and  determined  effort  for  its  success- 
ful termination. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparation,  secretly  and 
without  divulging  his  plans  to  a  single  individual,  he  bid 
farewell 'to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  friends  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption  well  know  that  he  sincerely  and  ar- 
dently loved  his  mother,  and  that  to  all  his  family  he  was 
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kind  and  affectionate  ;  they  well  know  he  could  not  have 
left  them  without  a  painful  struggle  ;  but  a  youthful  ambi- 
tion animated  his  soul  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  his 
emotions.  While  waiting  in  London  until  the  vessel  was 
ready,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  informing  them  of  his  pur- 
poses. The  eventful  day  of  departure  was  September  1st, 
1789,  being  at  that  time  only  a  few  months  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  laws  of  England  did  not  admit  the  emi- 
gration of  machinists,  and  therefore  he  took  with  him  no 
patterns  or  drawings,  trusting  solely  to  the  powers  of  his 
memory  to  enable  him  to  construct  the  most  complicated 
machinery.  But  few  men  could  have  done  this.  His 
memory  however  was  remarkably  tenacious,  and  being  a 
good  mathematician,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  into  all  the 
nice  calculations  required  in  such  a  labor.  It  is  true  he 
had  many  perplexities  in  his  way,  and  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  but  his  skill  and  perseverance  were  a  sufficient 
guaranty.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  them 
can  understand  how  much  talent  and  resolution  were  re- 
quisite. It  must  be  apparent  that  he  had  not  only  to  pre- 
pare all  the  plans  in  the  several  departments  of  the  process 
of  manufacturing,  but  he  either  had  to  make  witli  his  own 
hands  the  different  kinds  of  machinery,  whether  of  M7ood, 
iron,  brass,  tin,  or  leather,  or  else  teach  others  to  do  it.  At 
that  period  the  business  in  all  its  ramifications  was  new  in 
the  country.  Thus  he  must  have  been  skilled  in  several 
trades,  in  addition  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  particular- 
ly instructed. 

Mr.  Slater  arrived  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, 1789,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  sixty-six  days. 
He  had  no  letters  of  introduction,  excepting  his  indenture. 
With  this  he  made  himself  known ;  and  soon  after  his  arri- 
val he  made  a  temporary  engagement  with  the  New  York 
Manufacturing  Company.  But  the  state  of  their  business 
being  low  and  inferior,  compared  with  what  he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  in  his  own  country,  lie  was  soon  dissatisfied 
with  his  prospects.  Besides,  he  did  not  like  the  water 
privileges  shown  to  him  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Hence,  on  learning  that  attempts  were  being  made  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  manufacturing  cotton  by 
machinery,  after  a  short  correspondence  with  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown,  he  left  for,that  place  early  in  1790.  Here 
were  soon  perfected  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  following  document  presents  the  details  of  it, 
being  a  most  interesting  fragment  in  the  early  history  of  the 
business  in  America : 

"  The  following  agreement,  made  between  William  Al- 
mey  and  Smith  Brown  df  the  one  part,  and  Samuel  Slater 
of  the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  the  said  parties  have  mu- 
tually agreed  to  be  concerned  together  in,  and  to  carry  on, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  by  water  (of  which  the  said  Samuel 
professes  himself  a  workman,  well  skilled  in  all  its  branches), 
upon  the  following  terms,  viz. :  that  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown,  on  their  part,  are  to  turn  in  machinery,  which  they 
have  already  purchased,  at  the  price  they  cost  them,  and  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  building  of  two  carding  machines, 
viz.,  a  breaker  and  a  finisher,  a  drawing  and  a  roving 
frame ;  and  to  extend  the  spinning  mills,  or  frames,  to  one 
hundred  spindles.  And  the  said  Samuel,  on  his  part,  cove- 
nants and  engages  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  service, 
and  to  exert  his  skill  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
and  have  the  same  effected  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  England,  for  the  like  purposes.  And 
it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  said  parties,  that  the  said 
Samuel  shall  be  considered  an  owner  and  proprietor  in  one- 
half  the  machinery  aforesaid,  and  accountable  for  one-half 
the  expense  that  hath  arisen,  or  shall  arise,  from  the  build- 
ing, purchasing,  or  repairing  of  the  same,  but  not  to  sell,  or 
in  any  manner  dispose  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  to  any 
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other  person  or  persons,  excepting  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown ;  neither  shall  any  others  be  entitled  to  hold  any 
right,  interest,  or  claim  in  any  part  of  the  said  machinery, 
by  virtue  of  any  right  which  the  said  Slater  shall  or  may 
derive  from  these  presents,  unless  by  an  agreement,  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  from  the  said  Almey  and  Brown,  first 
had  and  obtained — unless  the  Said  Slater  has  punctually 
paid  one-half  of  the  cost  of  said  machinery,  with  interest 
thereon  ;  nor  then,  until  lie  has  offered  the  same  to  the  said 
Almey  and  Brown,  in  writing,  upon  the  lowest  terms,  that 
he  will  sell  or  dispose  of  his  part  of  the  said  machinery  to 
any  other  person,  and  instructed  the  said  Almey  and  Brown, 
or  some  others  by  them  appointee^  in  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  machinery  and  the  art  of  water 
spinning.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  Samuel, 
as  a  full  and  adequate  compensation  for  his  whole  time  and 
services,  both  whilst  in  constructing  and  making  the  ma- 
chinery, and  in  conducting  and  executing  the  spinning,  and 
preparing  to  spin  upon  the  same,  after  every  expense  arising 
from  the  business  is  defrayed,  including  the  usual  commis- 
sions of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  purchasing  of  the  stock, 
and  four  per  cent,  for  disposing  of  the  yarn,  shall  receive 
one-half  of  the  profits,  which  shall  be  ascertained  by  settle- 
ment from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  the 
said  Almey  and  Brown  the  other  half — the  said  Almey  and 
Brown  to  be  employecLin  the  purchasing  of  the  stock,  and 
disposing  of  the  yarn.  And  it  is  further  covenanted,  that 
this  indenture  shall  make  void  and  supersede  the  former 
articles  of  agreement,  made  between  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown  and  the  said  Slater,  and  that  it  shall  be  considered 
to  commence,  and  the  conditions  mentioned  in  it  be  binding 
upon  the  parties,  from  the  beginning  of  the  business ;  the 
said  Samuel  to  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own  time  and  board 
thenceforward.  And  it  is  also  agreed,  that  if  the  said 
Almey  and  Brown  choose  to  put  apprentices  to  the  business, 
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that  they  have  liberty  so  to  do;  the  expense  arising  from 
the  maintenance  of  whom,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  services  during  the  time  the  said  Almey  and  Brown 
may  think  proper  to  continue  them  in  the  business,  shall  be 
equally  borne  and  received  as  is  above  provided  for  in  the 
expenses  and  profits  of  the  business.  It  is  also  to  be 
understood,  that  whatever  is  advanced  by  the  said  Almey 
and  Brown,  either  for  the  said  Slater,  or  to  carry  on  his 
part  of  the  business,  is  to  be  repaid  them  with  interest 
thereon,  for  which  purpose  they  are  to  receive  all  the  yarn 
that  may  be  made,  the  one-half  of  which  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  the  other  half  they  are  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  on  account  of  the  said  Slater,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
they  are  to  credit  to  him,  toward  their  advance  and  stock- 
ing his  part  of  the  works,  so  that  the  business  may  go 
forward. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have 
interchangeably  set  their  hands,  this  fifth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety. 

"  WM.  ALMEY, 

j  OZIEL  WILKINSON,  "  SMITH  BROWN> 

13    I  ABRAHAM  WILKINSON."  "  SAMUEL  SLATEK." 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1790,  Mr.  Slater  started  three 
cards  drawing,  roving,  and  seventy-two  spindles,  which 
were  operated  by  an  old  fulling-mill  water-wheel,  in  a  clo- 
thier's shop  at  the  west  end  of  Pawtucket  bridge.  In  this 
place  they  continued  the  spinning  until  the  subsequent 
erection,  early  in  1Y93,  of  what  is  called  in  that  village  the 
"  Old  Mill,"  and  which  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Slater  had  many  perplexi- 
ties ;  and  although  he  had  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
complete  what  he  engaged  to  perform,  yet  the  pressure  up- 
on his  mind  occasionally  would  seem  to  overpower  him. 
In  addition  to  the  burden  of  carrying  in  his  memory  all  the 
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plans  and  calculations  of  such  complicated  machinery,  re- 
quired in  the  several  departments  of  the  business,  which  is 
seemingly  what  no  other  mortal  could  do,  the  necessity,  for 
the  want  of  competent  Artisans,  of  performing  so  much  of 
the  labor  with  his  own  hands,  occasioned  unexpected  de- 
lays. This,  at  times,  nearly  discouraged  his  partners.  Of 
this  he  became  aware — a  circumstance  adding  much  to 
other  causes  of  solicitude.  There  is  told  of  him  a  curious 
anecdote  connected  with  the 'history  of  his  first  machinery  ; 
and,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  it  may  be  preserved  for  the 
edification  of  Messrs.  Upham,  Abercrombie,  Macknish,  and 
other  inquirers  into  the  philosophy  of  dreams.  When  the 
day  arrived  for  putting  his  machinery  in  motion,  great  was 
the  joy  of  the  artist  and  his  associates ;  but,  unluckily,  it 
would  not  move,  or  at  least  it  would  not  move  as  intended, 
or  to.  any  purpose.  The  disappointment  was  all  but-  over- 
whelming to  him.  Day  after  day  did  he  labor  to  discover, 
that  he  might  remedy  the  defect,  but  to  no  purpose.  But 
what  he  could  not  discover  waking,  was  revealed  to  him  in 
his  sleep.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  subject  which 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  by  day,  should  be  dancing 
through  his  uncurbed  imagination  by  night ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  one  occasion,  having  fallen  into  slumber  with 
all  the  shafts  and  wheels  of  his  mill  whirling  in  his  mind 
with  the  complexity  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  he  dreamed  of  the 
absence  of  an  essential  band  upon  one  of  the  wheels.  The 
dream  was  fresh  in  his  mind  on  the  following  morning,  and 
repairing  bright  and  early  to  his  works,  he  in  an  instant 
detected  the  deficiency.  The  revelation  was  true,  and  in  a 
few  hours  afterward  the  machinery  was  in  full  and  success- 
ful operation. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  difficulties  attendant  on  manufac- 
turing were  overcome — after  as  good  yarn  could  be  spun  as 
in  England,  there  was  an  apathy  in  the  public  mind  which 
prevented  the  increase  of  business  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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pectecl.  The  consumers  could  not  realize  that  as  good  an 
article  could  be  made  here  as  that  imported.  Hence  the 
demand  for  it  was  extremely  limited.  Of  the  small  quan- 
tity made  the  first  two  years,  several  thousand  pounds  of  it 
remained  oh  hand.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  in  Rhode  Island,  before  a  second 
mill  in  that  State  went  into  operation.  Still  the  profits 
were  large,  so  that  the  company  in  which  Mr.  Slater  was  a 
party  continually  gained  confidence  and  strength,  and  was 
hence  in  a  condition,  with  favorable  changes  in  public 
opinion,  to  extend  the  business.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, cotton  factories  were  springing  up  in  almost  every 
direction.  As  the  event  proved,  Mr.  Slater  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  large  estate. 

The  increase  of  his  business,  and  the  brightening  of  his 
prospects  for  permanent  prosperity,  induced  him,  probably, 
to  send  for  his  brother.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter 
reached  this  country  in  1805  or  1806.  The  presumption  is, 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  English  machinery.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
a  new  establishment  was  projected,  to  be  located  in  Smith- 
field,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  village  which  in  consequence 
sprang  up  is  called  Slatersville.  The'  first  spinning  was 
here  done  in  1807.  The  establishment  was  first  owned  by 
William  Almey,  Mr.  Brown,  Samuel  Slater,  and  John  Sla- 
ter, in  equal  parts,  but  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Slater  and  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Slater.  Here  are  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  depending  mainly  for  subsistence 
on  the  business  thus  carried  on  there ;  and  here  may  be 
seen  all  the  evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort  existing  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  two 
brothers  may  not  be  without  interest.  When  John  Slater 
landed  upon  a  wharf  in  Providence,  he  was  seen  and  known 
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by  "William  Wilkinson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Samuel  Slater's 
wife.  Mr.  Wilkinson  proposed  carrying  him  to  Pawtucket, 
where  his  brother  Samuel  lived.  This  he  did  ;  and  on 
reaching  the  house  he  said  to  the  occupant— "I  have 
brought  one  of  your  countrymen  to  see  you ;  can  you 
find  any  thing  for  him  to  do  ?"  Upon  which  he  came  up 
to  his  supposed  countryman,  and  asked  what  part  he  came 
from.  "  From  Derbyshire."  "  What  part  of  Derbyshire  2" 
"  Belper."  "  Ah,  the  town  of  Belper ;  I  am  acquainted 
with  that  *place.  What  may  I  call  your  name?"  •'•'•John 
Slater.'1''  When  Samuel  left,  John  was  a  boy,  and  he  had 
changed  so  much  he  did  not  recognize  him.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  the  interview  was  a  joyful  one  to  the 
two  brothers ;  it  might  well  have  reminded  one  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  The  elder  of  them  asked 
questions  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  answered.  "  Is 
my  mother  yet  alive  ?  How  are  all  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ?  How  is  my  old  master,  Mr.  Strutt  ?  How  is  my  old 
schoolmaster,  Jackson  ?" 

For  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  his  brother's 
arrival,  Mr.  Slater  experienced  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
His  possessions  were  increasing  in  number  and  value  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  war  of  1812  placed  the  seal  upon 
his  high  destiny.  By  that  time  he  had  got  so  far  under 
way,  and  his  preparations  were  so  complete,  others  stood 
no  chance  for  competition  with  him.  Cotton  cloth  then 
sold  for  forty  cents  per  yard,  and  the  demand  had  no  limits. 
The  opinion  became  prevalent,  that  such  was  his  wealth, 
such  was  his  general  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  especially 
that  such  were  his  talents  as  a  financier,  no  business  disaster 
could  reach  him.  However,  in  the  great  revulsion  of  1828 
among  manufacturers,  it  was  made  manifest  that  he  was 
the  sole  endorser  of  three  or  four  large  establishments 
among  the  unfortunate.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
known  to  make  his  own  business  a  subject  of  conversation. 
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He  became  seriously  alarmed  and  distressed  ;  not  that  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, would  ruin  or  essentially  injure  him  ;  but  such  was  the 
general  panic  in  the  community,  and  among  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  a  man's  solvency  was  esti- 
mated in  a  ratio  transverse  to  the  amount  of  his  property 
connected  with  manufacturing.  But,  as  usual,  the  storm  at 
last  subsided.  The  frantic  delirium  of  the  occasion  passed 
off,  and  thousands  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  such 
fools  as  to  have  participated  in  the  excitement.  And  the 
fiducial  ability  of  Mr.  Slater  was  not  like  the  seamanship  of 
the  mariner  who  simply  makes  a  quick  voyage  on  a  calm 
ocean,  but  is  unable  to  navigate  his  ship  in  a  violent  tem- 
pest ;  it  had  long  been  distinguished  for  the  former,  and 
was  now  proved  eminently  sufficient  for  the  latter  exigency. 
Instead  of  experiencing  any  ultimate  injury,  it  is  believed 
he  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  more  regarding  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Slater.  No  one  could  do  what  he  did,  unless 
possessing  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  It  would  be 
no  more  pertinent  to  raise  a  question  on  the  subject,  than 
to  make  a  similar  inquiry  in  regard  to  Franklin,  or  Wash- 
ington, or  Bonaparte,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  Mr.  Slater 
had  other  claims  to  consideration.  The  poor  were  never 
turned  from  his  house  hungry.  The  laborious  missionary 
under  his  hospitable  mansion  always  found  a  home ;  and 
usually  on  taking  his  departure,  not  a  heartless  benediction, 
but  a  memento  wherewith  to  be  warmed  and  filled  in 
coming  time.  He  apparently  esteemed  it  as  much  on  the 
catalogue  of  his  moral  responsibilities  to  provide  the  means 
of  education,  and  religious  instruction  and  consolation  for 
those  in  his  employ,  as  to  provide  the  requisites  for  his  own 
household  table  three  times  a  day.  In  addition  to  the 
general  provision  adapted  to  the  diversified  tastes  and 
prejudices  in  such  a  population,  he  made  special  and  even 
30 
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princely  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious 
institutions  connected  with  his  own  faith.  During  the  first 
six  years  of  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Pawtucket, 
the  period  which  the  writer  was  rector,  his  contributions 
therefor  must  have  been  in  the  range  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars annually. 

Among  the  acts  of  Samuel  Slater  deserving  commenda- 
tion, and  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  importance,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Sunday-school  for  the  persons  in  his 
employment.  This  was  according  to  the  example  of  his 
old  master,  Mr.  Strutt.  For  no  sooner  did  he  find  that  his 
business  brought  together  children  and  youth  destitute  of 
all  means  of  instruction,  than  he  opened  in  his  own  house 
a  school  on  Sundays,  sometimes  teaching  the  scholars  him- 
self, but  usually  hiring  a  person  to  do  it.  There  are,  it  is 
believed,  persons  now  living  in  Pawtucket  who  attended 
this  school,  and  were  indebted  to  it  for  nearly  all  the  edu- 
cation they  received.  Mr.  Slater  always  supposed  that  he 
thus  established  the  first  Sunday-school  in  New  England. 
It  was  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  example !  It  could  scarce- 
ly fail  that  Providence  would  smile  on  the  exertions  of  one 
who  thus  devised  means  to  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  such  an  interesting  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  late  Rev.  William  Collier,  in  early  life  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  all  the  latter 
part  of  it  engaged  as  a  city  missionary  of  Boston,  received 
money  to  pay  for  his  own  education  from  Mr.  Slater,  as  a 
consideration  for  teaching  in  his  Sunday-school.  At  that 
time,  the  spring  of  1796,  Mr.  Collier  was  a  student  of  Brown 
University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxcy  being  president.  The  latter 
received  an  application  from  Mp.  Slater  to  send  him  one  of 
the  students  for  the  purpose  named,  and  he  would  allow 
him  a  suitable  compensation.  The  president  knowing  Mr. 
Collier  was  poor,  and  unable  to  pay  his  college  bills,  recom- 
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mended  him  for  the  station.  Mr.  Collier  at  first  hesitated, 
from  conscientious  scruples,  fearing  that  such  services  might 
he  incompatible  with  duties  appropriate  for  that  day. 
However,  Dr.  Maxcy  ultimately  prevailed  on  him  to  do  it. 
And  so  little  was  this  kind  of  Christian  charity  then  under- 
stood, that  one  young  man  of  that  college  was  deterred 
from  accepting  a  similar  overture  by  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man in  Connecticut. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  declara- 
tion, that  Mr.  Slater  labored  on  an  average  not  less  than 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  twenty  years  after  coming  to  this 
country.  It  might  therefore  be  presumed  he  would  have 
had  but  little  opportunity  or  disposition  to  reflect  on  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  his  business  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that 
on  many  other  topics  his  views  were  well  digested  and  phi- 
losophical. For  instance,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
His  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  and  his  kindness  and  good- 
will for  all,  were  ever  warm,  active,  practical,  and  efficient, 
based  upon  steadfast  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  greatest 
attainable  measure  of  good.  In  the  relief  of  immediate 
and  pressing  want,  he  was  prompt  and  liberal;  but  in 
measures  which  he  adopted  for  its  prevention  in  future,  he 
evinced  paternal  feeling  and  judicious  forecast.  His  motto 
was,  "  Employment  and  liberal  pay  to  the  able-bodied  pro- 
moted regularity  and  cheerfulness  in  the  house,  and  drove 
the  wolf  from  its  door."  "  Direct  charity,"  he  would  say, 
"  places  its  recipient  .under  a  sense  of  obligation  which 
trenches  upon  that  independent  spirit  that  all  should  main- 
tain. It  breaks  his  pride,  and  he  soon  learns  to  beg  and 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness  without  a  blush.  But  employ 
and  pay  him,  and  he  receives  and  enjoys  with  honest  pride 
that  which  he  knows  he  has  earned,  and  could  have  re- 
ceived for  the  same  amount  of  labor  from  any  other  em- 
ployer." 

There  was  a  peculiar  quaintness  in  Mr.  Slater's  mannei 
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of  expression  on  common  subjects  that  gave  great  force  to 
the  sentiment  expressed.  Without  a  knowledge  of  this, 
many  of  his  remarks  that  have  been  repeated  by  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  to  others  appear  feeble,  if  not  insipid. 
But  when  uttering  them,  there  was  a  curl  lof  the  lip,  and 
an  expression  of  the  eye,  that  made  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  We 
give  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this,  during  a  visit  to  him  of 
President  Jackson,  when  making  his  northern  tour.  After 
the  President  and  his  suit  had  been  conducted  through  the 
village  of  Pawtucket,  and  were  expressing  themselves  as 
delighted  with  its  appearance,  its  numerous  and  well-regu- 
lated establishments  of  business,  its  ample  and  commo- 
dious churches,  and  especially  its  intelligent  and  well- 
ordered  citizens,  they  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Slater, 
then  confined  by  a  rheumatic  disorder,  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  a  man  who  had  thus  benefited  our  common 
country. 

With  the  affability  and  complaisance  so  peculiar  to 
General  Jackson,  he  addressed  Mr.  Slater  as  the  father  of 
American  manufactures ;  as  the  man  who  had  erected  the 
first  valuable  machinery,  and  who  spun  yarn  to  make  the 
first  cotton  doth  in  America  ;  and  who  had,  by  his  superin- 
tendence and  direction,  as  well  as  by  intense  labor,  erected 
the  first  cotton-mill  in  Ehode  Island,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  General  Jackson,  who  had  been 
informed  of  these  particulars,  entere^l  into  familiar  conver- 
sation on  the  subject.  "  I  understand,"  said  the  President, 
"  you  taught  us  how  to  spin,  so  as  to  rival  Great  Britain  in 
her  manufactures ;  you  set  all  these  thousands  of  spindles  at 
work,  which  I  have  been  delighted  in  viewing,  and  which 
have  made  so  many  happy  by  a  lucrative  employment." 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Slater,  "I  suppose  that  I  gave 
out  the  Psalm,  and  they  have  been  singing  to  the  tune 
ever  since."  "  We  are  glad  to  hear  also  that  you  have 
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realized  something  for  yourself  and  family,"  said  the 
Vice-President.  -"So  am  I  glad  to  know  it,"  said  Mr. 
Slater,  "  for  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  pauper  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  put  up  at  auction  to  the  lowest 
bidder." 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Slater  was  constitutionally  fru- 
gal and  prudent  in  his  expenses.  The  times,  too,  in  his 
early  life,  were  favorable  to  such  a  habit.  Now-a-days, 
many  young  men  with  five  times  the  income  he  had  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  in  America,  instead  of  lay- 
ing up  money,  as  he  did,  so  as  to  extend  his  business,  spend 
it  all  as  received,  in  conformity  to  the  fashionable  extrava- 
gances of  the  age.  Tims  he  became  frugal  from  habit,  as 
well  as  from  principle,  so  that,  when  he  became  rich,  it 
seemed  to  require  an  effort  on  his  part  to  change  his  style 
of  living.  "We  distinctly  recollect  a  conversation  on  this 
subject,  between  him  and  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends, 
when  he  was  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was  in  the 
front  room  of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  and  discuss  all  sorts  of  things  of  inter- 
est. At  that  time  he  lived  in  an  old  wooden  house  which 
might  have  cost  two  or  three  thousand  dollars — decent  and 
comfortable,  it  is  true,  and  much  like  the  better  sort  of 
houses  in  the  village,  excepting  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  He 
also  owned  a  good  horse  and  chaise,  the  common  pleasure 
vehicle  in  that  part  of  New  England  ;  but  he  usually  rode 
in  an  open  one-horse  wagon.  His  friends  told  him  it  was 
not  right  for  a  man  of  his  property  to  live  in  that  style ; 
that  he  ought  to  build  a  better  house  and  keep  a  coach. 

Mr.  Slater  replied  much  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  I  am  able  to  have  a  large  and 
costly  house,  rich  furniture,  and  servants  to  take  care  of  it ; 
that  I  am  able  to  have  a  coach,  with  a  driver  and  footman 
to  attend  me.  And  it  is  not  that  I  am  miserly  that  I  do 
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not  have  them.  But  it  is  a  duty  in  me  to  set  an  example 
of  prudence  to  others,  and  especially  to  my  children.  The 
world  is  too  much  inclined  to  extravagance.  If  the  style 
you  recommend  is  to  be  considered  an  evidence  of  wealth, 
and  I  were  on  that  account  to  adopt  it,  others  not  able 
might  follow  my  example,  in  order  to  be  thought  rich.  In 
the  end  it  might  prove  their  ruin,  while  prudent  and  honest 
people  would  have  to  suffer  for  it.  And  you  know  I  have 
six  boys.  If  they  live,  and  have  families,  each  will  want  to 
live  in  as  much  style  as  their  father.  Now  if  I  am  able  to 
live  as  you  recommend,  my  property,  when  divided  in  six 
parts,  might  not  be  sufficient  to  support  six  such  establish- 
ments ;  besides,  business  may  not  continue  as  good  as  it  is 
at  present.  I  wish  to  set  a  good  example  for  my  children. 
If  they  do  not  follow  it,  the  fault  is  not  mine."  Mr.  Slater 
did  not  himself  materially  vary  his  family  arrangements  in 
the  above  particular ;  but  a  few  years  afterward  he  mar- 
ried, for  a  second  wife,  a  lady  of  talents  and  a  decent  for- 
tune, who  very  properly  did  it  for  him. 

Although  Mr.  Slater  was  much  blessed,  and  prospered  in 
his  business,  yet  he  had,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
life,  severe  trials.  Soon  after  coming  to  this  country,  he 
,-  married  a  daughter  of  Oziel  Wilkinson.  -The  family  was 
in  the  Quaker  connection,  and  was  distinguished  for  unu- 
sual talents.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  moral  excellence,  and  her  daughters  seemed  to  inherit 
no  small  measure  of  her  good  qualities.  Hence,  Mr.  Slater 
was  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  wife  had,  we 
believe,  ten  children;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812,  she 
died  of  consumption,  four  of  the  children  having  preceded 
her  to  the  grave.  And  one  after  another  of  those  which 
then  survived  have  passed  away,  leaving  at  present  but  a 
single  individual  of  the  number  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
their  father.  This  is  Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  whom  we  have 
seen  but  once  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  a  remarka- 
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bly  fine  boy,  and  has,  we  understand,  redeemed  the  high 
expectations  then  raised  concerning  him. 

We  have  space  for  a  few  additional  remarks  only,  having 
already  extended  this  article  to  a  length  not  intended.  His 
perceptions  were  quick,  almost  like  magnetic  action.  He 
formed  his  own  opinions ;  and  such  were  his  decision  and 
energy  that  he  was  never  inclined  to  relinquish  them.  This 
is  apparent,  from  his  steady  and  untiring  perseverance  in 
perfecting  the  plans  he  had  formed.  Obstacles  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  his  ardor.  In  the  life  of  such  an 
individual,  an  event  of  real  magnitude  is  not  appreciated, 
or  even  seen  in  all  its  grandeur  and  importance  till  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  memory  of  com- 
mon minds  is  gradually  fading  away,  till  completely  lost. 
Common  men  die  and  are  soon  forgotten ;  whereas  great 
minds  appear  more  brilliant  in  the  retrospect  than  when 
immediately  before  us.  The  living  age  is  overcast  with 
clouds  of  mist  and  dust,  which  prevent  one  from  seeing 
clearly.  Hence,  the  contemporary  aspect  of  things  is  often 
confused  and  indistinct.  The  historian's  breath  must  pass 
over  the  scene  to  chase  away  what  is  light,  and  frivolous, 
and  worthless ;  and  then  he  may  collect  and  reduce  to  an 
enduring  form  what  is  solid  and  precious.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  a  succeeding  generation  to  place  a  full  estimate  on 
the  mental  character  of  Mr.  Slater,  and  on  the  magnitude 
of  his  labors  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  near 
view,  in  point  of  space  as  well  as  of  time,  will  often  give  one 
a  less  just  conception  of  great  men  and  their  deeds,  than 
a  more  distant  view.  The  people  of  Pawtucket,  constantly 
beholding  Mr.  Slater  laboring  night  and  day,  sometimes 
perhaps,  like  Franklin,  with  a  bale  of  cotton  on  a  wheel- 
barrow, little  imagined  the  extent  of  mental  resources,  or 
the  magnitude,  to  successive  generations,  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  was  so  completely  absorbed.  This  could  have 
been  far  better  done  by  persons  more  remotely  situated. 
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For  this  there  are  analogies.  For  instance,  the  eye  placed 
too  near  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  is  frequently  bewildered 
with  all  the  separate  multitudinous  touches  of  the  pencil ; 
but,  when  removed  to  an  appropriate  distance,  these  all 
melt  into  an  harmonious  living  picture. 
Mr.  Slater  died  in  1835. 


ALEXANDER  HENRY. 

ALEXANDER  HENRY,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  1766  ; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  1847. 

The  record  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  attained  emi- 
nence by  usefulness  in.  the  private  walks  of  life,  is  of  pecu- 
liar value  to  society.  An  example  of  philanthropic  zeal, 
steadily  pursuing  its  benevolent  designs,  amidst  the  pre- 
vailing selfishness  of  business  competition  and  languor  of 
slothful  indulgence,  will  be  productive  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  community.  The  old  and  the  middle-aged  will 
be  incited  to,  at  least,  occasional  deeds  of  beneficence,  and 
the  young  will  earnestly  covet  the  benedictions  which  fol- 
low the  steps  of  him  who  proves  himself  a  lover  of  his  kind. 
The  indolent  will  be  shamed  from  his  slothful  indifference 
to  the  woes  of  his  race,  and  the  hard-hearted  creditor  find 
a  strange  pleasure  in  the  unwonted  exercise  of  mercy. 

Such  was  the  beneficial,  we  may  say,  the  holy,  influence 
exerted  by  the  example  of  the  merchant  and  philanthropist 
who  forms  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  Of  him  it  may 
be  truly  said  that,  "  when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it 
blessed  him ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness 
to  him.  Because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  catne  upon  him,  and 
he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

Alexander  Henry  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
June,  1766.  Deprived  by  death,  at  the  early  age  of  two 
years,  of  paternal  guidance  and  example,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  a  brother  (Alexander  was  the 
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youngest  of  five  brothers),  who  sent  him  to  school,  and 
directed  his  studies  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  Univer- 
sity, designing  him  for  a  professional  life.  The  death  of 
his  tutor  caused  an  interruption  of  his  studies,  and  reflec- 
tion upon  his  future  course  of  life  determined  him  to  devote 
his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits.  But  difficulties* here 
presented  themselves  of  no  trifling  character. 

In  a  long  settled  neighborhood,  especially  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  natural  increase  of  population  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  emigration  to  the  New  World,  no  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  trade  can  be  expected ;  and  that 
which  is  already  established,  generally  flows  in  hereditary 
channels.  The  merchant  transmits  his  capital  and  custom 
to  his  son,  or  kinsman ;  or,  if  vacancies  occur  in  proprjetor- 
ship,  they  are  usually  filled  by  those  who  can  command 
capital  and  custom  for  themselves.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  young  man  without 
means  to  purchase  an  interest  in  an  old  business,  or  success- 
fully establish  a  new  one.  It  is  to  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  adopted  citizens. 

The  youth  of  enterprising  disposition,  impatient  for  the 
profitable  exercise  of  his  industry,  thus  straitened  at  home 
by  the  want  of  capital,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  narrations 
of  successful  thrift  in  a  new  world,  where  the  channels  of 
business  are  never  full,  and  where  industry  and  persever- 
ance may  calculate  upon  a  sure  reward. 

The  connections  of  Alexander  Henry  were  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  respectability,  but  the  estate  inher- 
ited by  his  mother  and  her  children  from  his  father,  was 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  family.  Peace 
had  now  been  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  an  unwonted  activity  in  trade  might  be 
safely  anticipated,  and  Alexander  and  his  second  brother 
determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  land  of  promise. 
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Their  passages  were  engaged,  and  the  earnest-money  paid, 
when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  experienced  one  of  those 
severe  disappointments  which  are  more  keenly  felt  in  early 
days  than  at  a  later  stage  of  existence;  when  we  have 
learned  from  experience  that  neither  sorrow  nor  joy  are  as 
bright  or  as  dark  as  they  appear  to  the  youthful  pilgrim  in 
the  great  journey  of  life.  Whilst  fondly  relying,  in  his 
uncertain  prospects  in  a  strange  land,  upon  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  an  elder  brother,  this  brother  distressed  him 
by  the  information  that  he  had  resolved  to  stay  at  home, 
and  that  if  he  ventured  upon  their  intended  enterprise,  it 
must  be  alone. 

This  change  of  determination  will  appear  the  more  ex- 
cusable, when  we  consider  the  moving  cause.  Love  was 
too  strong  for  the  young  man.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  see 
his  brother,  his  younger  brother,  too,  venture  upon  a  career 
of  doubtful  enterprise  in  a  land  of  strangers : — but  young 
Henry  had  given  his  affections  to  another,  and  could  he 
leave  her — perhaps  forever?  Mournfully,  then,  he  said 
to  Alexander,  "  I  cannot  go  with  you."  He  remained  at 
home,  and  married  her  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth. 
This  discouragement  would  have  sufficed  to  dampen  the 
courage  of  most  youths,  surrounded,  too,  by  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  home,  which  must  be  exchanged  for  the  face  of 
strangers,  and  contact  with  those  who  felt  no  interest  in  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  young  adventurer ;  but  Alexander  was 
not  so  easily  disheartened. 

He  bade  adieu  to  his  native  land,  and  sailed  for  America. 
Arrived  in  Philadelphia  (this  was  in  1Y83,  and  in  his  18th 
year),  his  first  care  was  the  profitable  disposal  of  some  dry- 
goods  which  he  had  brought  from  Ireland,  and  employment 
in  some  respectable  mercantile  house,  which  would  fit  him 
for  usefulness  in  the  walks  of  active  life.  By  the  medium 
of  letters  of  introduction  to  a  business  firm  in  Philadelphia, 
he  soon  procured  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  establishment 
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at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum.  Now  permanently  settled, 
as  lie  had  reason  to  believe,  in  the  city  of  his  adoption 
(which  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  the  day  of  his 
death),  with  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood by  his  own  exertions,  without  application  for  home 
relief,  the  young  clerk  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
business  assistants,  seek  his  own  ease  and  consult  self-indul- 
gence, careless  of  the  interests  of  his  employers,  so  long  as 
his  own  annual  stipend  was  promptly  provided  for. 

On  the  contrary,  his  diligence,  tact,  and  energetic  zeal 
in  the  duties  of  his  post,  so  conspicuously  challenged  the 
attention  of  his  employers,  that  in  two  months  from  his 
entrance  into  the  store,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  a 
branch  of  the  house,  established  purposely  for  the  exercise 
of  his  industry  and  talents,  and  his  salary  advanced  to 
$1,300  per  annum.  After  laboring  for  some  time  in  this 
subordinate  capacity,  he  announced  to  a  number  of  his 
friends  in  England  and  Ireland  his  intention  of  commencing 
the  commission  business  on  his  own  account.  The  respon- 
ses which  his  letters  elicited  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
substantial  character.  Merchants  are  sufficiently  alive  to 
their  own  interests,  to  ascertain  carefully  the  moral  and 
business  character  of  those  to  whom  they  propose  to  intrust 
their  affaire.  The  character  of  the  young  merchant  was 
already  well  known  to  his  correspondents,  and  "  manifest" 
after  "  manifest"  exhibited  the  name  of  Alexander  Henry 
appended  to  long  invoices  of  desirable  consignments.  The 
confidence  thus  generously  reposed,  was  not  abused.  Those 
who  had  tried  the  faithful  agent  once,  were  encouraged  to 
make  new  ventures ;  and  as  successful  agencies  are  natu- 
rally productive  of  increased  correspondence,  Mr.  Henry 
found  himself  within  seven  years  from  the  commencement 
of  business  on  his  own  account,  absolutely  over-crowded 
with  consignments  from  the  British  mart. 

The  details  of  a  mercantile  career  present  but  little  in- 
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terest  to  the  general  reader ;  yet  there  are  principles  in- 
volved in  the  "  walk  and  conversation"  of  the  conscientious 
merchant,  which  are  essentially  connected  with  the  proper 
government  of  every  department  of  life.  That  noble  in- 
tegrity which  scorns  concealment  and  abhors  deceit ;  that 
liberality  which  relieves  distress,  and  by  its  golden  alchemy 
transmutes  despair  into  hope ;  that  continual  recognition  of 
the  all-seeing  Eye,  which  marks  what  is  left  undone,*  or 
what  is  done  amiss ;  these  principles  of  life  cannot  be  safely 
forgotten  by  any  who  seek  for  happiness  in  this  world,  or 
would  find  mercy  in  a  judgment  to  come- 
In  1807,  Mr.  Henry  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  the 
proceeds  of  his  commission  business,  and  importations  of 
British  and  Indi£  goods  on  his  own  account,  and  "  though 
the  annual  profits  of  his  business  at  that  time  were  very 
large,  and  the  business  itself  of  the  safest  and  most  perma- 
nent character,  he  voluntarily  relinquished  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  had  acquired  a  competency,  and  should  be 
content  to  retire  and  give  room  for  the  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity of  others After  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Henry 

was  compelled  to  enter  again  into  some  of  the  details  of 
commercial  life.  With  the  exception  of  this  and  one  or  two 
specific  and  very  successful  negotiations,  he  declined  active 
business ;  and  in  1818  addressed  a  circular  to  all  his  cor- 
respondents, apprising  them  of  this  determination." 

The  name  of  Alexander  Henry  was  still  a  familiar  and 
an  esteemed  one  among  these  numerous  correspondents, 
and  is  now  equally  honored  by  their  children ;  for  Mr. 
Henry,  senior,  observing  the  business  tact  and  intelligence 
of  his  nephew  and  namesake  (who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  early  life),  sent  him  to  England  to  embark  upon 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  mercantile  career  of  great  profit 
and  reputation.  Alexander  Henry,  of  Manchester,  is  now 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  establishments  in 
the  world,  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  and  recently  repre- 
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sented  a  portion  of  the  English  constituency  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

And  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  speak  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  as  a  merchant  of  affectionate  heart  and  liberal 
hand.  Every  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  in  a  mercantile 
community  especially,  has  abundant  opportunities  of  using 
a  portion  of  that  wealth  and  influence  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  the  diffusion  of  happiness.  If  he  be  a  man  fa- 
vored with  the  blessed  gift  of  consideration,  he  will  not 
consider  his  duty  discharged  by  the  mere  bestowal  of  alms, 
or  liberal  contributions  to  charitable  associations.  He  knows 
that  there  are  many  stages  between  independence  and  the 
lowest  abyss  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  struggling  merchant  whose  peace* is  destroyed  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  bankruptcy  which  will  entail  morti- 
fication upon  himself,  and  the  deprivation  of  comforts  to  a 
beloved  wife  and  children ;  the  desolate  widow  who  sighs 
in  vain  for  the  few  hundreds  of  dollars  which  would  estab- 
lish her  in  a  little  business,  the  profits  of  which  would  afford 
bread  to  her  famishing  family ;  the  novitiate  who  seeks 
employment,  or  the  experienced  clerk,  who  has  the  talent, 
but  lacks  the  means,  to  start  with  fair  prospects  on  the 
arena  of  commerce ; — surely  such  as  these  should  be  be- 
friended by  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  opu- 
lence :  and  such  did  indeed  find  a  friend  in  Alexander 
Henry ! 

So  proverbial  was  his  generosity,  so  well  assured  were 
those  who  had  no  helper,  of  finding  one  in  this  excellent 
man,  that  for  almost  half  a  century  his  house  may  be  said 
to  have  been  besieged  by  the  friendless  and  the  forsaken, 
the  struggling  and  the  despairing,  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan. Many  a  half-ruined  tradesman,  many  a  heart-broken 
woman,  who  entered  that  well-known  mansion  the  victim 
of  gloomy  apprehensions  or  consuming  sorrow,  went  forth 
from  the  presence  of  Alexander  Henry  to  cheer  a  mourning 
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household  with  the  glad  tidings  of  relief  for  the  present, 
and  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  appropriation  of  his  benefactions,  Mr.  Henry  was 
guided  by  that  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  his  business  operations.  Whilst  not  lavish  beyond  the 
proper  demands  of  the  occasion  which  called  forth  his 
bounty,  he  was  yet  always  willing  to  bestow  or  lend  large 
sums  in  cases  which  justified  such  liberality.  We  have 
known  him  to  lend  as  much  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  at 
a  time,  where  the  party  had  no  claims  save  those  which  the 
benefactor  found  in  his  own  breast. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  no  man  in  Phila- 
delphia was  more  generally  known  as  a  large  contributor  to 
institutions  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, the  relief  of  poverty,  and  the  reformation  of  delinquents 
of  both  sexes. 

In  the  various  positions  of  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  devoted 
member,  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  a  distributer  of  religious 
tracts— first  introduced  by  him  into  America — the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  he  won  the  esteem  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  public  and 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  labored  with  such  zeal  and 
judgment.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  afforded  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  societies  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, and  the  comments  of  the  public  press  when  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death,  August  13,  1847,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  in  the  community  seldom  felt  at  the 
withdrawal  of  one  who  had  neither  acquired  nor  coveted 
political  honors. 

We  append  some  extracts  from  the  sources  referred  to, 
which  will  abundantly  confirm  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

"At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  and 
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Managers  of  the  American  .Sunday-school  Union,  held  at 
their  house,  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1847,  the  following 
minute  in  reference  to  the  decease  of  Alexander  Henry, 
late  President  of  the  Society,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  It  having  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  remove  from 
the  scene  of  his  labors  and  usefulness  Alexander  Henry, 
the  revered  and  much-loved  president  of  our  society,  the 
Board  of  Managers  would  record  their  sense  of  this  afflict- 
ing dispensation. 

"  When  the  project  was  adopted  to  organize  a  society  to 
supervise  and  aid  in  the  work  of  supplying  our  whole  coun- 
try with  the  blessings  of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  it  was 
an  important  object  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  institution  a 
man  of  high  personal  piety,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  com- 
manding influence.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Alexander 
Henry.  Enjoying,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  respect  of 
this  community,  with  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  philanthropist,  the  friends  of  the  cause  sought 
his  co-operation.  It  was  an  experiment  involving  no  small 
pecuniary  hazard,  and  one  in  which  failure  would  bring 
upon  its  leaders  mortification  and  reproaches.  These,  how- 
ever, were  considerations  not  to  deter  a  man  like  Mr. 
Henry  from  entering  with  all  his  heart  on  a  scheme  of 
benevolence  which  promised  such  vast  benefits  to  our  coun- 
try, to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and,  above  all,  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  our  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

"  With  a  sagacity  and  prudence  Well  suited  to  such  a 
station,  the  result  of  a  strong  mind,  acute  observation,  and 
great  experience,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office 
twenty-three  years  since ;  and  although  of  late  desiring  to 
be  discharged,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  society,  he 
has  been  re-elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  asso- 
ciates, at  each  returning  year.  During  this  long  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  past  few  years,  he  has  presided  at 
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our  meetings,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  all  our  opera- 
tions. His  whole  course  lias  manifested  the  enterprise,  the 
judgment,  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 

"Combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execu- 
tion of  well-selected  plans,  he  spared  neither  the  ardor  of 
his  mind,  nor  his  great  personal  influence,  nor  free  and 
large  supplies  of  pecuniary  aid. 

"  The  enterprise  has  succeeded.  The  cause  of  Christian 
instruction  has  been  extended,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  teachers  associated 
with  this  society,  engaged  in  the  effort  '  to  impart  religious 
instruction  on  the  Lord's  day ;'  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fundamental  design  of  the  society  has  been  executed,  '  in 
planting  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population.' 

"  We  have  cause  of  gratitude  to  God,  in  behalf  of  our 
country,  that  he  has  given  us  such  a  man,  and  has  continued 
his  services  to  a  period'  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of 
a  man's  life.  Now  that  he  is  removed,  we  feel  sensibly 
how  severe  is  our  loss.  "We  mourn  a  great  and  good  man, 
taken  from  a  post  of  eminent  usefulness  ;  for  his  very  name, 
which  was  so  intimately  blended  with  our  own,  caz-ried 
weight  and  influence  wherever  it  went.  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  thank  God  for  the  blessing 
bestowed  in  the  gift  of  his  servant,  now  departed  from  us, 
we  can  not  but  deplore  the  severe  loss  to  the  society,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world.  We  rever- 
ently bow  to  the  will  of  the  All- wise  Disposer  of  all  things, 
praying  that  he  will  raise  up  those  who  may  manfully  and 
successfully  bear  the  banners  of  his  people,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  causing  truth  and  holiness  to 
triumph  over  ignorance  and  sin. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  managers,  with  all  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  the  society,  will  attend  the  funeral  of 
our  deceased  president. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Board  be  ex- 
31 
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pressed  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Henry,  on  this  their  great 
bereavement,  with  our  prayers  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
consolation  which  God  so  freely  gives  to  his  children,  and 
of  which  they  may  assuredly  partake  who  can  confidently 
trust  in  the  happiness  of  a  faithful,  humble  follower  of  the 
Lord." 

Extract  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  of 
New  York,  at  the  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union : 

"  But,  sir,  since  last  I  saw  you  at  this  anniversary,  I  can 
not  but  remark  that  I  miss  a  form  which  I  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  see.  Heading,  the  other  day,  the  life  of 
Robert  Housman,  of  Lancaster,  it  was  remarked,  that  when 
his  family  obtained  a  painter  from  London,  in  order  to 
secure  a  permanent  likeness  of  the  beloved  and  venerable 
man,  the  painter  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pur- 
sue his  art  with  any  success,  because  when  he  looked  upon 
his  countenance  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  looking  at  heaven  it- 
self. Sir,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  say,  without  extravagance, 
that  on  previous  occasions  there  has  been  the  face. of  one 
among  us,  occupying  the  place  which  you  occupy  to-night, 
the  sight  of  which  brought  to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of 
a  better,  a  higher,  a  calmer,  and  a  holier  world  than  shall 
ever  be  found  on  earth,  till  Jesus  shall  come  again,  to  make 
the  leopard,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  kid,  and 
the  young  lion  lie  down  together.  To  say  we  miss  him,  is 
to  speak  the  sentiments,  the  universal  feelings  which  have 
been  diffused  throughout  the  entire  religious  community  ; 
for  where  such  a  character  is  found,  it  will  bring  unlimited 
respect  and  honor,  and  reverence  and  love.  As  long  as 
superior  benevolence,  exalted  faith,  and  spotless  virtue — as 
long  as  Christianity  shall  command  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind, the  name  of  Alexander  Henry  will  be  cherished  with 
respect,  and  admiration,  and  delight.  Distinguished  alike 
byall  the  accomplishments  which  adorn  the  Christian  char- 
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acter,  he  has  gone  to  be  recompensed  for  his  unlimited 
benevolence,  his  honorable  labors,  his  undisputable  faith, 
his  Christian  walk  and  conversation,  and  his  holy  life.  Oh ! 
sir,  that  his  mantle  may  fall  upon  his  successor,  giving  him 
not  only  his  dignity  in  office,  but  the  uniform  greatness  of 
character  displayed  to  such  an  eminent  degree  by  our  de- 
parted and  lamented  brother  in  Christ." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  held  at  the  Education  Kooms,  Philadelphia, 
August  23d,  1847,  the  following  niinute  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  God  having  been  pleased  in  his  all- wise  Providence,  to 
remove  from  this  life  Alexander  Henry,  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  president,  the  Board,  whilst  mourning  over 
their  great  loss,  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  sympathies,  to  record  their  testimony 
to  the  eminent  worth  and  public  services  of  their  departed 
associate. 

"  Alexander  Henry  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  ministerial  education  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Long  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  organized,  the  sagacious  mind  and  benevolent 
heart  of  this  elder  in  our  Zion  realized  the  importance  of 
assisting  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  When  the  Philadelphia  Education 
Society  came  into  existence,  he  was  a  leading  executive 
officer  in  conducting  its  affairs  ;  often  corresponding  with  the 
young  men,  cultivating  their  personal  intercourse,  keeping 
the  accounts,  and  exerting  a  prominent  influence  in  the  man- 
agement of  educational  affairs.  His  sound  and  enlightened 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  extensive  experience,  enabled  him 
to  render  the  most  valuable  aid  at  all  times,  particularly 
when  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized  by  the  General 
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Assembly  in  1819,  and  reorganized  on  a  larger  basis  in 
1831.  He  had  the  head  to  devise  salutary  measures  for  the 
education  of  our  candidates,  the  heart  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  poverty,  the  hand  to  carry  into  execution,  and 
the  purse  to  furnish  supplies.  Many  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  received  his  educa- 
tion through  the  counsels,  the  prayers,  and  the  liberality  of 
Alexander  Henry.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  in 
1831,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death.  All  the  operations  of  the  Board, 
until  the  recent  period  of  the  sickness  of  our  revered  presi- 
dent, have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  his  personal 
influence  and  agency,  that  we  feel  sensibly  indeed  his  de- 
parture. But  while  we  mourn,  far  be  it  from  us  to  murmur. 
'  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.' 
He  '  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.' 

"  The  Board  adopt  the  following  resolutions  as  expressive, 
in  a  more  official  manner,  of  their  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  bereavement : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Henry, 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
lost  an  early,  steadfast,  and  efficient  friend,  a  sympathizing 
and  wise  counselor,  an  enterprising  and  judicious  executive 
officer,  a  liberal  patron,  and  an  honored  president. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  we  adore  the  Divine  goodness  which 
gave  and  preserved,  for  so  long  a  time,  so  faithful  a  public 
servant  to  the  Church,  while  we  acknowledge  with  resigna- 
tion the  severity  of  the  dispensation  which  has  taken  him 
away.  Amid  the  sorrows  of  his  death,  we  find  a  solace 
in  his  past  life,  as  well  as  in  his  hopeful  translation  to  a 
better  world,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  .... 

Extract  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Provident  Society  of  Philadelphia  for*  the  Employment  of 
the  Poor : 

"  Since  our  last  report,  we  have  with  sorrow  to  record 
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the  decease  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  President  of  the 
Association,  Alexander  Henry,  who  has  been  long  among 
us  a  bright  and  shining  light,  whose  benevolence  has  called 
forth  the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  faint,  and 
caused  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy ;  having  en- 
deavored faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  steward- 
ship committed  to  him,  he  has,  we  humbly  believe,  entered 
into  rest,  with  the  welcome  salutation  of  '  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
May  his  example  stimulate  us  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Eefuge  of  Philadelphia  : 

"  Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things,  in  his  wise  providence,  to  remove  our  venerable  and 
beloved  president:  and  whereas,  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing the  high  regard  we  entertain  for  his  great  worth : 
Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Henry,  the 
House  of  Refuge  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest,  most  steadfast, 
and  generous  friends,  the  community  a  valued,  useful,  and 
upright  citizen,  and  the  poor  a  liberal  benefactor. 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  report : 

"  At  a  later  period,  the  demise  of  their  honored  and  re- 
spected president,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  deprived  the 
Board  of  the  services  of  one  who,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  institution,  had  been  among  its  ablest  and  warmest 
friends.  Eulogy  is  unnecessary  for  one  whose  name  is  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him;  whose 
benevolence — that  delighted  in  doing  good  by  stealth — and 
whose  other  Christian  graces  had  long  made  him  pre-emi- 
nent as  a  faithful  follower  of  his  Master." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Magdalen  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia :  • 

"  Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  Divine  Providence, 
to  remove  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors  our  venera- 
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ble  and  venerated  president,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  who 
for  the  space  of  forty  years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  this  institution,  and  labored  with  distin- 
guished zeal  for  the  advancement  of  its  welfare  and  useful- 
ness :  Therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  the  society  record  their  sense  of  the 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  benevolence,  with  which  their  late 
president  discharged  •  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  which 
rendered  his  services  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
and  secure  the  objects  for  which  our  institution  was 
founded. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  society  do  express  their  affectionate 
respect  for  the  many  virtues  which  adorned  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  made  his  life  an  example  of  unvarying 
Christian  consistency  and  eminent  usefulness." 

From  The  Presbyterian  : 

.  .  .  .  "  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  of  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  oldest  member,  and  the  last  of  the  sixty  gen- 
tlemen who  founded  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Henry  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, in  which  he  was  ever  characterized  for  his  integrity 
and  uprightness,  united  to  sound  judgment  and  great  liber- 
ality of  character.  He  retired  from  active  business  many 
years  since,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  much  confined  from  his  gradually  declining 
health.  His  long  life  had  been  a  continued  exercise  of 
benevolence,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  bright  religious  faith 
ennobled  his  motives,  whilst  it  gave  a  wise  direction  to  his 
actions.  The  various  institutions  which  have  derived  ben- 
efit from  his  counsels,  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel 
that  they  have  lost  much  in  the  dep*arture  of  one  whose 
willing  zeal  for  usefulness  made  him  respected  and  valued 
wherever  he  was  called  to  act. 
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"  His  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  17th. 
inst.,  and  was  attended  in  a  body  by  several  of  the  institu- 
tions to  which  he  belonged,  and  a  large  concourse  of  friends 
and  citizens." 

From  a  New  York  periodical : 

"  You  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  decease  of  Alexander 
Henry,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  on  Friday  morning 
last,  full  of  yea:  s,  and  ripe  for  the  inheritance  of  the  sancti- 
fied in  glory.  A  long  life  of  consistent  piety  and  active 
benevolence  is  crowned  with,  the  reward  of  the  faithful. 
Unlike  most  men  of  wealth,  he  consecrated  his  ample  for- 
tune to  the  glory  of  God,  and  employed  it  in  those  acts  of 
beneficence  which  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
In  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  age  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  aided  them  by  his  influence  and  by  liberal  ben- 
efactions. He  adopted  the  wise  course  of  being  to  a  great 
extent  his  own  executor,  and  dispensed  his  charities  with  a 
view  of  witnessing  and  enjoying  the  good  they  accom- 
plished while  he  lived.  We  can  not  but  feel  that  many 
wealthy  Christians  fall  into  serious  error  in  determining  to 
hold  on  to  their  possessions  till  they  are  obliged  to  relin- 
quish them  by  the  summons  of  death.  How  far  liberality 
under  such  circumstances  is  accounted  true  benevolence  by 
Him  who  sees  with  a  perfect  vision,  we  shall  not  presume 
to  decide.  Certain  it  is  that  the  gospel  method  for  every 
man  to  distribute  'as  God  hath  prospered  him,'  is  wiser 
and  better.  Such  a  use  of  property  will  not  foster  a  grasp- 
ing, avaricious  spirit,  and  will  promote  and  perfect  all  the 
Christian  graces.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  wealth 
that  endangers  the  spiritual  welfare  of  good  men,  but  the 
temptation  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  piety  forbids.  It  is  un- 
faithfulness, as  the  stewards  of  God's  bounty,  that  so  often 
renders  riches  a  snaVe  and  a  curse.  Mr.  Henry  was  happily 
exempt  from  that  propensity  so  common,  to  hold  on  to  his 
possessions  till  they  were  wrested  from  him  by  death.  Al- 
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most  every  benevolent  enterprise  shared  in  his  liberality, 
and  the  blessing  of  many  who  were  aided  by  his  more 
private  charities  will  shed  a  hallowed  influence  around 
his  grave.  Religion,  with  him,  was  not  a  matter  of  heart- 
lessness  and  formality,  but  a  living,  vital  principle,  puri- 
fying his  heart,  and  exerting  a  controlling  influence  over 
his  life. 

"  It  was  our  privilege,  a  short  time  since,  to  see  this  good 
man,  and  hear  from  his  own  lips  his  joyful  testimony  to  the 
preciousness  of  that  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed.  He 
viewed  himself  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
looked  beyond  it  with  exulting  hope  to  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed.  Death  was  disarmed  of  his  terrors,  and 
the  grave  of  its  gloom.  He  spoke  not  of  righteousness  of 
his  own,  but  was  full  of  ecstacy  in  contemplating  the  merits 
of  his  atoning  and  exalted  Redeemer.  One  such  example 
of  the  power  of  faith  puts  the  seal  of  eternal  condemnation 
upon  all  the  schemes  of  human  device  to  obtain  pardon  and 
salvation.  In  Christ  there  is  a  foundation  broad  enough 
and  deep  enough  for  every  possible  emergency.  The  soul 
rests  there  without  a  fear  or  a  doubt.  The  storms  that  beat 
upon  us  only  make  our  refuge  the  more  secure,  and  enable 
us  triumphantly  to  exclaim — 'Oh,  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  Oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' 

"  Among  the  objects  of  benevolence,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  shared  largely  in  the  sympathies 
and  benefactions  of  Mr.  Henry.  He  had  long  been  the 
President  of  this  institution,  and  contributed  to  a  wide  ex- 
tent by  his  influence  and  his  means  to  its  prosperity  and 
usefulness.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
valued  member,  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  Every  good 
enterprise  will  feel  that  one  of  its  pillars  has  been  removed. 
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But  he  is  gone.     '  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him.' 

'  Along  the  gentle  slope  of  life's  decline 
He  bent  his  gradual  way,  till,  full  of  years, 
He  dropp'd,  like  mellow  fruit,  into  his  grave.' — A.  E." 

From  the  North  American : 

"  We  regret  deeply  to  announce  that  this  venerable  man 
expired  yesterday  morning,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

"  Mr.  Henry's  long  and  useful  life  was  passed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  mercantile  profession,  in  which  he  amassed 
his  large  and  well-earned  fortune,  was  dignified  by  his  un- 
faltering integrity,  his  large  and  liberal  views,  and  his  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  duties  of  a  merchant.  He  grew  old 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  which  honored  him  for  his 
worth,  and  his  latter  years  were  passed  in  the  ease  his  early 
labors  justly  entitled  him  to.  But  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  his  life  was  the  philanthropy  which  distinguished  him, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  plans  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  religion,  and  labored  to  give  those  plans  the  effec- 
tiveness which  produces  desired  results.  The  various  insti- 
tutions in  this  and  other  cities  which  have  derived  benefit 
from  his  counsels  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  much  in  the  departure  of  one  whose  zeal  for 
usefulness  made  him  respected  and  valued  wherever  he  was 
called  to  act. 

"  Mr.  Henry's  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  for  he  had  created 
the  quiet  feeling  of  respect  which  springs  from  the  judg- 
ment, not  from  impulse,  in  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  he 
was.  personally  unknown ;  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  well,  respect  was  mingled  with  veneration." 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer: 

"  We  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Henry,  Esq.,  an  old,  cherished,  and  truly  estimable 
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citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  this 
city  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Henry  was  for  years  promi- 
nently connected  with  many  of  our  most  valuable  benevo- 
lent institutions.  His  name  was  as  a  tower  of  strength  in 
every  good  cause  in  which  he  was  associated,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  live  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  thousands." 

From  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Eev. 
John  McDowell,  D.D.: 

"As  a  Christian  and  an  office*  in  the  church,  he  was 
active  in  his  Master's  service.  And  when  his  feeble  health 
and  the  infirmitites  of  age  forbade  active  services,  he  was 
still  engaged,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  liberal  contributions, 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-men.  In  him,  every  good  ob- 
ject in  Philadelphia,  for  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity,  the 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  the  reformation  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  found  a 
liberal  and  efficient  patron.  And  especially  was  his  liber- 
ality exercised  toward  objects  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

"  Before  the  speaker  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Henry,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  many  benevo- 
lent religious  institutions  which  are  the  glory  of  the  present 
age,  when  large  contributions  for  religious  objects  were 
rare,  he  had  read  and  heard  of  the  donations  of  Mr.  Henry, 
and  one  other  benevolent  man  in  Philadelphia,  gone  to  his 
rest,  with  admiration.  For  many  years,  and  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  uniformly  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country,  to  which,  he  belonged.  But  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  benefactions  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  the  institutions  of  his  own  denomination,  but 
others,  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  object,  ever 
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found  in  him  an  efficient  friend ;  and  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ence of  age  did  not,  in  him,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  lessen 
his  benefactions. 

"  Among  the  numerous  benevolent  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
to  wrhich  he  was  a  large  contributor,  I  beg  briefly  to  notice 
a  few.  He  gave  much  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Among 
other  benefactions  to  this  class,  for  many  years  every  sum- 
mer he  purchased  a  large  stock  of  wood,  which,  in  the 
winter,  he  had  distributed  among  the  needy,  especially 
such  as  were  virtuous  and  pious.  The  blessing  of  many  a 
worthy  family,  whose  necessities  were  supplied  and  whose 
hearts  were  made  glad  by  his  benefactions,  has  come  upon 
him. 

"  To  the  Tract  cause  he  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend. 
Before  a  tract  society  was  organized  in  this  country,  he 
procured  tracts  in  England  and  had  them  distributed 
here;  and  some  of  them,  together  with  some  new  ones, 
written  at  his  request,  were  published  in  this  city  at  his 
own  expense. 

"  Of  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
ho  was  early  and  long  the  efficient  friend  and  patron.  Long 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  .the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  formed, 
he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  educating  indigent  young  men 
of  piety  and  promise  for  the  gospel  ministry." 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  his  best  eulogy.  What  a 
striking  contrast  does  it  present  to  the  melancholy  story 
of  ruthless  ambition,  of  grasping  covetousness,  or  of  de- 
basing self-indulgence,  'which  crowds  the  pages  of  the 
historian,  or  is  presented  in  the  private  walks  of  life  on 
every  side. 

To  live  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  our  fellows,  and 
the  glory  of  Him  who  hath  placed  us  arnid  the  responsi- 
bilities of  active  existence ;  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  hu- 
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manity,  and,  according  to  our  measure,  to  promote  the 
spiritual,  moral,  and  temporal  well-being  of  our  race,  is 
indeed  noble,  and  most  commendable ;  but  to  pass  through 
life  engrossed  in  self,  and  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  is  to  forget  the  first  of  duties,  and  to  forego  the 
purest  of  pleasures. 


JONAS  CHICKERIM. 

THE  biography  of  professional  men  has  ever  been  deemed 
a  most  important  branch  of  literature.  The  scholar,  the 
divine,  the  physician,  the  hero,  the  statesman,  turns  over  its 
ponderous  tomes  in  search  of  the  means  by  which  each  has 
risen  to  eminence — how  he  became  instinct  with  genius ; 
how  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  bright  luminaries  in  the 
realms  of  intellect  which  incited  him  onward ;  how  he  toiled 
without  wearisomeness  ;  how  the  midnight  taper  dispelled 
the  surrounding  darkness  of  a  sunless  sky ;  how  the  mind 
became  strong  inversely  as  the  physical  powers  became 
weak ;  how  he  battled  with  successive  obstacles  till  they 
lay  prostrate  at  his  feet;  and  how  hope  sprang  up  like 
magic  charms,  ascending  step  by  step  till  on  the  ramparts 
of  undying  fame.  The  study  of  biography  enables  one  to 
do  this.  It  teaches  him  what  man  may  be,  and  why  he  is 
not  what  he  might  be.  It  tells  him  of  the  perils  and  the 
triumphs  of  life  ;  how  he  may  escape  the  one,  and  how  he 
may  obtain  the  other.  As  the  material  sun  warms  the  entire 
earth  into  living,  animated  existences,  so  does  biography 
transform  the  souls  of  men  into  resplendent  exhalations  of 
that  living  Divinity  which  fills  immensity  with  his  presence. 
The  mariner's  chart  enables  one  to  steer  harmless  on  the 
broad  ocean,  amid  gulfs  and  billows,  rocks  and  shallows, 
through  every  clime,  reaching  the  most  distant  comers  of 
the  globe,  and  then  returning  laden  with  the  richest  fabrics 
of  the  East,  the  gems  of  Golconcla,  and  the  gold  of  Califor- 
nia, of  Ophir,  and  of  Australia.  So  does  biography  be- 
come a  chart  on  the  ocean  of  mind  to  assist  the  aspirant 
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after  knowledge  till  he  obtain  treasures  better  than  gold, 
better  than  pearls,  better  than  diamonds. 

It  is  proverbially  true  that  biography  teaches  by  example. 
Without  good  maps  of  the  globe,  the  student  of  geography 
would  be  forever  wandering  among  dark  shadows,  and 
would  rarely  attain  to  clear  views  of  topographical  truth. 
Biography  in  the  same  way  is  a  map  of  human  life,  teaching 
all  who  consult  it,  its  landmarks  and  its  beacon  lights. 
"Would  our  own  General  Scott,  hoary  and  venerable  with 
years  as  he  is,  be  also  decked  with  laurels  of  martial  glory, 
such  as  were  never  before  worn  by  man,  had  he  not  read 
and  studied  the  achievements  of  heroes  and  conquerors  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  pursuit  of  military  fame  ?  Would 
the  lands  of  heathen  darkness  be  visited  by  the  thousands 
of  the  heralds  of  the  Cross,  as  they  now  are,  had  not  these 
heralds  read  of  the  wanderings  of  Scwartz,  of  Buchanan, 
and  of  Henry  Martyn  ?  In  illustration  of  this  position  ref- 
erence might  be  made  to  individual  cases  of  eminence  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  medical  profession,  in- 
duced by  an  admiration  of  the  splendid  attainments  made 
by  those  who  had  previously  labored  in  those  professions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The  imagination  of  the  reader 
will  readily  supply  the  omission.  Such  cases  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  too  palpable  not  to  be  remembered.  They  are 
familiar  like  household  words.  It  may  be  asked,  neverthe- 
less, if  many  of  our  prince-like  philanthropists  may  not 
have  found  their  first  impulses  to  a  career  which  has  im- 
mortalized their  names,  in  studying  the  deeds  of  Howard, 
Count  Biimford,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  ?  And  may  it  not  be 
presumed  that,  hereafter,  the  written  lives  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, Miss  Dix,  and  others  like  unto  them,  will  stimulate 
hundreds  to  imitate  their  example  in  deeds  of  mercy? 
This  may  be  expected.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  mental  philosophy  must  be  aware  that  such 
will  be  a  natural  and  probable  result. 
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Inductions  from  these  casual  intimations  can  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. They  are  as  clear  as  the  light  of  noon. 
They  are  irresistible,  like  mathematical  demonstrations. 
They  are  impressive  like  a  living  voice  in  all  its  native  and 
well-trained  energy.  Hence,  in  the  theological  school,  the 
lecturer  holds  up  the  lives  of  particular  ones  in  the  clerical 
profession  to  be  taken  by  the  student  as  models  to  be  imi- 
tated, or  one  rather  to  be  imitated  in  one  thing,  and  an- 
other in  something  else ;  to  wit,  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the 
broad  and  substantial  scheme  for  practical  piety,  James 
Saurin  in  native  fervor  and  gospel  unction,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards in  the  subtlety  and  unerring  truth  of  his  metaphysics, 
and  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  human  eloquence.  It  is  the  same  in  the  law 
school.  The  juridical  professor  would  never  dare  to  pre- 
sume his  pupils  will  become  eminent  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench,  unless  he  can  place  before  them  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  Chief-Justice  Hale,  Lord  Eldon,  John  Marshall, 
Chancellor  Kent,  or  Daniel  Webster.  These  and  other 
equally  great  lights  in  jurisprudence  are  held  up  to  the 
legal  student  for  imitation — as  mirrors  in  which  he  may  be- 
hold something  of  the  future  image  of  himself.  He  is 
taught  to  meditate  upon  these  master-spirits  till  in  a  meas- 
ure assimilated  to  them ;  to  admire  their  transcendent  pow- 
ers till  the  aspirations  of  his  own  bosom  wake  up  a  zeal  and 
an  energy  that  will  never  quail  till  life  becomes  extinct. 
Nor  is  it  less  so  in  the  medical  and  anatomical  hall.  The 
healing  and  curative  art  would  forever  be  in  its  infancy, 
did  not  each  succession  of  those  who  practice  it,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  skill  of  those  who  practiced  it  before  them. 
The  skill  of  each  generation  is  transmitted  to  a  succeeding 
one ;  and  the  particular  types  of  character  in  different  prac- 
titioners, operating  to  perfect  this  skill,  is  philosophically 
unfolded  in  hygeian  biography.  It  is  affirmed  with  con- 
fidence that  nowhere  else  can  these  types  be  so  well  de- 
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lineated,  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  laudable  ambition 
for  renown  in  the  profession.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  biography  generally  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
a  lens,  which  collects  and  brings  to  a  focus  the  rays  of  the 
sun ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  humors  of  the  eye,  which 
collect,  transmit,  and  impress  with  unerring  fidelity  upon 
the  retina  the  images  of  surrounding  objects.  Nor  is  it 
unlike  the  daguerreotyping  process  that  makes  true  pictures 
of  any  object  before  it  on  the  surface  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

Such,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  generally  received  opinion 
on  the  importance  of  biographical  delineations,  when  they 
relate  to  professional  men — to  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
clergymen  ;  and,  more  especially,  to  statesmen  and  heroes. 
It  is  now  becoming  apparent,  that  similar  reasons  may  be 
given  for  secular  biography  ;  that  is,  well- written  memoirs 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  where 
individuals  in  these  classes  can  be  found  rising  to  honor- 
able distinction.  The  reasons  for  the  latter  are  as  cogent 
as  for  the  former.  On  the  latter  depend  mainly  the  enter- 
prise and  wealth  of  a  country.  On  the  latter  mainly,  too, 
depend  the  former  for  encouragement  and  honorable  main- 
tenance. Blot  out  of  existence  the  producers  and  factors 
of  a  community,  and  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  devel- 
opment of  national  resources  and  national  wealth  ?  Indeed, 
to  whom  can  we  look,  even  for  the  means  of  a  decent  and 
comfortable  subsistence  ?  The  legal  profession  may  define 
and  protect  individual  rights  to  property,  after  it  has  been 
acquired ;  the  clerical  profession  may  labor  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  treasures  that  are  in  heaven ;  and  the  med- 
ical profession  may  in  its  sphere  produce  its  own  legitimate 
ends ;  all  of  which  is  highly  needful  in  a  community ;  but, 
without  the  producers  and  factors  of  a  country  all,  as  one, 
will  be  a  mass  of  paupers.  This  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  professional  men  to  produce  wealth. 
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Theirs  is  a  different  vocation.  Hence  for  this  they  are  not 
responsible.  For  agents  to  do  this  we  are  to  look  else- 
where—to agriculturists,  to  artisans,  and  to  their  needful 
associates,  the  factors.  These  are  the  men  that  awaken 
enterprise,  stimulate  industry,  and  cause  wealth  to  increase 
in  a  community.  Through  their  instrumentality  agriculture 
is  improved,  mechanical  skill  is  matured,  labor  is  made 
honorable,  and,  above  all,  means  are  provided  not  only  for 
the  necessaries,  but  for  the  rich  and  costly  elegances  of  life. 
It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  latter 
classes  are  less  important  in  a  community  than  the  former ; 
or,  that  accumulative  wisdom  is  less  necessary  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  Hence,  the  farmer  who  distinguishes 
himself  in  making  an  acre  of  land  produce  twice  or  thrice 
what  it  has  ordinarily  yielded,  and  in  giving  employment 
and  sustenance  to  ten  laborers  where  only  one  before  had 
it,  is  worthy  of  being  known  to  every  farmer  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  his  well-written  biography,  detailing  his  processes 
of  culture,  might  stimulate  hundreds  of  others  to  follow  his 
example.  The  same  also  may  be  asserted  of  the  merchant, 
who  gives  occupation  to  thousands  of  men  in  building 
and  navigating  ships ;  who,  through  life,  is  occupied  in 
sending  abroad  the  overstock  of  produce,  and  in  bringing 
back  such  things  as  are  wanted  for  home  consumption; 
and  who,  by  his  superior  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance, accumulates  great  wealth,  and  then  devotes  it,  or 
large  portions  of  it,  to  objects  of  public  philanthropy. 
Should  not  such  an  example  be  exhibited  in  the  broad  and 
clear  light  of  the  world?  Should  not  his  biography  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  ?  Should  not  all  read  it,  that  all 
may  know  the  secret  of  his  rising  from  poverty  to  afflu- 
ence— from  obscurity  to  fame — and  of  his  becoming  able 
and  disposed  to  accomplish  so  much  good  in  the  world  ? 
Only  one  answer  to  this  can  be  given.  No  one  can  answer 
in  the  negative.  To  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  violence  to 
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common  sense,  an  outrage  on  the  very  instincts  of  man- 
hood. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  applies  also  to  artisans,  mechan- 
ics, and  manufacturers  of  every  name.  Most  of  them  may 
indeed  have  had  an  humble  origin ;  may  have  begun  life 
poor ;  may  have  struggled  long  and  hard  with  adversity ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  may  have  had  no 
counsel  or  cheering  smiles  from  influential  friends ;  yet,  in 
how  many  of  these  cases  circumstances  exist  favorable  to 
the  best  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  ?  Genius  is  evolved ; 
high  conceptions  are  engendered ;  vigorous  resolutions  are 
formed ;  noble  purposes  are  adopted,  and  the  progress  is 
onward,  till  the  age  and  the  world  is  blest  by  results  pre- 
viously unknown  in  the  annals  of  useful  invention.  Thus 
Richard  Arkwright  commenced  his  career  as  an  obscure 
barber,  but  was  led  to  the  construction  of  machinery  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  wealth  previously 
without  any  parallel,  and  in  reducing  the  masses  on  whom 
we  depend  for  productive  labor  into  new  combinations. 
Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  commenced  his  career  as  a  com- 
mon printer ;  but  the  occupation  was  so  favorable  to  mental 
expansion  that  he  obtained  companionship  with  the  great- 
est philosophers  and  statesmen  of  his  time.  Thus  Robert 
Fulton  commenced  his  career  as  a  self-taught  painter ;  then 
he  became  a  machinist,  adapting  steam  to  the  propelling  of 
every  species  of  water-craft,  till  the  utility  of  his  device  is 
heralded  upon  every  navigable  river  in  the  civilized  globe. 
Should  not  the  biography  of  such  men  be  written?  Should 
it  not  be  in  every  public  library,  and  in  every  private  fam- 
ily ?  Should  not  every  boy  and  every  young  man  in  the 
country  be  taught  to  aspire  after  the  self-poised  genius  that 
gave  them  rank  among  the  greatest  and  most  honored  ben- 
efactors of  mankind  ?  And  shall  not  also,  in  due  time,  the 
biography  of  George  Law  be  so  written — the  man  who 
spent  his  early  days  laboring  with  his  own  hands  as  a  stone- 
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mason,  but  whose  subsequent  operations  as  a  merchant  are 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  to  make  competition  to  crouch  down 
before  him  ?  No  doubt  his  biography  will  be  written  here- 
after, and  that  it  will  reveal  secrets  showing  his  claim  to  the 
highest  honors  as  a  man  of  intellect.  These  names  are  not 
taken  because  they  are  unique,  and  stand  alone  in  their 
respective  classes — hundreds  might  be  collected  like  them ; 
they  are  merely  the  representatives  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  Was  not  the  merchant  who  was  the  principal 
benefactor  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, originally  a  shoemaker?  Was  not  the  merchant 
that  caused  the  foreign  commerce  of  Salem,  in  that  State, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  proverbial  enterprise  and  success,  originally  a  shoe- 
maker likewise  ?  And  were  not  the  forty  thousand  dollars 
which  gave  existence  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Rhode 
Island,  from  an  estate  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
a  son  of  St.  Crispin?  These  facts,  and  numerous  others 
analogous  to  them,  are  fully  set  forth  in  mercantile  biogra- 
phy, and  they  are  to  the  honor  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  mechanics  everywhere  and  in  all  coming  time. 

Jonas  Chickering,  in  mental  greatness  and  in  success,  was 
not  inferior  to  any  of  these  men.  The  object  of  these  pages 
is  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to  his  name,  that  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  and  posterity  his  claims  for  honorable 
distinction.  The  task  is  a  pleasing  one ;  and,  as  we  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  prior  to  his  death  did  not  see  him,  we  can  have  no 
personal  friendship  unduly  to  bias  our  judgment  in  his 
favor.  We  rather  fear  we  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  incidents  of  his  life  to  do  him  justice ;  for  if  common 
fame  is  to  be  credited — if  the  traditionary  reminiscences  of 
his  friends  and  employees  are  to  be  received  as  veritable 
representations — Mr.  Chickering  was  as  much  distinguished 
in  whatever  renders  social  life  valuable,  as  he  was  for  the 
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intellectual  endowments  which  gave  him  unrivaled  pros- 
perity in  his  own  particular  sphere  of  business.  ISTo  one, 
however,  can  deny  but  what  in  him  was  a  rare  combination 
of  superior  merit ;  of  modest  and  yet  unyielding  determina- 
tion to  pursue  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  of  commercial  saga- 
city and  integrity  as  well  as  of  mechanical  skill ;  of  the 
most  systematic  conservation  in  financial  matters,  and  yet 
with  a  heart  and  hand  always  ready  to  assist  those  deserv- 
ing assistance.  In  his  business  habits  there  was  no  levity, 
no  heedlessness,  no  want  of  considerateness.  His  word  was 
ever  equal  to  his  bond,  and  the  latter  was  never  given  un- 
less he  had  a  fair  and  well-grounded  confidence  of  making  it 
good.  Trust  in  him  as  a  friend  or  as  a  man  of  business  was 
never  misplaced.  Even  when  his  pecuniary  means  were 
small — when  his  talents,  his  character,  and  his  hands  were 
his  only  capital — all  who  knew  him  felt  an  assurance  that 
no  one  would  ever  lament  placing  dependence  upon  him. 
He  did  not  pretend,  nor  do  his  friends  pretend,  that  he  was 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  imperfection  of  his  nature,  or 
from  liability  to  those  secular  uncertainties  that  sometimes 
prove  disastrous  to  the  best-devised  schemes,  and  the  most 
assiduous  regard  for  business.  Far  from  it.  All  claimed 
by  them  is  this,  that  he  made  the  most  judicious  use  of 
whatever  means  he  had,  whether  it  consisted  of  cash  or  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands ;  that  he  never  anticipated  it  unne- 
cessarily ;  that  he  never  appropriated  it  to  any  one  object 
when  more  needed  for  something  else ;  that  sudden  and 
rash  impulses  were  always  far  from  him.  We  have  long 
thought  that  the  annals  of  biography  do  not  afford  a  better 
model  of  modest  merit ;  of  a  passionate  devotion  to  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  elegant  purposes  of  life ;  and  of  the 
final  result,  even  when  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  of  a 
princely  fortune,  and  a  fame  of  which  a  prince  might  be 
proud.  What  a  model  for  the  young  man  just  entering 
upon  the  world !  What  a  triumph  crowned  his  exertions ! 
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As  we  proceed,  a  more  particular  reference  will  be  made 
to  what  is  so  summarily  indicated.  Although  the  great 
feature  of  his  business  was  somewhat  monotonous,  yet  there 
was  enough  in  it  of  rich  incident  to  afford  pleasing  and 
graphic  illustration  of  all  that  has  been  hinted  at  or  af- 
firmed. 

Jonas  Chickering  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  and  born  April  5th,  1798.  This  is  one  of  the 
towns  in  that  State  particularly  renowned  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  men  of  enterprise,  moral  worth,  and  success 
in  business.  Here  was  born  and  here  lived,  from  June 
28th,  1747,  to  February  21st,  1847,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  one  years,  the  honorable  and  venerable  Timothy  Farrar. 
Here  were  born  Samuel  Appleton  and  Nathan  Appleton, 
who  became  rich  as  princes,  and  were  noblemen  by  nature. 
Here  lived  till  1819  the  model  and  now  patriarchal  teacher, 
Nathaniel  G.  Gould,  who  has  had  the  instruction  of  about 
sixty  thousand  pupils.  Here  was  the  early  home  of  Isaiah 
Kidder,  Charles  Barrett,  and  Samuel  Batchelder,  exten- 
sively known,  for  their  agency  in  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  of  the  country. 
Here  also  were  born  Ebenezer  Adams,  a  learned  professor 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D., 
the  inestimable  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Other 
names  might  be  added  to  this  list.  It  is  pleasant  in  imagi- 
nation to  cast  an  eye  upon  a  rural  district  so  identified  with 
names  indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
The  idea  of  having  been  born  in  such  a  place  is  cheering  to 
the  very  instincts  of  our  nature.  The  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
majestic  woodlands,  the  secluded  forests,  the  fountains  of 
water,  the  streams  of  water,  and  indeed  the  granite  quarries 
of  such  a  place — a  place  so  consecrated  by  associations  with 
all  that  is  great  in  manhood — awaken  human  sensibilities 
that  can  never  be  repressed.  They  are  among  the  precious 
things  of  life,  oftentimes  becoming  an  antidpte  to  sadness, 
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and  a  stimulant  to  buoyancy  of  spirit  when  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  world  seem  like  departing  from  us.  Who  does 
not  delight  to  visit  such  a  place  of  one's  birth  and  boyhood  ; 
to  bring  up  recollections  of  those  early  days,  and  of  the 
names  of  those  who  were  then  his  companions,  and  have 
since  triumphed  manfully  in  every  enterprise  and  in  every 
labor  undertaken  ?  Such  a  retrospect  is  full  of  absorbing 
interest,  of  moral  fragrance  and  beauty ;  it  brings  the  hopes 
and  the  fruition  of  an  earthly  pilgrimage  into  unassembling 
fellowship ;  enabling  us  to  contemplate  this  pilgrimage,  not 
by  looking  on  shadows  rising  up  in  the  distant  future,  but 
on  battles  already  fought,  and  victories  already  achieved. 
In  coming  time  philanthropists  may  make  journeys  to  New 
Ipswich,  to  meditate  about  the  spot  where  the  Appletons 
were  born.  The  amateurs  of  music  may  also  go  there  to 
survey  the  scenery  and  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  that  inspired 
the  modest,  the  gifted  Chickering  with  a  love  of  melody. 
And  no't  less  will  those  who  think  an  extreme  old  age,  clad 
with  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  mid-life,  the  most  glorious 
work  of  God  on  earth,  go  thither  to  daguerreotype  the  foot- 
steps and  the  tombstone  of  one  who  there  so  lived  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  one  years. 

The  father  of  Jonas  Chickering  was  Abner  Chickering, 
by  trade  a  blacksmith.  He  was  also  by  occupation  a  far- 
mer as  well  as  a  blacksmith.  He  was  in  humble  circum- 
stances, but  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  amiable 
and  good  man.  Jonas,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  from 
home  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker.  As  an  appren- 
tice he  served  with  exemplary  fidelity  three  years.  A 
young  man  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  his  own  success 
in  life,  than  his  honesty,  content,  and  fidelity,  when  labor- 
ing in  a  subordinate  station.  The  young  man  who  fails  to 
do  it,  whether  he  is  a  laborer  on  a  farm,  an  apprentice  to  a 
mechanic,  or  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  will  always  be  viewed 
with  suspicion,  and  rarely  will  ever  one  rise  above  the 
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evils  to  himself  of  such  a  suspicion.  Wherever  lie  may 
go,  it  will  be  to  him  a  frightful  ghost.  On  whatever  he 
may  place  his  hands,  it  will  paralyze  his  best  energies. 
Young  Chickering  thought  and  acted  wisely  in  this  matter. 
In  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  he  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  tools  and  implements  used  in  that  necessary 
branch  of  industry.  The  establishment  in  which  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  was  small  compared  with  those  sub- 
sequently arisen,.but  the  largest  one  of  the  time  in  that 
section  of  country.  His  advantages  of  education  were  few 
indeed ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  he  improved  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  great  apti- 
tude for  music.  When  quite  a  boy  he  learned  to  play  on  a 
fife,  and  on  sundry  occasions  gave  evidence  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art.  At  the  side  of  a  six  feet  drummer  he 
would  step  to  the  mnsic  as  they  led  off,  on  training  days, 
the  martial  forces  of  the  town.  Such  exhibitions  of  a  coun- 
try militia,  at  best,  are  not  much  in  accordance  with  good 
taste ;  and,  in  his  case,  considering  the  inequality  of  size 
between  himself  and  his  musical  comrade,  there  was  in 
them  more  of  the  ridiculous  than  of  gravity.  Nevertheless, 
they  here  acquire  importance,  because  they  present  the  first 
musical  feats  of  one  who  afterward  took  a  most  elevated 
position  in  the  republic  of  music.  Afterward,  in  his  brief 
life,  his  establishment  was  a  center  of  attraction  among  the 
level's  of  harmony,  and  he  presided  over,  and  as  it  were 
gave  laws  and  character  to  the  most  distinguished  musical 
society  of  the  country.  These  first  feats  might  well  be 
placed  on  canvas,  in  contrast  with  the  eminent  services  lie 
subsequently  rendered  the  cause  for  which  he  so  success- 
fully toiled,  and  the  moral  would  be  strikingly  impressive. 
The  contrast  would  denote  an  upward  progress  not  often 
made  in  so  short  a  period.  It  would  inculcate  lessons  of 
wisdom  rarely  equaled,  and  never  surpassed.  The  next 
step  of  Jonas  Chickering  in  this  upward  progress,  was  to 
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play  on  the  clarionet ;  and,  as  a  contemporary  states,  such 
was  his  ability  for  the  science  of  harmonic  sounds,  he  could 
read  instanter,  with  accuracy,  any  ordinary  sacred  music 
presented  to  him.  But  the  event  which  led  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  business  purposes  of  his  life,  deserves  a  more 
particular  recital.  Some  time  in  the  last  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  became  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  internal  structure  of  the  pianoforte.  There  was  then 
but  one  instrument  of  the  kind  in  New  Jpswich,  and  that 
was  nearly  or  altogether  useless  from  being  out  of  tune,  and 
needing  some  repairs.  This  was  the  only  pianoforte  Mr. 
Chickering  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  its  internal  organization.  Yet  he  felt  inclined 
to  make  experiments  upon  it.  He  carefully  inspected  every 
portion  of  it ;  separated  its  various  parts ;  discovered  the 
injury  it  had  received  ;  made  the  needful  repairs ;  and 
then  readjusted  the  entire  structure.  His  success  was  com- 
plete :  the  instrument  was  again  fit  for  use.  This  was  an 
achievement  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  either  by 
himself  or  others.  A  transition  of  purpose  from  being  a 
cabinet-maker  to  being  a  pianoforte-maker,  considering  his 
taste  for  music,  was  natural ;  to  him  it  soon  became  not  a 
matter  of  intention,  but  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hence,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  early  part  of  1818, 
he  went  to  Boston,  as  young  men  from  the  country,  and 
especially  from  New  Hampshire,  often  go  to  the  city  to 
seek  their  fortune.  During  the  first  year  Mr.  Chickering 
had  employment  with  a  cabinet-maker.  By  this  means  an 
addition  was  made  to  his  finances ;  a  thing  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  one  in  his  circumstances  at  that  time.  In  this 
period  also  he  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  many  strange  things  in  city  life ;  to  gratify  his 
taste  in  regard  to  musical  performances  ;  and,  especially,  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  carrying  into  effect  his  desire  to 
construct  musical  instruments.  From  the  day  that  he  gal- 
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vanized,  as  it  were,  the  old  pianoforte  of  his  native  town, 
he  never  ceased  to  indulge  himself  in  waking  dreams  to 
comprehend  the  witchery,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  such  an 
instrument.  Ability  to  make  one  like  it,,  if  he  could  not 
make  a  better  one,  was  the  apex  of  his  ambition.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Boston,  February  15th, 
1819,  not  losing  a  single  day,  he  commenced  work  with  a 
pianoforte-maker.  This  was  a  prominent  fact — a  new  era 
in  his  life.  This  was  the  commencement  in  a  career  of 
honorable  distinction  never  forgotten  by  him.  He  then 
began  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  for  fame  and  for- 
tune. Had  he  proceeded  without  this  foundation,  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  the  consequence.  His  policy 
was  to  do  things  well — thoroughly — cost  whatever  time  it 
might.  I^ever  did  he  leave  a  piece  of  work  done  imper- 
fectly, devoting  to  it  an  hour  only  when  it  required  the 
labor  of  two  hours.  In  this  way  he  became  an  adept  as  an 
artist.  This  was  soon  known  by  his  comrades  and  by  his 
employer.  He  was  amply  rewarded  for  it,  as  men  usually 
are.  He  was  furnished  with  the  best  work  to  be  done ; 
and  for  that  the  most  liberal  pay  is  given. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  pianoforte, 
as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  was  in  its  infancy.  In  America 
it  was  peculiarly  so.  The  instrument  itself  is  a  modern 
invention,  taking  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Like  most  inventions,  it  was  but  the  mere  em- 
bryo of  a  result  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  social  life.  So 
imperfect  was  it  that  little  or  nothing  now  remains  of  what 
then  constituted  the  instrument,  but  the  original  conception. 
Successive  improvements  were  added,  till  reaching  a  degree 
of  excellence  at  first  not  imagined.  Then  only  a  few  fam- 
ilies in  this  country  were  in  possession  of  a  pianoforte; 
and  the  few  to  be  found  were  of  foreign  construction.  Even 
these  were  so  inferior  to  the  instrument  now  made,  that  they 
have  become  entirely  superseded  as  worthless.  But  iinper- 
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feet  as  they  were,  the  art  of  making  them  in  America  was 
scarcely  possessed.  The  entire  demand  for  the  pianoforte, 
forty  years  ago,  was  so  small  as  to  create  little  or  no  in- 
ducement for  men  of  genius  and  capital  to  embark  in  the 
manufacture  of  it.  Mr.  Chickering,  however,  resolved  not 
only  to  be  the  maker  of  the  instrument  as  it  then  was,  but 
to  make  improvements  upon  it ;  to  search  out  and  remedy 
its  defects ;  to  give  it  additional  sweetness  and  volume  of 
melody  ;  and  especially  to  give  it  that  mechanical  perfec- 
tion so  indispensable  for  its  coming  into  general  use.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  instruments  constructed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  constantly  liable  to  get 
out  of  tune,  and  hence  to  furnish  a  mere  jargon  of  discord- 
ant sounds.  To  prevent  this  liability  was  the  great  desider- 
atum. The  evil  was  not  so  great  in  the  city,  where  the 
maker  was  near  by,  but  in  the  country  it  presented  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  its  coming  into  general  use.  We 
once,  and  indeed  several  times,  sent  over  fifty  miles  to  pro- 
cure a  person  to  tune  our  piano  ;  and  it  may  have  been, 
that  in  a  month  afterward  it  was  no  better  than  before. 
Mr.  Chickering's  great  effort  was  to  make  an  instrument  to 
remain  in  tune  and  fit  for  use  without  regard  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  upon  it ;  to  continue  substantially  the 
same,  whether  exposed  to  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of 
winter — whether  to  a  moist  or  a  dry  atmosphere — whether 
upon  the  ocean  or  upon  the  land.  This  was  his  aim.  For 
this  he  toiled  ;  for  this  he  availed  himself  of  every  known 
means  of  aid.  Of  what  he  did  accomplish,  all  was  not  the 
result  of  one  effort.  His  achievements  were  progressive. 
Each  point  gained  stimulated  him  to  gain  another;  and 
thus  he  went  on  till  his  work  is  what  we  find  it.  If  it  is 
not  perfect ;  if  it  does,  not  embrace  every  shade  of  excel- 
lence he  desired,  he  reached  an  enviable  approximation  to 
his  wishes.  Mr.  Chickering  applied  himself  to  his  purpose 
scientifically ;  studying  the  theory  of  atmospheric  vibration 
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and  musical  combination ;  and,  above  all,  an  application  of 
the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  the  construction 
of  the  instrument.  The  programme  of  his  efforts  was  to  be 
not  simply  an  imitative  mechanic,  but  a  student  in  the 
great  laws  of  the  art ;  not  a  musical  automaton,  to  grind 
out  music  as  with  a  hand-organ,  but  to  be  a  proficient  in 
the  philosophy  of  melody.  Here  was  an  aim  not  unworthy 
of  the  greatest  genius.  Here  was  a  field  so  immeasurably 
wide,  the  life-time  of  a  man  was  not  too  long  to  explore  it. 
He  was  not  alone  in  his  aspirations  to  improve  the  piano- 
forte. Nunns,  Osborn,  Davoust,  Appleton,  Stoddard,  Cur- 
rier, the  Babcocks,  Louds,  and  others,  engaged  in  an  honor- 
able competition  to  this  end — a  portion  of  these  manufac- 
turers preceding  him  in  business.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
specify  what  percentage  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  this 
competition  belongs  to  Mr.  Chickering.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, nevertheless,  that  if  a  dividend  were  to  be  graduated 
upon  the  public  patronage  bestowed  upon  those  interested, 
his  share  is  enough  to  gratify  any  reasonable  ambition. 

Mr.  Chickering  labored  about  three  years  as  a  journey- 
man, and  then  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
company  with  a  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  firm  of  Stewart  & 
Chickering.  The  copartnership  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. He  then  went  on  alone.  In  1830,  twelve  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  Captain  John  Mackay,  a  retired  ship- 
master, became  an  associate  with  him  in  business.  Mr. 
Chickering  continued  to  have  the  entire  direction  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  establishment ;  and  his  associate, 
who  was  not  a  mechanic,  directed  the  finances  and  other 
business  details  of  it.  Their  operations  were  in  the  highest 
degree  successful.  Mr.  Chickering's  instruments  obtained 
a  celebrity  exceeding  all  anticipation.  The  demand  for 
them  was  continually  on  the  increase,  so  that  it  was  fre- 
quently difficult  to  fill  orders  without  delay.  The  conse- 
quence was,  money  flowed  in  upon  the  firm  in  so  many 
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channels  it  became  rich,  and  seemed  to  put  competition  at 
defiance.  This  was  the  very  thing  wanted.  The  theory  of 
Mr.  Chickering  was  to  bring  into  -requisition  the  principles 
of  science  appertaining  to  the  subject,  and  to  use  the  best 
materials  and  the  highest  grade  of  mechanical  skill ;  but  it 
was  evident  this  could  not  be  done-on  a  large  scale  without 
ample  pecuniary  means.  Hence,  as  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  firm  were  constantly  increasing,  his  facilities  were 
constantly  being  multiplied  for  being  enabled  to  give  scope 
and  effect  to  his  own  talents.  Between  the  increasing  skill 
and  the  increasing  finances  belonging  to  the  firm,  there  was 
an  indefinitely  progressive  beneficial  reaction.  Each  new 
instrument,  of  a  decidedly  improved  character  over  others 
that  had  been  made,  on  being  sent  out  upon  the  public, 
would  increase  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
cause  new  orders  and  fresh  means  to  rush  in  upon  the 
proprietors,  so  that  not  a  week  passed,  as  it  were,  without 
augmented  accelerating  ability  still  further  to  improve  the 
respectability  and  the  solidity  of  the  establishment. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the  firm  enabled  it  to  assume 
an  attitude  in  the  mercantile  community,  to  import  the  for- 
eign materials  needed ;  and,  especially,  to  import  by  the 
cargo  the  woods  used  in  the  construction  of  cases,  instead 
of  purchasing  at  home  in  small  quantities.  In  .this  there 
were  several  advantages ;  better  articles  were  obtained ; 
they  were  obtained  at  lower  prices,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  large  quantities  of  wood  thus  kept  on  hand  would  be- 
come better  seasoned  than  though  purchased,  from  time  to 
time,  in  small  quantities  as  needed.  In  1841,  Captain  Mac- 
kay  sailed  from  Boston  for  South  America,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  cargo,  well  assorted,  of  the  beautiful  and  costly 
woods  to  be  had  there.  No  tidings  of  him  were  ever  re- 
ceived, and  the  presumption  is,  the  vessel  was  foundered 
when  at  sea.  The  apprehension  was  natural  that  the  sur- 
viving partner,  with  such  a  weight  of  commercial  respon- 
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sibility  devolving  on  him,  would  become  perplexed  and 
worn  down  with  the  increased  labor,  if  not  absolutely  em- 
barrassed. Such  was  the  apprehension ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  public  began,  as  it  were,  to  appreciate  the 
full  powers  of  Mr.  Chickering's  mind.  He  was  a  man  of 
kind  feelings  and  strong  friendship,  like  the  best  of  men, 
and  when  persuaded  that  he  would  see  his  friend  and  his 
partner  no  more,  was  stricken  with  sadness.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  gushing  impulse  of  humanity,  and  not  of  terror  or 
despondency.  If  there  was  a  falling  tear,  it  came  not  forth 
because  of  a  distracted  mind,  but  was  the  offspring  of  a 
sanctified  nature,  like  unto  that  shed  at  the  grave  of  Laz 
arus.  He  continued  the  business  alone:  having  such  an 
accumulation  of  means,  and  such  increased  stock  of  expe- 
rience, he  did  not  appear  to  need  an  associate.  From  that 
period  to  the  one  of  his  own  death,  more  than  thirteen 
years  afterward,  his  fame  was  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  buoyant,  till  in  the  country  there  was  apparently 
no  limit  to  it. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Chickering  was  at  the  head  of  piano- 
forte-makers, is  saying  what  we  believe  all  will  admit;  and 
is  in  no  way  disrespectful  to  his  brethren  of  the  same  craft. 
He  also  took  a  high  position  as  an  amateur  in  the  musical 
world  ;  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  this :  had  we 
space,  much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject.  That  he 
was  a  philanthropist,  whose  heart  and  hand  were  always 
open  to  the  claims  of  deserving  poverty,  no  one  that  knew 
him  intimately  will  deny.  Nor  is  it  less  an  established 
fact,  that  as  a  merchant  and  capitalist,  he  was  distinguished 
for  uprightness,  for  promptness,  and  for  the  most  stringent 
regard  to  honorable  dealing.  The  design  of  this  article  is 
not  to  give  a  history  of  musical  progress,  of  the  successive 
improvements  in  the  pianoforte,  of  the  minute  details  of  his 
own  manufacture  of  it,  nor  especially  of  his  skill  in  con- 
structing and  adjusting  the  several  parts  of  the  instrument, 
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as  if  we  were  preparing  a  vade-mecum  for  the  use  of  the 
pianoforte-maker ;  but  simply  to  furnish  a  general  outline 
of  his  career  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  Our 
aim  is  simply  to  present  him  to  the  public  everywhere,  and 
not  less  to  posterity,  as  a  man  of  the  clearest  views  and  the 
greatest  aptitude  in  his  vocation  ;  as  a  man  of.  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  attributes  in  social  life  ;  as  furnishing  an 
instance  of  success  secured  to  him  by  an  adherence  to  these 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  endowments  that  has  few 
parallels,  and  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  es- 
pecially as  exerting,  in  his  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
musical  performance,  a  high  tone  of  moral  influence,  that 
makes  him  3,  distinguished  benefactor  of  his  age.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  facts  and  illustrations  corroborative  of  these 
positions.  Those  who  desire  to  be  furnished  with  what 
relates  to  a  variety  of  other  matters  incident  to  the  main 
subject,  are  referred  to  an  interesting  and  most  beautiful 
"  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas  Chickering," 
from  the  pen  of  Richard  Green  Parker.  The  writer  is  a 
fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  amateur  in 
the  department  of  literature  with  which  the  "  Tribute"  is 
so  well  savored.  The  Tribute  is  an  honor  to  the  writer  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Chickering. 

Soon  after  the  connection  of  Mr.  Chickering  with  Captain 
Mack'ay,  a  large  building  was  erected  by  the  firm,  the  better 
to  prosecute  the  business.  The  workshops  in  this  building 
were  sufficient  for  more  than  a  hundred  hands.  At  the 
time,  this  was  supposed  to  be  an  amount  of  capacity  equal 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  greatest  imaginable  enlargement 
of  their  operations.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  reputation 
of  the  establishment  was  such,  that  accommodations  were 
required  for  more  than  double  that  number  of  workmen. 
Besides  these  workshops  there  were  spacious  storerooms,  in 
which  were  constantly  kept  large  quantities  of  the  various 
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materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments.  Here 
were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance  of  the  best  articles 
to  be  had  in  the  country.  An  inferior  article  was  never  to 
be  used.  The  secret  of  his  success  depended  much  on  this 
particular  feature  of  the  establishment.  And  in  addition 
to  the  workshops  and  the  storerooms,  there  were  commodi- 
ous and  attractive  warerooms.  These  warerooms  answered 
a  double  purpose.  In  them  were  deposited  the  instruments 
when  completed.  These  instruments  were  of  all  prices, 
from  a  thousand  dollars  downward,  and  exhibiting  the  best 
kinds  of  mechanical  skill,  in  richly  diversified  patterns,  to 
be  seen  in  the  most  noted  pianoforte  warerooms  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  These  rooms  were  in  a  style  of  elegance 
to  give  magical  effect  to  the  music  therein  produced.  Of 
course  they  became  a  center  of  resort  for  musical  amateurs. 
They  were  not  visited  simply  by  persons  wanting  to  pur- 
chase an  instrument,  but  by  those  having  musical  affinities ; 
they  became  a  kind  of  musical  exchange — to  transact  busi- 
ness, to  give  scope  to  friendship  among  kindred  spirits,  to 
form  canons  of  law,  and  to  pronounce  the  juridical  de- 
cisions having  authority  in  the  musical  world.  Here  also 
might  be  found  in  hours  of  leisure,  professional  men  of  every 
class,  gentlemen  of  distinction  visiting  Boston,  and,  not  less 
observable,  ladies  of  fashion  and  refinement  in  the  search  of 
amusement.  No  one  thus  going  there  could  fail  of  being 
interested.  ISTo  one  accustomed  thus  to  go  there  could  fail 
of  observing  and  respecting  the  modest,  the  gifted  pro- 
prietor. 

For^many  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Chickering  turned 
out  of  the  establishment  about  thirty  pianofortes  each  week, 
one  of  which  at  least  was  a  grand  piano,  valued  at  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  business  sta- 
tistics of  Mr.  Chickering's  operations  would  be  very  useful, 
but  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  minute  details.  From  these 
few,  inferences  may  be  drawn  in  relation  to  other  particulars, 
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which,  if  not  precisely  accurate,  will  be  found  enough  so  for 
practical  purposes.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  gave  constant  occupation  to  about  two  hun- 
dred hands.  If  they  earned  each  fifteen  dollars  a  week  on 
an  average — his  best  hands  earned  much  more — a  few  dou 
ble  that  sum — his  weekly  payments  for  labor  alone  were 
three  thousand  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  year.  We  think  a  similar  sum  for  the  materials 
used  is  a  "low  estimate.  If  so,  his  weekly  payments  were 
about  six  thousand  dollars,  that  is,  a  thousand  dollars  per 
day ;  amounting  in  the  year  to  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
prudently  estimated,  that  he  manufactured  in  the  whole 
period  of  his  conducting  the  business,  fourteen  thousand  in- 
struments. The  average  price  may  have  been  four  hundred 
dollars  each.  This  would  have  yielded  a  gross  amount  of 
receipts  equal  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Calculations 
of  this  sort  show  the  commercial  importance  of  his  business. 
These  calculations  can  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 
They  are  as  likely  to  be  too  low  as  too  high.  It  would  be 
easy  from  the  books  of  the  concern  to  make  whatever  cor- 
rections are  needed.  In  a  commercial  aspect,  therefore,  he 
occupied  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the  community. 
Is  not  the  man  who  gives  employment  to  two  hundred  per- 
sons, and  adequate  means  of  support  to  them  and  their 
wives  and  children,  a  public  benefactor  ?  Should  not  the 
man  who  statedly  pays  out,  for  labor  and  raw  materials,  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day,  be  highly  esteemed  among  his  fel- 
low-men ?  Ought  not  his  name  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  the  names 
of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  his  time  ?  So  we  think. 
The  deeds  of  which  we  speak  never  caused  a  pang  of  sor- 
row— never  caused  a  falling  tear,  unless  it  were  a  tear  of 
joy  and  gratitude  for  some  kindness  bestowed.  The  ques- 
tion arises  at  every  step  we  take,  by  whom  was  all  this 
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accomplished  ?  Had  the  individual,  who  did  all  this  good, 
paternal  wealth  to  sustain  him  in  his  career  of  enterprise  ? 
Had  he  powerful  friends  to  educate  him — to  introduce  him 
to  the  world — to  give  him  advice  and  aid  when  the  scowls 
of  opposing  obstacles  rose  up  before  him  ?  By  no  means ! 
It  was  the  farmer's  son  of  New  Ipswich,  whose  first  feat 
was  playing  on  a  fife,  training  days,  that  was  enabled  by 
his  own  genius,  his  own  industry,  and  his  own  good  char- 
acter, to  accomplish  all  this. 

About  a  year  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Chickering,  the 
edifice  used  for  his  business  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 
This  was  December  1st,  1852.  The  loss,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  was  great ;  not  simply  in  Jhe  destruction  of  piano- 
fortes in  the  warerooms,  and  of  materials  in  the  store- 
rooms, but  nearly  perhaps  of  equal  amount  in  the  loss  of 
patterns  and  the  interruption  of  his  business.  Such  a  dis- 
aster would  crush  most  men  to  the  ground.  It  did  not, 
however,  discourage  him.  It  rather  gave  him  new  energy. 
He  was  rather  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  feeling  shown, 
than  by  his  losses.  And  this  kindness  was  a  material  one ; 
not  consisting  of  sympathizing  words  only,  but  of  substan- 
tial pecuniary  overtures  amply  adapted  to  the  exigency. 
From  various  quarters  he  promptly  and  spontaneously  re- 
ceived assurances  of  all  the  pecuniary  aid  that  might  be 
wanted  to  recommence  his  business.  No  time  was  wasted 
by  him  in  melancholy  reflections,  or  in  vacillating  concen- 
tration of  purpose  for  the  future.  He  never  acted  with 
more  decision  or  with  more  wisdom.  Indeed,  the  para- 
lyzing catastrophe  seemed  to  bring  out  new  elements  of 
character  not  before  known  to  exist.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  relieve  the  hundreds  of  his  workmen  from 
anxiety.  Accordingly,  temporary  accommodations  for  the 
resumption  of  their  labor  were  forthwith  provided,  with  the 
considerate  pledge  that  there  should  be  no  interruption  to 
the  stated  means  needed  by  them  for  the  support  of  their 
33 
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families.  Such  kind  regard  from  an  employer  will  always 
secure  affection  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  employees.  So 
it  was  in  this  case.  They  loved  and  venerated  Mr.  Chick- 
ering  as  a  father  ;  and  the  most  impressive  scene  connected 
with  his  life  or  his  death — one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
instructive  we  have  ever  known — was  the  long  train  at  his 
funeral,  and  in  the  church  before  the  officiating  priest,  of 
two  hundred  such  individuals  in  mourning  badges,  bowed 
down  and  unable  to  abstain  from  the  unerring  demonstra- 
tions of  the  deepest  sorrow.  In  the  incidents  of  moral 
grandeur  connected  with  a  conflagration,  we  know  only  one 
in  this  country  that  can  be  compared  writh  that  of  Mr. 
Chickering.  This  one  is  that  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  one  was  the  destruction  of  the  largest  pianoforte  estab- 
lishment in  the  country ;  the  other  was  the  destruction  of 
the  largest  book  establishment  in  the  country.  In  each  case 
the  waste  of  property  was  frightfully  great.  In  reference 
to  each  case  there  was  a  wide  and  deep-felt  sympathy  in 
the  community  never  before  witnessed.  In  each  case  the 
loss  was  deemed  to  be  public  as  well  as  private.  In  each 
case  the  proprietors  were  endowed  with  an  energy  and  a 
forecast  that  seemed  almost  superhuman,  and  led,  as  in  the 
fabled  ashes  of  the  phoenix,  to  a  new  pianoforte  establishment, 
not  only  the  greatest  in  the  country,  but  the  greatest  in  the 
world  ;  and  to  a  new  book  establishment,  not  only  the  lar- 
gest and  most  magnificent  in  the  country,  but  without  an 
equal  in  the  world.  Such  men  give  dignity  to  their  race, 
and  are  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  next  movement  of  Mr.  Chickering  was  to  proceed  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  on  a  plan  commensurate  to 
his  wants,  and  exceeding  in  magnitude  and  conveniences 
any  edifice  known  to  exist  for  an  analogous  purpose.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  this  is  the  largest  building  in  the 
United  States,  except  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Possibly 
it  may  be  so  ;  and  from  the  annexed  statistics  the  supposition 
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is  not  an  improbable  one.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  part 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  forms  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
large  court  in  the  center.  The  lot  for  building  and  yard 
contains  five  acres.  On  the  streets  it  is  five  stories  high, 
and  six  stories  from  the  hollow  square  or  court,  which  is 
one  story  lower  than  the  streets.  The  front  extends  on  Tre- 
mont-street  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  the  wings 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  building  all  round  the  hollow  square  is  fifty  feet.  In 
the  walls  of  this  building  were  used  three  millions  of  brick, 
two  thousand  perch  of  stone,  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred casks  of  lime  and  cement.  In  it  are  five  acres  of  floor 
room,  nine  hundred  windows,  and  eleven  thousand  lights  of 
glass.  The  machinery  of  the  building  is  operated  by  a 
steam-engine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse  power.  The 
furnaces  and  boiler  are  below,  and  besides  furnishing  steam 
for  the  engine,  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  to  heat  the  en- 
tire establishment.  It  requires  eleven  miles  of  iron  pipe  to 
accomplish  this.  Chickering's  Pianoforte  Establishment 
is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  and  mechanical  curiosi- 
ties known  to  exist.  To  see  it ;  to  inspect  its  various  parts ; 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  ingenious  and  busy  scores  of  men 
therein  occupied,  will  richly  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
a  long  journey  thither.  The  conception  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  especially  to  furnish  the  means  to  erect  it 
and  to  operate  it,  required  a  master-spirit.  But  Jonas 
Chickering  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  died  from 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  when  at  the  house  of  a  friendr 
on  a  mission  of  charity,  December  8th,  1853.  He  had  suf- 
fered previously  from  apoplectic  attacks.  These  apoplectic 
fits  were  not  induced  by  a  full  habit  of  body,  but  rather 
from  opposite  tendencies,  as  he  was  a  thin  and  not  a  strong 
man.  The  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  head  rather  than 
in  the  heart,  and  was  doubtless  caused  by  too  great  men^ 
tal  application.  In  addition  to  his  immense  business^  he 
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had  been  for  some  time  intensely  absorbed  in  studying  out 
Borne  new  improvement  in  the  pianoforte.  This  occupied 
him  some  hours  each  day,  in  addition  to  the  needful  super- 
vision of  his  regular  business  in  the  workshops,  and  in 
directing  the  erection  of  his  new  establishment.  Never- 
theless, the  edifice  that  was  planned  and  partly  built  by 
Jonas  Chickering,  was  in  due  time  completed  by  his  three 
sons,  under  the  firm  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  who  not  only 
consummated  all  the  plans  of  their  father,  but  are  greatly 
increasing  the  business  of  the  establishment.  They  are 
now  employing  nearly  four  hundred  hands  in  the  several 
branches  of  labor,  and  are  completing  about  forty  instru- 
ments a  week.  This  is  done  on  a  scale  of  precision  and 
far-seeing  purpose  rarely  witnessed.  There  is  no  unneces- 
sary noise — no  confusion — every  thing  is  in  the  right  place, 
and  is  done  at  the  right  time.  All  the  arrangements  of  the 
establishment  are  so  devised,  that  the  most  perfect  results 
seem  to  rest  on  moral  certainty.  In  a  single  department  of 
the  building  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  w^orth  of  lumber ;  and 
as  much  as  that  is  always  to  be  kept  on  hand,  that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  lumber  is  generally  to  be  so 
kept  five  years  ;  and  that  portion  of  it  used  for  sounding- 
boards  is  kept  at  least  one  year  in  a  room  heated  by  steam 
to  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees. 

One  of  the  wisest  things  done  by  Jonas  Chickering  was 
not,  as  most  persons  do  on  becoming  rich,  to  spoil  his  own 
children.  He  died  worth,  it  is  supposed,  one-fourth  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  Many  on  becoming  worth  not  more 
than  two-fifths  of  that  sum,  and  even  when  they  begin  to 
think  they  may  become  worth  so  much,  and  begin  to  spend 
money  as  if  this  anticipation  were  a  reality,  begin  also  to 
ruin  their  children  by  bringing  them  up  in  idleness,  effem- 
inacy, and  extravagance.  Are  there  not  crowds  of  our 
city  men  who  annually  use  up  in  family  expenditure,  the 
interest  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  in  reality  not 
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worth  twenty  thousand,  spending  constantly  all  their  in- 
come from  business,  so  that  their  capital  is  never  permitted 
to  increase  ?  The  great  aim  of  these  men  is  to  be  thought 
rich,  when  they  are  not ;  and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  completely  disqualify  their  children  for  any  and 
every  useful  occupation  in  life ;  they  bring  them  up  to 
mimic,  as  far  as  possible,  the  children  of  those  who  are 
really  rich ;  their  sons  to  be  proud  and  without  occupation, 
and  oftentimes  dissipated,  and  their  daughters  to  be  gilded, 
giddy,  and  worthless  toys.  Indeed  the  passion  of  the  age 
is  to  be  esteemed  rich,  whether  really  so  or  not ;  and  to 
effect  this,  to  spend  money,  if  to  be  had,  whether  one's  own 
or  not,  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  worth  millions.  They 
shrink  from  the  very  appearance  of  economy,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  they  are  not  rich.  They  flaunt  in  silks  and  laces 
and  jewelry,  when  they  ought  to  appear  in  calico ;  they 
make  large  entertainments  when  scarcely  able  decently  to 
supply  their  tables  with  necessaries  for  their  own  house- 
holds ;  they  devote  to  amusements  and  equipage  the  cash 
that  should  be  used  in  paying  the  ordinary  bills  to  mechan- 
ics and  marketmen.  This  passion  is  seen  all  around  us, 
extending  downward  from  men  of  large  business,  on  bor- 
rowed or  fictitious  capital,  to  their  own  clerks,  to  mere 
agents,  to  subordinates  in  banking-houses  and  insurance 
offices,  some  of  them  every  now  and  then  becoming  de- 
faulters or  bankrupts,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  children  of  such  men 
will  become  a  nuisance  in  society — a  dead  weight  on  the 
world,  without  one  redeeming  quality. 

Jonas  Chickering  did  not  bring  up  his  children  in  this_ 
manner.  He  did  not  encourage  his  family  to  spend  money 
which  was  not  his  own.  He  made  no  effort  to  be  supposed 
rich  ;  and,  when  he  became  rich,  the  fact  was  known  only 
from  his  increasing  business,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 

conducted  it.     He  had  three  sons,  brought  up  and  edu- 
*     * 
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cated  in  a  frugal  style,  and  to  habits  of  industry.  He  did 
not  even  send  them  to  Harvard  University,  to  Edinburgh, 
to  Oxford,  to  Germany,  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  edu- 
cation, but  to  the  schools  of  Boston,  which  annually  send 
forth  hundreds  of  boys  qualified  in  the  best  way  to  battle 
with  every  variety  of  antagonism,  and  to  become  men  of 
renown ;  to  be  educated  in  company  with  those  who  are  to 
be  their  companions  in  life,  and  on  whom  they  may  depend 
for  patronage.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  sound  and 
practical  wisdom.  Every  thing  clanish  in  our  schools  of 
learning,  and  in  all  the  early  associations  of  life,  tending  to 
the  creation  of  caste,  to  pride  and  ostentation  on  one  side, 
and  to  depression  on  the  other,  is  to  be  abhorred  as  the 
bane  of  happiness  and  national  prosperity.  He  did  not 
feel  above  having  his  sons  become  mechanics,  laboring 
with  their  own  hands  as  he  had  done.  He  did  not  encour- 
age them  to  think  that  manual  labor,  in  itself,  was  less 
honorable  or  respectable  than  occupation  in  other  pursuits. 
Hence,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  the  eldest  of  these 
sons,  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  now  the  representative  head 
of  the  establishment,  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  in 
the  workshop,  constantly  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  where 
he  was  thoroughly  taught  to  make  the  nicest  portions  of  the 
machinery  in  a  piano ;  being  drilled  in  this  labor  till  he 
understood  it  as  well  as  his  father.  In  due  time,  the  third 
son,  George,  went  through  a  similar  course  of  mechanical 
discipline.  In  the  mean  time,  the  second  son,  Francis, 
was  brought  up  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the 
warerooms.  Accordingly,  Thomas,  being  the  eldest  brother 
and  the  oldest  workman,  is  the  acting  head  of  the  concern, 
as  his  father  was  the  sole  head ;  George  is  a  master-genius 
in  the  mechanical  department,  and  Francis  is  at  home  in 
the  warehouse  :  thus  each  one,  as  if  a  member  of  the  same 
body,  or  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  same  mind,  is  assiduously 
laboring  in  his  own  appropriate  sphere,  and  in  the  perform- 
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ance  of  his  own  duties.  Here  is  unfolded  the  secret  of  the 
house  of  Chickering  &  Sons  being  kept  vigorous ;  not  only 
equal  to  what  it  was  when  the  founder  of  it  was  alive,  but 
in  active  advancement  to  meet  all  the  expectations  and  de- 
mands of  an  age  rapidly  progressing  and  developing  itself 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  This  is  a 
secret  worth  being  studied  out.  Here  is  an  exposition  of 
truth  and  wisdom  that  should  be  made  known  in  every 
family,  in  every  workshop,  in  every  counting-room  of  our 
country.  It  might  be  well  to  have  delivered  annually  in 
every  lecture  hall  of  our  country,  to  our  young  men,  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  of  Jonas  Chickering,  particularizing  what 
we  have  briefly  said  of  his  course  with  his  sons ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  a  steamboat  load  of  the  flippant  balderdash, 
and  the  transcendental  nonsense  with  which  our  young  men 
are  there  very  often  amused. 

Jonas  Chickeriug  was  not  less  fortunate  in  his  intercourse 
with  business  men.  Although  modest  and  unassuming,  yet 
he  was  always  self-balanced ;  he  always  well  understood  his 
own  position  and  his  own  means,  and  what  was  due  to  him- 
self and  what  was  due  to  others.  While  he  assumed  noth- 
ing which  did  not  belong  to  him  of  right,  yet  he  yielded 
nothing  in  his  commercial  transactions  to  others  which  was 
not  their  due.  In  his  banking  transactions,  though  bred  a 
mechanic,  he  always  evinced,  as  if  from  instinct,  the  quick 
perceptions,  the  dignity,  and  the  independent  manners  of 
the  well-trained  merchant.  In  the  mechanic  shop  he  had 
the  unpretending  demeanor  of  a  well-bred  journeyman; 
but,  on  change  and  at  the  banker's  counter,  he  was  himself 
the  skillful  financier,  feeling  or  evincing  no  inferiority  of 
tact  or  address.  A  few  anecdotes  will  best  illustrate  this 
trait  in  his  character.  There  were  times  in  the  career  of 
Mr.  Chickering,  when,  from  the  extent  of  his  operations,  it 
was  naturally  feared  he  might  become  embarrassed  in  his 
finances.  All  knew  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  one  of 
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the  best  and  most  amiable  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  efficient  mechanics  of  the  age.  They  re- 
spected him,  too,  as  an  amateur  in  music,  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  as  a  pure-minded  Christian ;  but  some  \vith  whom 
he  necessarily  came  in  contact,  could  not  realize  how  an 
individual  of  his  apparent  plainness  of  manners  could  have 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subtleties  and  the  intricacies 
constantly  arising  in  large  moneyed  accounts.  On  the 
death  of  Captain  Mackay,  he  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
whole,  amounting,  it  is  believed,  to  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  condition  of  sale  was,  Mr.  Checkering  was 
to  give  his  own  notes,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  premises. 
"Thus  the  security  was  good,  although  perhaps  the  best 
friends  of  Mr.  Chickering  scarcely  dared  to  hope  he  would 
ever  be  able  to  pay  a  sum  so  large.  It  was  divided  into 
installments,  for  each  of  which  a  distinct  note  was  given, 
payable  u  on  or  before"  a  specified  day.  This  mode  of 
making  the  notes  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Chickering,  and  to 
which  of  course  no  objection  was  offered.  The  legal  ad- 
viser, however,  of  Captain  Mackay,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and 
a  friend  also  of  Mr.  Chickering,  intimated  his  skepticism  in 
regard  to  the  utility  of  the  permission  to  pay  the  notes 
"Jbefore"  they  came  due,  by  playfully  asking  the  maker  of 
them,  if  he  ever  expected  to  pay  them !  Mr.  Chickering 
without  hesitation  replied  in  his  wonted  simplicity,  that  he 
should  not  have  given  them,  did  he  not  expect  to  pay  them. 
Accordingly,  all  of  these  notes  were  paid,  as  they  became 
due,  till  the  agent  of  Captain  Mackay's  estate  requested 
that  they  might  remain,  desiring  no  better  investment  than 
the  notes  themselves.  Yet,  shortly  subsequent  to  the  fire, 
notwithstanding  this  request,  they  were  all  paid. 

Another  anecdote  or  two  will  be  given  to  illustrate  fur- 
ther Mr.  Chickering's  mercantile  character.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  needed  some  money  accommodation,  he  pre- 
sented a  large  number  of  notes  for  discount  at  one  of  the 
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banks  in  Boston,  where  he  had  done  his  business.  The 
president  asked  him,  who  was  to  endorse  the  notes.  Mr. 
Chickering  replied,  "  I  shall  endorse  them  myself."  "  That 
will  never  do,"  said  the  president.  Mr.  Chickering  simply 
responded,  "  Yery  well,"  took  the  notes  and  carried  them  to 
another  bank,  which  immediately  gave  him  all  the  money 
he  needed.  On  another  occasion,  a  bank  with  which  he 
had  long  had  transactions,  and  to  which  he  had  as  usual 
applied  through  his  clerk  for  an  accommodation,  sent  for 
Mr.  Chickering,  and  said  to  him,  "  Security  was  wanted." 
Mr.  Chickering  replied,  "  I  shall  give  you  none ;  I  have 
done  my  business  at  this  bank  for  a  long  time,  and  if  you 
do  not  know  me,  I  shall  apply  where  I  am  better  known." 
The  consequence  was,  the  necessary  discount  was  at  once 
given  by  another  bank,  to  which  he  transferred  his  business. 
This  business  was  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Soon  after  this,  a  director  of  the  bank  which  refused  him, 
called  on  Mr.  Chickering  to  induce  him  to  restore  his  busi- 
ness under  the  assurance,  that  for  the  future  the  bank  would 
grant  whatever  accommodation  might  be  wanted.  Mr. 
Chickering  declined  doing  it,  not  wishing  to  do  business  at 
an  institution  willing  to  suspect  his  responsibility.  Other 
incidents  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  high  sense  of  honor 
he  cherished  in  his  business  transactions,  and  how  well  he 
understood  the  respect  to  which  he  was  consequently  en- 
titled. In  quick  perceptions  concerning  all  matters  of  this 
kind,  in  the  most  refined  code  of  mercantile  moral  respon- 
sibility, and  in  ability  off-hand,  without  premeditation,  to 
maintain  his  own  position,  no  banker  was  his  superior. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Chickering  as  a  man  of 
kind  feelings,  of  Christian  sympathies,  and  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. He  was  indeed  too  much  occupied  in  his  every-day 
business  to  go  round  habitually  in  search  of  objects  requir- 
ing charitable  assistance.  The  responsibility  of  conducting 
this  business  in  its  various  ramifications  was  too  weighty  to 
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allow  him  to  make  the  statistics  of  human  want  and  human 
suffering  all  over  the  world  a  topic  of  regular  study  and 
analysis.  His  Christian  sympathies  might  have  inclined 
him  to  do  it,  but,  in  an  important  sense,  his  time  was  not 
his  own,  it  belonged  to  those  whose  labor  he  was  directing, 
and  whose  wants  he  was  pledged  to  supply.  The  proprietor 
of  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishment  is  as  much 
pledged  to  the  employees  as  they  are  to  him.  One  is  to 
furnish  money  and  material,  and  the  other  is  to  furnish 
labor.  Each  is  reciprocally  bound  to  the  other.  A  failure 
of  duty  on  either  part,  will  be  detrimental,  if  not  ruinous, 
to  the  counterpart.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Chickering  had  enough  of  necessary  unavoidable  business 
to  engross  all  his  energies,  physical  and  mental.  "Wisely 
to  direct  the  labor  of  two  hundred  men,  to  inspect  their 
work  when  completed,  to  see  that  they  and  their  families, 
amounting  to  about  one  thousand  persons,  were  made  duly 
comfortable  in  health  and  in  sickness,  to  see  that  money  was 
always  flowing  into  the  treasury  as  well  as  passing  out  from 
it,  which  is  the  very  soul  and  vitality  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, was  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  occupy  all  the 
time,  and  to  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  one  man.  Only  a 
few  men  can  do  all  this.  Most  men  would  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  so  great  a  burden.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
th'at  the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Chickering,  were  almost  perpetually  under  requisition,  for 
those  who  seemed  to  have  a  claim  for  the  use  of  these 
organs.  Nevertheless,  the  sorrows  of  the  world  would,  at 
times,  cast  their  dense,  chilling  shadows  upon  his  inward, 
his  divine  nature.  It  could  not  be  entirely  shut  out  from 
them.  They  would  penetrate  the  gross  film  that  surround- 
ed it.  Mr.  Chickering  was  not  the  man  to  resist  such  in- 
fluences. He  was  not  the  man  to  close  his  eyes,  to  stop  his 
ears,  to  clench  his  hands,  when  his  social  impulses  were 
summoned  to  action.  Far  from  it.  Nor  was  he  the  man 
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to  obey  reluctantly  their  dictation.  His  benignant,  cheer- 
ful manner  gave  fourfold  value  to  his  deeds  of  love.  Had 
he  lived  to  old  age,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  judging  from  what  is  known  to 
have  been  done  by  him  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity,  the 
catalogue  of  his  benefactions  would  have  reached  an  extent 
rarely  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  kindness.  His  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, and  his  identification  with  many  other  beneficent  pub- 
lic institutions,  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  witness 
multitudes  of  cases  calculated  to  gain  from  him  the  kindest 
responses  of  a  kind  heart.  He  kept  no  record  of  these  re- 
sponses. The  only  complete  record  of  them  is  in  heaven. 
Generally  among  men  they  were  only  known  to  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  His  habit  was  to  conceal  them  from  the 
gaze  of  all  others.  In  many  cases,  it  afterward  appeared, 
that  he  enjoined  concealment.  The  presumption  therefore 
is,  that  even  now  only  a  little  is  known  of  what  he  did  in 
this  way.  Musical  amateurs  are  well  known  to  possess,  gen- 
erally, much  more  of  a  love  of  melody  and  of  refined  taste, 
than  of  cash.  Mr.  Chickering  was  the  very  friend  they 
needed ;  and  he  was  always  a  friend  to  such — to  furnish  them 
with  material  aid.  It  has  come  to  light,  that  he  provided 
the  means  to  enable  several  to  visit  foreign  countries  for 
study  and  observation.  There  may  have  been  many  similar 
cases,  not  yet  known.  The  particulars  of  one  are  given 
below,  as  they  were  published  in  "  The  Musical  World." 
the  next  week  after  Mr.  Chickering's  death. 

"  A  TKUE  STOKY. — Many  years  since,  a  boy,  who  thought 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  music,  wandered  into  a  certain 
large  establishment  in  Boston,  where  his  favorite  instru- 
ments were  manufactured.  Passing  into  the  extensive  sa- 
loons where  these  instruments  were  displayed,  he  sought 
out  a  quiet  corner,  and  seating  himself  at  one  of  those  mag- 
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nificent  pianos,  he  first  looked  around,  to  be  sure  that  no 
one  was  listening,  and  then  began  to  play  some  of  those 
beautiful  waltzes  of  Beethoven,  which  at  that  time,  so  suited 
his  capacity,  and  suited  his  heart.  Borne  away  in  a  de- 
licious musical  reverie,  he  did  not  for  some  time  observe, 
that  a  figure  had  stolen  up  to  him  and  was  listening  as  he 
played.  A  benevolent  face  was  over  him,  and  a  kind  voice 
addressed  words  of  commendation  and  praise,  which,  being 
the  first  the  boy  had  received,  sent  the  blood  tingling  to  his 
cheeks.  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  for  it  was  he, 
then  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  like  to  come  and  live  among 
those  pianos  ;  discoursing  just  such  music  to  purchasers — 
thus  forming,  in  a  word,  a  connection  with  his  establish- 
ment. But  books  and  college  were  before  the  boy ;  and 
wondering  at  the  proposition,  he  timidly  thanked  the  pro- 
prietor and  declined. 

"  Years  passed  away.  School  and  college  were  done  with, 
and  the  books  thrown  aside.  The  boy  had  reached  man- 
hood ;  but  still  the  spirit  of  music  haunted  him,  and  again 
he  found  himself  in  those  spacious  saloons.  He  had  just 
ceased  playing  upon  one  of  those  magnificent  instruments 
again,  and  stood  looking  dreamily  out  of  the  window,  and 
down  upon  the  crowded '  Washington-street'  below.  Again 
a  quiet  figure  stole  up  to  him,  and  a  most  musical  and 
pleasant  voice  began  to  speak.  The  person  before  him 
was  of  small  stature,  had  the  manners  and  garb  of  a  gen- 
tleman, was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  single  magnificent 
diamond  pin  in  his  bosom. ;  the  only  contrast  in  his  appear- 
ance was  the  clean  white  apron  of  a  workman,  which  he 
wore.  It  was  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  again  ; 
who,  wealthy  as  he  was,  had  his  own  little  working  cabi- 
net, with  an  exquisite  set  of  tools,  and  there  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  each  of  his  beautiful  instruments  ;  a  touch  he 
intrusted  to  no  one  else.  The  proprietor  inquired  kindly  of 
the  young  man  as  to  his  plans  for  life.  These,  alas!  were 
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undetermined.  The  voice  of  music  was  more  fascinating 
than  ever ;  but  a  learned  profession  of  some  kind  seemed 
to  be  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  his  friends.  Music, 
however,  was  his  first  and  strongest  love,  and  he  had  some- 
times thought,  if  he  could  but  go  abroad  to  study,  he  would 
decide  for  that.  But  he  was  poor.  His  father  had  given 
him  his  college  education  and  his  blessing,  as  capital  for 
life.  A  harsh  struggle  with,  the  world  was  before  him ; 
music,  therefore  was  hardly  to  be  thought  of. 

"In  the  quietest  tone  of  that  low,  pleasant  voice,  the 
proprietor,  as  though  making  an  ordinary  remark,  rejoined, 
'  Well,  but  then,  if  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  a  period  of  four  years  would  suit  your  purpose,  I  could 
easily  supply  you  with  that ' 

"  The  world  grew  dim  before  him,  and  the  young  man 
almost  staggered  with  surprise ;  but  when  he  recovered 
himself,  there  was  the  same  quiet  gentleman  standing  be- 
side him,  and  looking  pleasantly  out  of  the  window. 

"  Two  months  afterward  the  young  man  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, where  he  passed  the  allotted  time,  and  longer,  from 
means  with  which  his  own  compositions  in  the  mean  time 
furnished  him.  And  whatever  of  knowledge,  and  whatever 
of  artistic  culture,  and  whatever  of  success  in  life,  as  con- 
nected with  art,  have  since  been  his,  he  ascribes  entirety  to 
that  most  generous  and  noble-hearted  Maecenas  of  art. 
And  to  the  latest  days  of  his  life  will  he  never  cease  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  first  and  best  friend. 

"  That  noble  friend  was  Jonas  Chickering,  of  Boston,  and 
that  boy  is  the  present  editor  of  the  N.  T.  Musical  World — 
the  writer  of  this  article ;  and  nothing  would  have  prevented 
a  grateful  declaration  of  this  noble  deed,  but  the  unwilling 
condition  absolutely  imposed — of  silence  ;  that  tht  circum- 
stance should  be  revealed  to  none  but  to  parents.  But  such  a 
condition  is  surely  canceled  by  death  ;  and  a  long-repressed 
gratitude  must,  at  length,  proclaim  itself  to  the  world." 
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Another  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Chickering  should 
not  escape  notice.  He  was  kind  to  his  workmen,  and  paid 
them  liberal  wages.  Whenever  any  one  of  them  became 
particularly  valuable  to  him,  an  addition  was  made,  with- 
out solicitation,  to  his  wages.  The  amount  of  wages  was 
ordinarily  graduated  according  to  the  skill  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  recipients ;  and  in  no  instance  did  he  take  advantage 
of  their  necessities  in  reducing  their  compensation.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  most  indulgent  to  persons  who  be- 
came indebted  to  him,  and  from  disappointment  became 
unable  to  make  prompt  payment  An  oppressive,  heart- 
less creditor,  is  one  of  the  most  odious  and  detestable  ty- 
rants that  live.  A  debtor  comes  before  him  submissive, 
and  broken-hearted,  and  begs  indulgence,  but  no  forbearing 
look  meets  his  eye,  and  no  word  of  comfort  enters  his  ear. 
Far  different  was  Jonas  Chickering.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  If  you  cannot  pay  me  now,  pay  me  when  you  can  ; 
and  if  never  able  to  pay  me,  I  shall  not  trouble  you ;  do 
not  be  discouraged ;  go  about  your  business,  and  you  will 
get  along  well  enough."  Such  a  reply  quieted  many  a 
one,  who  had  unexpectedly  become  unable  to  meet  his 
liabilities. 

Mr.  Chickering's  success  in  business  depended  on  the 
high  reputation  of  his  instruments.  Other  manufacturers 
were  to  be  found  who  made  instruments  that  were  good, 
and  when  pronounced  to  be  so  by  competent  judges,  did 
not  fail  of  finding  purchasers.  But  the  name  of  Jonas 
Chickering  on  his  instruments  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
their  quality.  The  name  itself  would  make  a  market  for 
them.  The  following  authenticated  facts  will  show  the  value 
of  his  name  upon  a  pianoforte.  At  a  time  when  his  repu- 
tation had  been  spread  widely  abroad,  a  pianoforte  manu- 
facturer of  Boston  applied  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
for  a  change  of  name,  with  the  privilege  to  take  the  name 
of  Chickering.  The  application  was  granted,  and  the  name 
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was  sent  forth  to  the  world  on  the  instruments  of  his  manu- 
facture. The  object  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  Jonas 
Chickering  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  instruments 
from  a  different  manufacturer  mistaken  for  his  own.  He 
did  not,  however,  institute  a  querulous  litigation  about  the 
matter,  nor  enter  into  any  contest  of  words  in  the  public 
prints.  He  pursued  a  wiser  course,  and  quietly  expressed 
the  facts  to  the  same  legislature  in  an  humble  petition  for 
redress.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  legislature  retraced 
its  own  steps,  and  compelled  the  new-fledged  Chickeriiig 
to  resume  his  previous  name. 

Were  we  writing  a  full  biography  of  Mr.  Chickering,  we 
should  repair  to  his  fireside  and  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.  There  we  should  find  an  exhibition  of  conjugal 
aifection,  of  paternal  kindness  and  patience,  and  of  un- 
wearied assiduity  to  render  all  belonging  to  his  household 
contented  and  happy,  that  would  furnish  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  all  having  families.  We  should  go  to  the 
church  and  see  him  humble  and  devout,  lowly  in  feeling 
and  deportment,  as  if  he  were  the  poorest  man  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  willing,  like  his  divine  Master,  who  washed  the 
feet  of  the  disciples,  to  perform  any  service  required  by  his 
brethren ;  yet  always  ready,  like  a  rich  steward  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  to  withhold  no  pecuniary  aid  in  main- 
taining the  institutions  of  religion.  Instances  might  be  given 
wherein  the  courts  of  Zion  were  made  additionally  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  through  his  agency  and  liberality.  And 
we  should  go  to  the  several  halls  of  the  charitable  associa- 
tions with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  gave 
new  vitality  and  efficiency.  There  we  might  glean  up  an- 
ecdotes of  his  ministration  to  all  classes  of  persons  in  the 
straits  of  poverty.  If  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  ob- 
jects of  his  unfailing  solicitude,  the  most  repulsive  objects 
of  society  never  caused  him  to  forget  that  he  was  their 
brother.  The  blackest  Ethiopian  skin  never  caused  him  to 
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turn  away  his  eyes  from  having  compassion  on  the  Ethi- 
opian heart  pulsating  and  throbbing  therein.  But  our  pur- 
pose is  not  to  furnish  any  thing  more  than  the  great  features 
of  his  life,  particularly  such  as  may  be  signs,  and  tokens, 
and  beacons  to  the  young,  whose  germinating  aspirations 
and  energies  are  just  beginning  to  look  forward  on  the 
antagonism  of  the  world,  in  their  career  to  eminence. 
To  them  these  features  in  his  life  will  be  an  admirable, 
chart.  If  they  adopt  it,  if  they  adhere  to  it,  if  they  un- 
waveringly follow  its  teachings,  they  will  experience  no 
mortifying  result.  They  may  not  all  reach  his  high  ele- 
vation, but  in  an  honorable  fame  and  in  adequate  com- 
petency, rarely  will  one  fail  of  victory.  Hence,  this  chart, 
with  the  name  thereon  of  him  whom  we  describe,  in  bold 
relief,  should  be  hung  up  in  every  workshop,  in  every 
dwelling-place  of  the  farmer,  and  in  every  counting-house 
of  our  country ! 

Any  one  witnessing  the  deep  sensation  produced  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  death  of  Mr.  Chickering,  will  not  charge  us  with 
an  over-estimate  of  his  character.  Earely  in  that  discrim- 
inating, cautious  city  has  such  a  sensation  been  produced 
by  the  death  of  one  of  her  citizens,  however  distinguished. 
Rarely  on  the  funeral  occasion  of  any  one  of  them  have 
there  been  such  unmistakable  demonstrations  of  respect. 
"This  sensation  was  felt  in  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  among  mechanics  and  merchants,  especially  among 
the  lovers  of  music,  and  scarcely  less  among  those  of  the 
learned  professions.  Without  witnessing  it,  no  one  could 
adequately  realize  how  deep  and  general  it  was.  The  whole 
heart  of  the  city  seemed  to  be  stricken  with  sadness.  In 
Parker's  "Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas 
Chickering,"  are  nearly  forty  pages  filled  with  notices  of 
him  and  his  funeral  obsequies,  from  the  periodical  press. 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  country  is  known.  "We  transcribe  a 
very  few  of  them  as  samples. 
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From  the  Boston  Herald  of  Dec.  9th,  1853  : 
"Death  has,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  struck 
down  in  our  community,  without  a  moment's  warning,  one 
whose  loss  will 'be  most  deeply  and  widely  deplored  by  our 
citizens.  Mr.  Jonas  Chickering,  one  of  the  most  useful, 
charitable,  and  noble-hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  died 
suddenly  last  evening.  ...  He  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  has  been 
identified  with  numberless  public  charities.  A  list  of  his 
private  acts  of  benevolence,  known  to  himself  and  the  re- 
cipients of  his  bounties,  and  the  God  of  the  poor  and  father- 
less, would  fill  volumes.  Boston  has  been  deeply  indebted 
to  his  genius,  enterprise,  and  business  energy.  The  im- 
mense business  which  he  has  here  built  up,  not  only  for 
himself,  directly,  but  for  others,  has  proved  honorable  and 
profitable  to  the  whole  city  as  well  as  to  himself." 
From  the  Boston  Traveller,  Dec.  12th,  1853  : 
"  The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Chickering  took  place  this 
morning,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  workmen  who 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  deceased,  assembled  at  the  ware- 
rooms,  whence  they  proceeded  to  his  late  residence,  and 
were  joined  by  the  other  pianoforte-makers  of  the  city, 
under  the  marshalship  of  Timothy  Gilbert;  members  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  of  the  Musical  Education 
Societies,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, St.  Andrew's  Lodge  and  St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  the  De  Molay  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. These  societies  formed  in  procession,  and  escorted 
the  body,  followed  by  the  family  and  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased,  to  Trinity  Church,  where  the  funeral  services 
were  performed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Cotton  Smith.  In  the  procession  were  more 
than  eight  hundred  persons.  In  the  ranks  were  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Gen.  Henry 
34 
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K.  Oliver,  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  it  utmost  capacity,  and  there  were  hundreds  in 
the  street  who  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  By  the  or- 
der of  the  mayor  the  various  church-bells  of  the  city  tolled." 

From  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  Dec.  17th,  1853  : 

"  What  was  the  mighty  power  which  clothed  Jonas  Chick- 
ering  with  such  loveliness  as  -to  command  the  willing  affec- 
tions and  respect  of  an  entire  community  ?  which  disarmed 
the  sting  of  jealousy  and  the  poison  of  envy?  which  divest- 
ed the  selfish  heart  of  its  coat  of  steel,  and  the  ebullitions  of 
malice  of  their  hate  ?  which  called  alike  together  the  great, 
the  humble,  the  richy  and  the  poor,  to  do  him  honor  at  the 
same  altar,  prostrate  in  prayer,  and  to  follow  in  unparal- 
leled numbers  his  remains  to  the  land  of  the  dead  ?  why 
such  a  throng  in  the  funeral  procession  of  a  mechanic,  re- 
moved but  a  few  hours  from  his  bench  of  labor  ? 

"  It  was  in  honor  of  the  SPIRIT  OF  DUTY  which  had  been 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  acts  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
to  celebrate  the  glorious  achievements  of  one  who  sought 
no  higher  distinction  than  that  of  faithfulness  to  the  simple 
requisitions  of  the  GOLDEN  RULE — to  encourage  the  citizen  in 
responding  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  to  honor  the  man  who 
was  true  to  humanity,  to  give  aid  with  a  cheerful  spirit  to 
the  cause  of  truth  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  to  promote 
science,  and  to  cultivate  the  religious  affections,  to  count  it 
a  privilege  to  serve  friends  in  want,  and  to  console  them  in 
seasons  of  affliction ;  to  afford  strength  to  the  weak,  means 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  good  word  to  all.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  useful." 

These  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  large 
mass  of  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Chickering,  published  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 
Our  limits  do  not  admit  the  insertion  of  others.  At  the 
time  of  one's  death  it  is  somewhat  common,  that  the  public 
press  is  too  profuse  in  eulogy ;  and  that  as  time  chastens 
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our  impulses  and  our  tastes,  some  qualification  is  deemed 
advisable  to  what  was  uttered  under  such  circumstances. 
It  does  not  so  happen  in  regard  to  what  was  said  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  two  years  ago.  It  now  appears  as 
it  did  then,  the  language  of  truth  and  sobriety.  So  may 
it  always  appear.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Mount 
Auburn,  one  of  the  most  lovely  rural  cemeteries  in  our 
country.  There  they  repose  in  fellowship  with  names 
deeply-written  upon  the  pages  of  our  history.  There  re- 
pose the  remains  of  the  philosophic  Spur-zheim,  whose 
labors  form  a  new  era  in  his  department  of  study !  There 
repose  the  remains  of  Hannah  Adams,  one  of  the  first  and 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  American  female  authors ! 
There  repose  the  remains  of  the  accomplished  jurist,  Joseph 
Story,  whose  profound  learning  will  be  a  monument  to  his 
fame  to  the  end  of  time !  And  there  repose  the  remains  of 
Samuel  Appleton,  whose  life  was  an  honor  to  his  species, 
and  whose  more  than  princely  eleemosynary  endowments 
will  be  an  undying  and  unfading  record  of  his  philan- 
thropy ! 

A  man  is  not  deserving  great  publicity  simply  because 
he  acquires  great  wealth.  This  is  done  occasionally  by 
means  that  are  to  be  reprobated.  It  is  sometimes  done  by 
fraud  and  oppression.  It  is  sometimes  done  by  gross  dis- 
honesty upon  public  or  individual  rights.  It  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  pursuit  of  a  business  in  no  way  conducive  to 
the  public  benefit,  but  every  way  operating  to  the  public 
injury.  Is  that  man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  for- 
tune by  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community  ? 
Is  that  man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  by 
getting  up  some  great  scheme  for  speculation — a  swindling 
bank  or  insurance  company— the  effects  of  which  on  society 
at  large  are  like  a  pestilence  or  a  famine  ?  Is  that  man  a 
public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  by  forestalling  the 
market,  thereby  causing  the  masses  to  pay  double  or 
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greatly  increased  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Is  that 
man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  by  distilling 
whiskey,  thus  scattering  broadcast  over  the  land  the  most 
deadly  of  poisons,  causing  poverty  wherever  it  goes,  sorrow 
and  tears  to  the  disconsolate  wife,  paupers  to  the  almshouse, 
and  convicts  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows  ?  Most 
surely  not !  Such  men  are  not  benefactors  to  the  public ! 
They  are  a  curse  to  it ;  and  their  names  should  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  or  go  down  to  posterity  stamped  with 
infamy. 

Nevertheless,  fortunes  may  by  made,  and  sometimes  are 
made,  in  a  manner  to  secure  for  the  owners  the  gratitude  of 
all  mankind.  The  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who 
makes  and  brings  into  use  a  scientific  discovery,  or  a 
mechanical  invention,  that  will  treble  or  quadruple  agri- 
cultural products  without  an  increase  of  labor.  The  indi- 
vidual is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  beneficial  and 
reputable  occupation  to  multitudes  of  the  laboring  classes, 
whether  in  navigation,  or  manufactures,  or  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who, 
by  honorably  acquired  wealth,  endows  public  hospitals  and 
asylums,  thereby  to  ameliorate  human  suffering — and  also 
public  literary  institutions,  thereby  multiplying  the  facil- 
ities for  education  and  useful  knowledge.  And  most  surely 
the  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  means  to 
prevent  crime,  and  to  induce  moral  and  social  refinement 
and  elevation. 

In  more  than  one  of  these  particulars  Jonas  Chickering 
merits  the  commendation  thus  affirmed.  He  verily  pro- 
vided respectable  and  remunerative  occupation,  during 
many  years,  for  many  hundreds  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
equally  evident,  too,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  val- 
uable portions  of  his  pecuniary  means  on  persons  that  were 
unfortunate  and  needy.  Many  a  tear  did  he  thus  cause  to 
be  dried  up.  Many  a  bosom  did  he  thus  cause  to  swell 
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with  joy  and  gratitude.  Many  a  spark  of  human  genius 
did  he  thus  cause  to  be  kindled  into  a  full,  living,  bright 
orb  to  illuminate  the  world.  And  we  do  not  remember 
one  in  his  time  who  did  more  to  prevent  crime  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  purest  impulses  to  a  life  of  virtue.  There  was  in 
his  aims  and  labors  an  achievement  that  had  reference  to 
man's  spiritual  nature.  There  is  in  music  a  power  over  this 
nature,  sometimes,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  occasion- 
ally is  known  to  operate  over  the  most  fierce  and  venomous 
of  the  brute  creation,  soothing  their  anger  and  quelling 
their  ferocity.  Well-authenticated  anecdotes  of  this  are 
numerous.  They  abound  in  works  on  natural  history. 
Who  does  not  know  that  martial  music  stimulates  more  in- 
tensely an  army  moving  forward  to  deadly  conflict  than  do 
the  points  of  the  bayonets  in  their  rear ;  and  that  even  the 
steed  as  well  as  the  soldier,  under  its  influence,  rushes  for- 
ward franticly  till  pierced  by  the  instruments  of  death  ? 
Such  is  the  fact,  and  it  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of 
our  hypothesis  which  can  -not  be  controverted.  The  charm 
of  music  upon  the  animal  named  is  proverbial.  This  sub- 
ject is  not  well  understood  ;  or,  if  understood,  it  is  not  duly 
applied  to  practical  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  a  fiddle, 
or  any  other  exciting  musical  instrument,  would  do  more 
than  a  dozen  green-hide  lashes  in  subduing  the  obstinacy  of 
a  vicious  or  balky  horse ;  and  the  use  of  it  would  surely 
be  more  conducive  to  the  good- temper  of  the  driver. 

It  is  not  martial  and  powerfully  exciting  music  only  that 
favors  our  hypothesis.  We  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  toils  and  the  wearisomeness  of  rural  and  mechanical 
labor ;  and  we  have  ever  noticed  that  the  joyous  songs  of 
the  birds  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  tend  to  the  cheer- 
fulness and  the  animated  vigor  of  the  husbandman.  By 
them  he  is  frequently  led  to  the  exertion  of  his  own  vocal 
powers.  If  the  laborers  in  the  field,  and  the  woman  at  the 
wash-tub,  will  sing  away  the  day  as  they  apply  their  hands 
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to  their  respective  tasks,  we  need  not  apprehend  but  that 
the  work  will  be  seasonably  and  well  done.  We  have 
often  witnessed  such  results.  We  are  also  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  routine  of  elementary  education.  We  remem- 
ber the  period,  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  confusion 
and  disorder  of  the  school-room  reminded  one  of  ancient 
Babel ;  when  birchen  rods  were  carried  thither  by  hun- 
dreds ;  when  the  teacher  spent  half  of  his  time  in  using 
them,  and  when  his  own  originally  sweet  temper  was  thus 
changed  to  the  nature  of  pure  vinegar.  Better  influences, 
at  later  dates,  in  a  measure,  have  taken  the  place  of  such 
vile  instruments  of  barbarism.  Moral  suasion  is  now  the 
popular  force  for  preserving  the  dignified  peace  and  supre- 
macy of  the  teacher.  Music  also  is  beginning  to  lend  him 
her  enchantments.  Music  is  now  taught  in  many,  and  it 
should  be  in  all  schools.  Let  there  be  in  every  school- 
room a  good  pianoforte,  and  a  daily  use  of  it,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  the  human  voice  from  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  corporal 
discipline,  or  want  of  study  and  creditable  proficiency. 

A  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  music  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple,  in  illustration  of  our  theory.  On  entering  that 
temple,  how  much  do  the  mellow  tones  of  the  church-organ 
come  over  the  spirit  of  man  like  the  benignant  breath  of 
heaven,  driving  from  his  mind  wandering  and  unholy 
thoughts,  and  causing  therein  a  kindling  devotion,  which 
passes  from  bosom  to  bosom,  like  an  electric  fire,  till  all 
become  animated  with  it,  and  the  loud  and  melodious 
union  of  hearts  and  voices  causes  the  church  on  earth  to 
remind  us  of  the  church  in  heaven!  It  is  the  music  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  church  that  brings 
together  a  great  assemblage — and,  we  will  add,  that  softens 
the  heart,  and  makes  it  submissive  to  the  divine  will. 
Were  it  not  for  this  music,  how  many  faces  now  familiar 
in  the  place  of  Christian  worship  would  rarely  or  never  be 
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seen  there !  Were  it  not  for  this  music,  how  many  hearts 
now  made  penitent  would  remain  hard,  and  unproductive-^, 
of  pious  emotion  !  Surely,  then,  the  promoters  of  church 
music  are  most  important  and  efficient  auxiliaries  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  efficient  instrumentalities  for  the 
promotion  of  good  morals. 

All  here  said  in  favor  of  church  music,  and  even  more, 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  music  in  the  family.  Stated  music 
also  in  the  family  conduces  to  order,  decorum,  and  good 
temper,  as  well  as  in  the  school-room.  The  lullaby  of  the 
nursery  is  frequently  better  than  paregoric  in  quieting  the 
restive  infant.  If  the  mother  will  use  her  voice  in  stanzas 
delineating  the  passions,  the  trials,  and  the  pastimes  of 
children,  seldom  indeed  will  she  have  occasion  to  scold  at 
her  offspring.  And  at  evening,  especially  in  long  evenings, 
how  much  will  music  about  the  fireside  tranquilize  passions 
that  have  been  excited,  chafed,  and  irritated  by  the  labors 
and  perplexities  of  the  preceding  day !  Wherever  it  can 
be  had,  let  there  be  a  good  pianoforte,  and  fingers  well 
trained  to  use  it.  Let  it  be  habitually  used  by  the  mother, 
or  her  daughters,  if  she  have  them  of  age  to  do  it.  Let  the 
voices  of  the  whole  family  be  led  by  it.  If  the  toils  of  the 
day  have  been  unusually  burdensome  and  exhausting,  mu- 
sic that  is  exciting  will  be  best.  The  Marseilles  Hymn,  or 
something  of  like  tendency,  should  be  selected.  That  will 
refresh  and  exhilarate  prostrated  energies.  If  these  toils 
have  been  attended  with  outbreaks  of  passion,  select  music 
that  is  soothing  and  plaintive.  That  will  restore  the  mind 
to  its  proper  equilibrium.  If  any  of  the  younger  male 
members  of  the  family  are  too  much  inclined  to  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  amusement  or  pleasure,  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  sister,  by  the  aid  of  the  piano  and  her  own  sweet 
voice,  to  change  the  purpose  of  a  heedless,  erring  brother ! 
In  such  an  exigency,  no  efforts  in  this  way  should  be 
spared.  Rarely  is  a  young  heart  so  wayward  and  obdu- 
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rate  as  not  to  be  won  and  melted  when  listening  to  "  Sweet 
Home,"  and  other  kindred  productions.  What  young  man 
can  fail  of  being  indissolubly'united  in  the  family  circle,  if 
accustomed  to  watch  the  falling  tears  and  to  listen  to  the 
impressive  accents  oi  an  affectionate  sister,  when  engaged 
in  such  an  evening  performance?  Thousands  of  young 
men,  in  this  way,  it  is  believed,  are  saved  from  a  course  of 
fashionable  folly  and  sin.  If  the  pianoforte  and  its  frequent 
use  were  as  common  at  the  fireside  as  we  hope  it  will  be- 
come, thousands  more  of  young  men  will  be  saved  by  their 
sisters  from  irregular  habits,  from  dissipation,  and  from 
crime. 

The  moral  influence  of  music  is  much  better  understood 
than  it  was.  Doubtless  it  will  hereafter  be  better  under- - 
stood  than  it  now  is.  Many  of  our  large  cities  are  begin- 
ning to  provide  evening  music  in  places  for  public  resort. 
This  is  done  upon  the  principle  we  here  suggest,  to  attract 
the  heedless,  the  restless,  and  the  wandering,  from  amuse- 
ments and  indulgences  that  might  end  in  ruin.  Thousands 
of  young  men,  and  sometimes  middle-aged  men,  are  abroad 
in  every  large  city  for  some  undefined  pleasure,  mainly  be- 
cause they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves  at  home. 
If  they  had  such  homes  as  all  ought  to  have — such  as  we 
have  described — they  would  not  be  exposed  as  they  now 
are  to  temptation.  It  is  wise  and  paternal  to  provide  this 
substitute  for  the  lack  of  music  in  the  family.  In  this  way 
a  band  of  music  will  do  more  than  a  score  of  constables  in 
preserving  the  morals  of  a  village  or  city.  Moreover,  free 
concerts  would  do  more  to  the  same  glorious  end  than  scores 
of  prosing  moral  lecturers.  These  agencies  for  rational 
amusement,  and  these  antidotes  to  crime  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended.  They  should  be  in  every  town,  vil- 
lage, or  city  large  enough  to  maintain  them.  Money  for 
them  is  well  spent,  as  it  is  for  the  pianoforte  in  the  private 
family. 
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Much  more  might  be  added  on  the  subject,  but  our  ob- 
ject is  only  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  tending  to  show  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Chickering  in  furnishing  instrumentalities  for 
rational  amusement,  for  social  order,  and  for  good  morals. 
It  is  well  known  that  gravitation  keeps  in  a  dense  consis- 
tency the  particles  of  matter  in  our  globe,  and  also  duly 
balances  the  other  spheres  of  the  solar  system.  In  an  anal- 
ogous way,  music  is  a  conservative  power  in  regulating  the 
wayward  and  discordant  passions  of  the  heart.  "We  affirm, 
therefore,  that  Jonas  Chickering,  in  making  fourteen  thou- 
sand pianofortes  to  be  used  in  so  many  families,  and  espe- 
cially in  so  improving  the  instrument  himself,  and  in  stimu- 
lating others  to  improve  it,  that  hereafter  its  use  may  be 
increased  a  hundred-fold,  is  more  of  a  public  benefactor 
than  in  the  particulars  previously  stated.  For  this  alone 
his  name  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  company 
with  the  best  names  of  the  age.  Indeed,  every  instrument 
he  made,  and  every  one  made  or  to  be  made  by  others  pos- 
sessing his  improvements,  should  be  and  will  be,  wherever 
found,  so  many  monuments  to  his  fame,  better  than  monu- 
ments of  marble  or  bronze. 


Engraved  by  T.  Coney 


ASA   CLAPP. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  Hon.  Asa  Clapp,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1848,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in' 
Mansfield,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1762.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Abiel  Clapp,  Esq., 
a  farmer  of  high  respectability,  and  who  filled  what  were 
then  considered  very  important  stations  in  the  towns  of 
New  England,  the  offices  of  magistrate,  and  the  commander 
of  the  military  company  in  that  ancient  municipality. 

Being  deprived  of  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  left 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  advancement. 
But  at  this  period,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  demands 
which  the  future  might  make  upon  him,  and  through  his 
own  energy  and  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  securing  a 
common  school  education.  As  an  incipient  indication  of 
that  ardent  and  daring  spirit  which  characterized  his  whole 
career,  this  patriotic  orphan  boy,  when  only  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  gallantly  volunteered  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  a  young  man  who  had  been  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  army  from  Rhode  Island,  in  1778.  He  was  imme- 
diately appointed  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  remained 
in  service  until  he  was  honorably  discharged.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  active  life,  that  he  was 
unable  to  remain  unemployed,  even  for  a  single  month ;  and 
again  leaving  his  home,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Boston, 
where,  without  money,  without  friends,  without  even  the 
advantages  of  acquaintances,  he  was  impelled  to  make  in- 
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stant  efforts  in  the  cause  which  lay  nearest  his  heart.  He 
therefore  immediately  entered  upon  the  adventurous  life  of 
a  mariner,  in  one  of  the  numerous  private  armed  vessels 
which  were  fitted  out  in  all  the  northern  ports. 

In  a  brief  period,  he  honorably  distinguished  himself  in 
his  new  position,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  third  officer  of  a  large  ship,  mount- 
ing twenty  guns,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Dunn.  In  this 
vessel  he  made  numerous  successful  cruises,  and  the  fidelity, 
intelligence,  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  station,  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  commander  of  the  ship,  who  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  promote  him  to  the  first  lieutenancy.  He 
was  in  many  desperate  engagements,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  To  him  the  hour  of  peril  was  one 
of  eager  and  conspicuous  activity,  and  whatever  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  he  was  always  found  equal  to. 

On  one  occasion,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  as  first 
aflicer,  having  been  subjected  to  the  bufferings  of  head 
winds  and  stormy  seas,  was  discovered  to  be  leaking  dan- 
gerously, so  much  so  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  all  on 
board  became  questionable.  While  in  this  dilemma,  night 
approached,  and  a  perfect  calm  fell  upon  the  winds  and 
the  wraves.  Still,  through  the  strained  seams  of  the  ship, 
the  waters  could  be  heard  forcing  their  wa}r,  and  constant 
efforts  at  the  purnps  were  required  to  prevent  the  gallant 
vessel  from  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

At  this  time,  an  English  ship,  becalmed,  was  discovered 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  but  imperfectly  discernible  in  the 
dim  twilight.  A  boat,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Clapp, 
and  manned  by  volunteers,  was  immediately  put  in  readi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  darkness  had  settled  upon  the  waters, 
took  its  departure  for  the  strange  vessel,  then  many  miles 
distant.  The  sailors  plied  the  oars  with  courage  and  good- 
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will,  and  such  was  the  adroitness  of  their  movements,  that 
the  first  notice  which  those  on  board  the  British  ship  had 
of  their  approach,  was  a  summons  to  surrender,  accom- 
panied with  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  watch  fled  be- 
low, panic-stricken,  and  the  boarding  party  took  possession 
of  the  deck,  and,  in  a  brief  interval,  of  the  vessel,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  prize  proved  to  be  an  outward 
bound  West  Indiaman,  mounting  eight  guns,  with  a  com- 
plement of  men  treble  the  number  of  the  captors.  In  the 
many  positions  of  responsibility  which  his  official  connec- 
tion with  the  vessels  in  which  he  served  imposed  upon  him, 
he  was  invariably  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  forecast, 
and  correct  judgment.  Having  acquired  distinction  by  the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  eminent  skill  he  had  evinced 
as  a  navigator,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he  had  but  just 
reached  the  era  of  manhood.  He  was  at  Port  au  Prince, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  when  the  attack  was  made 
upon  that  city  by  the  negroes,  and  with  Joseph  Peabody, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  then  in  the  merchant  service,  rendered 
most  essential  aid  to  the  white  population,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  plunder  and  slaughter  during  that  horrible  servile 
convulsion. 

Mr.  Clapp  married,  in  1787,  Miss  Eliza  Wendell  Quincy, 
of  Boston.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Quincy,  Esq., 
a  distinguished  physician  of  that  place,  and  a  lady  of  great 
personal  attraction  ;  she  was  a  most  devoted  and  affection- 
ate wife  and  mother,  and  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. She  was  kind  and  generous  in  all  her  social  relations, 
and  al\vays  ready  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  those  in  distress,  and  long  will  the 
recollection  and  influence  of  her  virtues  be  cherished  and 
felt  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  five  years  and  seven  months  after  the  decease  of  Mr. 
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Clapp,  sixty-one  years  and  seven  months  of  her  life  having 
been  passed  in  the  near  and  dear  relation  of  a  beloved  and 
respected  wife. 

In  the  year  1793,  Great  Britain,  Enssia,  Spain,  Prussia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  concluded  a  treaty  providing 
that  they  should  close  their  ports  against  all  vessels  be- 
longing to  France,  and  unite  their  efforts  "  to  prevent  other 
powers,  not  implicated  in  this  war,  from  giving,  on  this 
occasion  of  common  concern  to  every  civilized  state,  any 
protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consequence 
of  their  neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  prosperity  of  the 
French,  on  the  sea  or  in  the  ports  of  France."  Extreme 
measures  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  commanders  of 
all  British  armed  vessels  were  instructed  to  bring  into  Brit- 
ish ports  such  vessels  of  neutral  nations  as  were  believed  to 
be  bound  for  France,  if  they  had  provisions  on  board,  and 
all  vessels  proceeding  from  the  French  colonies  to  any  part 
of  Europe.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  orders  leaving 
such  a  wide  margin  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanders, 
many  of  whom  were  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  delicate 
duties,  were  the  pretext  for  numerous  unwarrantable  en- 
croachments upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Great  Britain  was,  even 
at  that  time,  apprehensive  that  the  United  States  might,  at 
no  distant  day,  become  a  formidable  commercial  rival.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  numerous  American  vessels  were  detained 
upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  many  without  any  expuse 
whatever  above  an  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Mr.  Clapp, 
who  then  commanded  a  ship  trading  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  was  captured  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and 
carried  into  England.  After  a  detention  of  six  months  in 
London,  his  ship  was  released  by  a  decree  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  his  cargo  paid  for  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  so  ably  and  judiciously  was  the  affair  managed 
by  him,  that  instead  of  its  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  owners, 
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it  proved  to  them,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  a  highly 
profitable  occurrence. 

After  passing  several  years  in  the  command  of  various 
ships,  he  finally  established  himself  as  a  merchant  at  Port- 
land, in  the  year  1796.  Here  he  gradually  became  largely 
interested  in  commerce,  in  which  occupation  he  acquired 
an  extended  reputation  for  the  exactitude  and  perfection  of 
all  his  business  habits,  securing  to  him  a  credit  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  which  was  probably  un- 
surpassed by  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  American  mer- 
chant of  that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  duties  demanding  his 
attention,  Mr.  Clapp  kept  constantly  in  view  the  vast  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  commercial  affairs  of 
foreign  countries ;  hence  we  find  in  his  note-book  numerous 
records  of  instructions,  given  to  the  commanders  of  his  ves- 
sels, to  spare  no  exertions  in  acquiring  such  facts  as  would 
tend  to  enlarge  the  channels  of  trade,  or  contribute  to  his 
own  store  of  valuable  information.  In  this  manner  he  did 
much  toward  extending  our  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
while  his  example  aroused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambi 
tion  throughout  the  entire  commercial  circle  in  which  he 
moved. 

When  Congress  laid  a  general  embargo,  December  22, 
1807,  on  the  shipping  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  the  honor  of  our 
flag,  and  the  rights  of  sailors  inviolate,  Mr.  Clapp  was  found 
among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  national  government, 
although  the  position  he  thus  assumed  was  most  adverse  to 
his  pecuniary  interests.  In  fact,  such  was  the  disastrous 
effect  in  Portland,  that  Mr.  Clapp  and  only  a  very  few 
others  engaged  in  commerce,  were  enabled  to  stand  firm 
against  its  crushing  effects. 

In  the  year  1811  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  previous  to 
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the  separation  of  Maine  from  that  State,  when  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  governor,  and  William  Gray  lieutenant-gover- 
nor. These  times  were  exceedingly  eventful,  and  Mr. 
Gerry's  administration  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
work  of  reform  which  was  then  progressing.  The  course 
which  Mr.  Clapp  pursued  at  this  period,  in  reference  to  the 
acts  of  government,  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  his  devotion  to  the  country's  interest  in 
preference  to  his  own,  was  of  that  controlling  and  abiding 
character  which  is  only  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  pat- 
riot. A  large  proportion  of  his  wealth  was  involved  in 
commercial  enterprises,  but  when  Congress,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1812,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  vessels  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  act,  although  it  portended 
war,  received  his  cordial  approbation.  And  when  a  few 
months  later,  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clapp  gave  government 
his  warmest  support,  and  this  support  was  continued  un- 
abated throughout  the  war,  notwithstanding  nearly  all  of 
his  ships  were  in  consequence  driven  from  the  ocean,  and 
laid  up  to  decay  in  the  docks. 

Nor  was  his  defence  of  the  government  exhausted  in 
empty  professions  of  confidence  and  adherence,  but  when 
the  national  finances  were  seriously  embarrassed,  and  it  be- 
came a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  negotiate  government 
loans,  he  came  forward,  voluntarily,  and  subscribed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  of  his  property  to  sustain 
the  national  credit,  and,  by  his  example  and  influence,  ren- 
dered essential  aid  in  procuring  subscriptions  from  others. 
The  full  force  and  value  of  an  act  of  this  character,  when 
the  government  had  become  almost  bankrupt,  and  a  pow- 
erful party  was  constantly  uttering  bitterest  anathemas 
against  the  administration,  and  those  who  had  the  boldness 
and  patriotism  to  befriend  it,  can  hardly  be  realized  in 
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these  days  of  overflowing  treasuries  and  superabundant 
national  strength. 

A  corps  of  volunteers,  composed  of  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  worthy  citizens  of  Portland,  was  organized 
for  the  protection  of  the  place  against  the  fleet,  which  was 
committing  numberless  depredations  between  the  Penobscot 
river  and  Eastport,  and  to  this  company  Mr.  Clapp  speedily 
attached  himself  as  a  common  soldier. 

During  the  entire  war  most  of  his  business  suffered  from 
the  general  paralysis  which  prostrated  labor  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  unlike  its  effect  upon  many  others,  the  dis- 
astrous results  which  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
contest,  only  served  to  increase  the  intensity  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  renewed  efforts 
and  greater  sacrifices.  His  residence,  during  that  period, 
was  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  constant  scene  of  a  generous  hospitality 
that  was  not  surpassed  in  New  England.  Mr.  Clapp's 
views  of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed,  were  of  a  purely  democratic 
character,  and  such  as  are  now  maintained  by  our  most 
worthy  and  far-seeing  statesmen.  Upon  this  point  we  dwell 
with  considerable  interest,  as  nothing  better  portrays  the 
liberal  cast  of  his  mind,  than  the  enlarged  opinions  which 
he  was  wont  to  express  upon'  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernmental policy.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  the  language  of  an  eminent  jurist 
of  his  native  State,  language  uttered  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind.. 

"  What  remains,  then,  to  make  us  the  happiest  people  on 

the  globe,  favored  as  we  are  with  the  wisest  and  the  freest 

constitutions  of  civil  government ;  encircled  as  we  are  with 

the  blessings  of  peace,  health,  and  plenty,  but  that  we  carry 

35 
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into  private  life  those  principles  of  reverence  for  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world ;  and  that  industry,  public 
spirit,  frugality,  and  benevolence,  which  will  not  fail  to  in- 
sure the  continuance  of  those  blessings  ?  Let  every  one, 
then,  in  his  station,  cultivate  those  virtues,  and  we  should 
soon  find  crimes  would  become  less  in  number  and  in  mag- 
nitude, and  society  rapidly  advancing  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection.  We  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  we  had  discharged  our  duty,  by  contributing  all  in 
our  power  to  the  general  welfare,  which  is  best  promoted 
by  the  practice  of  that  righteousness  which  always  did  and 
always  will  exalt  and  dignify  the  character  of  a  nation. 

"  We  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  a  country  where  our 
rights  are  fully  understood  and  freely  enjoyed ;  and  Amer- 
ica furnishes  one  among  the  few  instances  where  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  have  been 
the  primary  objects  of  their  political  institutions,  in  which 
the  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  protected ;  where  the 
weak  are  defended  against  the  usurpations  of  the  violent, 
and  where  merit  and  abilities  can  be  the  only  claim  to  the 
favor  of  the  public.  May  we  not,  then,  pronounce  that 
man  destitute  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  and  unwor- 
thy the  blessings  of  society,  who  does  not  at  all  times 
lend  his  aid  to  maintain  and  support  a  government  on  the 
preservation  and  due  administration  of  which  depends  his 
own  political  as  well  as  private  happiness?  It  is  in  vain  to 
think  .of  supporting  a  free  government,  unless  it  be  by  the 
virtue,  public  spirit,  and  affection  of  its  members.  Gov- 
ernments of  other  descriptions  may  be  supported  by  the 
intrigues  of  officers  and  magistrates,  and  by  the.  terror  of 
arms ;  but  that  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  must  derive  its  support  from  the  same  source : 
hence  it  becomes  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every 
citizen  to  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
office,  without  which  the  laws,  or  in  other  words,  the  will 
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of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect ; 
without  which  the  government  will  be  but  a  name — a  use- 
less burden  on  the  people." 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  Mr.  Clapp 
again  became  largely  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  most 
of  his  enterprises  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  distinguished 
merchants  in  Maine,  until  a  short  time  before  his  decease, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  relinquish  his  commercial 
business.  His  navigation  was  so  far  extended  that  he  had 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

There  are  but  few  persons  in  New  England  who  have 
built  more  ships,  and  employed  more  mariners,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  in  all  the  numerous  branches  of  maritime  in- 
dustry, than  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  or  done  more  to 
promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Maine. 

In  1816  he  was  appointed,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
corporation  he  was  the  largest  subscriber  in  Maine.  Mr. 
Clapp  did  not  retain  his  interest  in  this  institution  but  a 
short  period ;  the  stock  having  largely  advanced,  he  very 
soon  improved  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  shares, 
bearing  in  mind  what  multitudes  have  recollected  when  too 
late,  that  every  flood  tide  must  have  its  opposite. 

During  many  years  he  participated  in  the  active  direc- 
tion of  various  banking  institutions,  and  added  much  to  his 
reputation  as  a  careful  and  skillful  financier. 

Having  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  independence 
of  Maine,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
vention which  was  holden  in  October,  1819,  for  forming  the 
Constitution ;  and  was  conspicuous  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  participated  in  the  laborious  and  highly  responsi- 
ble duties  which  were  devolved  on  that  important  primary 
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assembly  of  the  people.  He  was  for  several  years  a  repre- 
sentative, from  Portland,  in  the  legislature,  and  there  was 
not  a  member  who  was  listened  to  with  more  profound  at- 
tention, or  whose  opinions  upon  all  the  various  subjects  that 
were  presented  for  consideration,  were  more  universally  re- 
spected. 

Mr.  Clapp  had  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest 
daughter  married  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  the  second  daughter  married  Samuel  R.  Brooks, 
Esq.,  of  New  York ;  the  third  daughter  married  the  Hon. 
Andrew  L.  Emerson,  of  Portland.  The  elder  son,  Charles 
Q.,  married  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Joshua  Wingate,  of  Port- 
land, and  the  second  son,  Asa  W.  H.,  married  the  daughter 
of  Gen.  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Clapp  was  frequently  of 
material  service  to  those  employed  in  legislating  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tariff;  members  of  Congress,  and  others  in 
higher  stations,  seeking  his  opinion,  and  often  shaping  their 
course  in  accordance  with  his  counsels. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  constant 
devotion  to  all  the  ramifications  of  a  business  that  furnished 
employ  to  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  proved  to  him 
the  overflowing  harvest  that  follows  an  industrious  seed- 
time— that  delightful  autumn  of  existence  to  which  all  men 
aspire,  when  a  life  of  noble  labor  is  rounded  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  work  has  been  well  done. 

In  the  year  1842,  the  credit  of  Ohio  and  other  States  de- 
preciated very  materially,  a  general  panic  pervaded  mone- 
tary circles,  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  those  States  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  indebtedness,  was  much  shaken. 
Mr.  Clapp,  however,  took  a  favorable  view  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  he  saw  in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  their  rivers, 
and  valleys,  and  forests,  and  mines,  in  the  wisdom  and 
elastic  energies  of  their  people,  almost  illimitable  means  of 
progress,  and  although  contrary  to  the  advice  of  distin- 
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guished  financiers,  he  invested  largely  in  the  stocks  of  those 
States  ^vhen  at  their  greatest  depression.  The  result  which 
he  had  anticipated  was  not  long  delayed.  These  young 
States  that  had  never  felt  the  scourge  of  an  evil  govern- 
ment, had  never  known  adversity  in  any  form,  with  suf- 
ficient resources  sleeping  unemployed  in  their  mountains 
and  plains  to  rejuvenate  a  score  of  the  decrepit  nations  of 
Europe,  were  the  last  portions  of  the  earth  which  would 
repudiate  honest  liabilities.  In  a  very  brief  period,  men 
began  to  weigh  their  abilities,  to  maintain  their  credit,  and 
no  sooner  was  this  examination  made  with  candor,  than 
confidence  was  restored. 

After  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  Mr.  Clapp 
had  passed — now  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  now  as  a 
fearless  defender  of  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the  seas,  now 
as  the  pioneer  and  director  of  the  commerce  of  a  great 
State,  and  rendering  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  government 
in  the  shape  of  loans  at-  a  time  of  its  utmost  need — it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  services  he  had  rendered  the 
country,  and  the  position  he  had  achieved  in  the  mercan- 
tile world,  were  recognized,  in  the  only  manner  then  admis- 
sible, by  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  nation. 

When  President  Polk,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  through 
New-  England  in  the  year  1847,  visited  Portland,  on  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Clapp,  then  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
was  confined  to  his  house  by  illness,  he  immediately  called, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Commodore  Stewart,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  venerable  gentleman  who  had  manifested  so  much  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  As  they  entered,  Mr. 
Clapp  rose  to  his  feet,  although  with  much  difficulty,  such 
was  his  enfeebled  condition,  and  briefly  addressed  the  Pres- 
ident, welcoming  him  to  his  residence,  and  congratulating 
him  warmly  upon  the  historic  laurels  which  his  administra- 
tion had  won  in  its  conduct  of  the  war  then  successfully 
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progressing  with  Mexico.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much 
interest  to  all  the  parties  who  participated  in  and  witnessed 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Clapp  possessed  a  capacious,  energetic,  and  firm 
mind,  with  a  strong  memory,  capable  of  great  application, 
which  was  cultivated  by  study,  and  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  most  intelligent  and  illustrious  gentlemen  of  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  ever  the  kind  patron  of 
enterprising  young  men,  and  when  satisfied  with  their 
integrity,vhe  never  hesitated  to  grant  them  liberal  credits, 
without  regard  to  their  immediate  means  of  payment,  on 
the  sale  of  the  great  variety  of  merchandise  which  he  was 
constantly  importing  from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  when- 
ever there  was  experienced  any  of  those  disastrous  revulsions 
in  the  commercial  community  which  involve  individual  em- 
barrassment, he  was  among  the  very  first  of  the  creditors  to 
offer  liberal  terms  of  adjustment  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  meet  the  accumulated  demands  made  upon  them.  His 
beneficence  was  expansive,  and  having  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune,  his  means  .were  ample  for  its  gratification ; 
and  to  perpetuate  his  deep  interest  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate,  he  has  left  a  fund  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  the  education  and  relief  of  female  or- 
phan children,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  furnishing  fuel 
to  unfortunate  widows  and  other  poor  women. 

Such  remarkable  exemplifications  of  the  salutary  influ- 
ence and  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  activity  of 
character,  indomitable  perseverance,  rectitude  of  principle, 
and  honorable  deportment,  are  as  instructive  to  the  rising 
as  they  were  encouraging  to  the  various  generations  which 
have  succeeded  since  he  assumed  a  position  worthy  of  all 
imitation. 

So  perfectly  did  he  retain  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and 
that  moral  firmness  for  which  he  had  been  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  that  daily,  and  up  to  within  less  than  an  hour 
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of  his  decease,  he  attended  to  the  management  of  his  vast 
property,  with  the  same  calmness  and  exactitude  as  when 
in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  although  entirely  conscious  that 
his  end  was  near.  And  with  such  a  system  had  he  ar- 
ranged his  affairs,  that  at  his  decease  there  was  only  one 
small  demand  outstanding  against  him,  which  was  for  the 
daily  paper  to  which  he  was  a  yearly  subscriber,  the  year 
not  having  expired. 

As  a  Christian,  he  relied  upon  the  promise  of  the  Mes- 
siah, for  that  life  of  heavenly  immortality  which  he  believed 
a  merciful  God  was  ever  ready  to  confer  upon  those  who 
acknowledged  his  divine  power,  and  sought  salvation  with 
a  contrite  heart. 

It  is  as  true  as  it  is  creditable  to  our  glorious  free  institu- 
tions of  government,  that  it  matters  not  in  what  condition 
of  society  a  man  is  born,  for  all  the  avenues  to  advancement 
in  wealth,  letters,  science,  arts,  and  in  civil,  military,  and 
naval  distinction,  are  equally  open  to  the  children  of  the 
humblest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  affluent  citizens  of 
the  republic ;  and  most  often  is  it  from  the  sons  of  the  for- 
mer that  are  to  be  found  the  most  celebrated  merchants, 
physicians,  divines,  jurors,  legislators,  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, generals,  and  naval  commanders,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  tlnited  States.  •  * 

If  wealth  is  the  object  most  desired  to  be  attained,  they 
have  the  successful  examples  of  a  Girard  and  an  Astor;  if 
eloquence  at  the  bar  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  they  have 
only  to  emulate  a  Patrick  Henry,  a  Hamilton,  a  Wirt,  a 
"Webster,  and  a  Clay ;  if  military  renown,  let  them  read  the 
lives  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Scott,  and  Taylor ;  and  if 
they  are  ambitious  to  bear  the  thunders  of  their  country  in 
triumph  round  the  globe,  they  must  follow  in  the  refulgent 
wake  of  Preble,  Hull,  Decatur,  Stewart,  Perry,  and  Mac- 
donough,  whose  splendid  victories  emblazon  the  history  of 
the  Union  for  their  instruction. 
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The  youthful  should  remember,  that  to  be  respected  and 
honored,  they  have  only  to  avail  themselves  of  those  pre- 
cious advantages  which  have  been  so  bounteously  secured 
to  them  by  their  bold,  enlightened,  determined,  and  patri- 
otic ancestors,  in  the  establishment  of  this  vast  and  flourish- 
ing republic,  where  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action 
give  independence  and  confidence  to  genius,  and  the  vigor 
of  hope  to  cheer  on  the  labors  of  enterprising  experiment. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  eventful  life  of  such  self-taught  and 
self-directed  men  as  was  illustrated  in  the  late  venerated 
patriarch  of  Portland,  is  a  perpetual  stimulant  to  that  com-' 
mendable  ambition,  which  seeks  to  be  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  the  good  and  the  great  through  all  succeeding  ages. 
Like  him,  they  must  fearlessly  advance,  for  success  never 
fails  to  crown  the  honest  efforts  of  untiring  industry. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1848,  the  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Asa  Clapp  were  performed  at  his  man- 
sion-house in  Congress-street. 

There  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  fellow-citizens.  A  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols,  in  which  he 
eloquently  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  venerable  man, 
whose  death  was  so  universally  lamented,  was  the  oldest 
patriarch  of  the  first  church  which  was  established  in  Port- 
land ;  and  not  only  lived  to  witness  the  rise  of  that  city  from 
an  humble  village  to  the  affluent  commercial  emporium  of 
Maine,  but  by  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  had  done  as 
much  as  any  other  person  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

The  exalted  estimation  in  which  this  excellent  aged  citizen 
was  held  by  the  whole  community,  was  strikingly  evinced 
by  the  mournful  suspension  of  the  flags  of  all  the  vessels  in 
the  harbor,  and  on  the  signal  staffs  of  the  Observatory,  at 
half-mast,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  people  who  thronged 
the  streets  through  which  the  large  procession  moved  to  the 
cemetery,  where  his  remains  were  entombed.  There  could 
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be  seen  his  aged  contemporaries,  representatives  of  the  ad- 
venturous storm-beaten  officers  and  seamen  of  the  fleets  of 
navigation,  of  all  the  various  branches  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry, and  of  every  other  class  of  society. 

Never  has  the  death  of  any  other  person  excited  more 
deep  and  universal  lamentation.  It  was  like  the  solemn  and 
emphatic  expression  of  grief  in  an  immense  household,  for 
the  loss  of  its  venerated  progenitor. 


PATRICK  TRACY  JACKSON, 

THE  rapid  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  last  half  century ;  the  material, 
intellectual,  and,  in  some  points  of  view,  the  moral  progress 
witnessed  throughout  our  land,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  and  given  rise  to  many  in- 
genious, and  some  profound  disquisitions.  The  nature  of 
our  institutions  has  been  differently  viewed,  according  to 
the  partiality  of  the  observers.  With  some,  what  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  good,  has  been  attributed  to  a  happy  chance  ; 
while  a  great  preponderance  of  evil,  inseparable  from  re- 
publican institutions,  has  been  supposed  to  be  lurking  in 
the  background,  ready,  at  some  not  very  distant  day,  to 
neutralize  or  overpower  all  these  apparent  advantages. 
With  others,  the  inherent  energy  of  free  institutions  lias 
been  the  assumed  explanation  of  all  that  was  admirable  in 
our  progress,  and  a  future  of  still  increasing  prosperity 
fondly  predicted. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  man  less  as 
a  mere  machine,  the  plaything  of  external  circumstances; 
who  view  him  as  a  being  of  strong  powers  and  high  re- 
sponsibilities, the  solution  will  -be  different.  We  shall 
recur  to  the  history  of  New  England,  and  trace,  in  the  stern 
energy  of  the  virtues  of  its  founders,  the  cause,  at  once,  of 
our  institutions  and  of  our  success. 

Not  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  could  in- 
spire the  French  people  with  a  love  of  genuine  liberty. 
The  degraded  descendants  of  the  heroic  Spaniards  will 
crouch  under  military  despotism,  or  bow  to  a  foreign  in- 
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vader,  in  spite  of  the  best- worded  "  pronunciamentos"  of 
a  Santa  Anna,  or  a  Bolivar. 

These  views,  confirmed  by  all  history,  are  full  of  hope 
and  of  warning — of  hope,  in  the  future  destiny  of  our  race, 
depending,  as  it  thus  does,  on  our  own  moral  and  intellec- 
tual exertions,  and  not  on  the  varying  phases  of  external 
condition  ;  of  warning,  that  we  do  not,  in  blind  reliance 
upon  the  advantages  of  our  position,  relax  our  vigilance  and 
our  efforts. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  may  contemplate  with  advan- 
tage the  personal  history  of  those  men,  who,  by  their  talents, 
their  high  standard  of  honor,  their  unwearied  industry,  have 
contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  our  country  in 
their  own  time,  and  have  pointed  out  to  those  who  came 
after  them  that  the  true  path  to  success  lies  in  an  undevi- 
ating  adherence  to  the  purest  and  noblest  principles  of 
action. 

These  reflections  are  immediately  suggested  by  the  re- 
cent loss  of  one  among  us,  who,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
united  all  these  qualities.  To  a  Bostonian,  it  will  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  that  I  refer  to  Patrick  T.  Jackson  ;  so  asso- 
ciated is  his  very  name  with  public  enterprise,  purity  of 
purpose,  vigor  of  resolution,  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  To 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  with  us  the  privilege  of  his 
society  and  his  example,  a  short  account  of  his  personal 
history  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  was  born  at  Newburyport,  on  the 
/14th  of  August,  1780.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1782,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts 
under  Washington,  first  Inspector,  and  afterward  Super- 
visor of  the  Internal  Revenue,  Treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  five  years,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  ;  a  man  distinguished  among 
the  old-fashioned  gentlemen  of  that  day  for  the  dignity  and 
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grace  of  his  deportment,  but  much  more  so  for  his  intelli- 
gence, and  the  fearless,  almost  Koman  inflexibility  of  his 
principles. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
name,  was  Patrick  Tracy,  an  opulent  merchant  of  New- 
bnryport — an  Irishman  by  birth,  who,  coming  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  poor  and  friendless,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  a  position  which  his 
character,  universally  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  en- 
abled him  adequately  to  sustain. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  his  early  education 
at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at 
Dunmore  Academy.  When  about  fifteen  years  old,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  late  William  Bartlett,  then  the  most 
enterprising  and  richest  merchant  of  Newburyport,  and 
since  well  known  for  his  munificent  endowment  of  the 
institution  at  Andover.  In  this  new  position,  which,  with 
the  aristocratic  notions  of  that  day,  might  have  been  re- 
garded by  some  youth  as  derogatory,  young  Patrick  took 
especial  pains  to  prove  to  his  master  that  he  had  not  been 
educated  to  view  any  thing  as  disgraceful  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  do.  He  took  pride  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  business.  In  so 
doing  he  gratified  a  love  of  activity  and  usefulness,  which 
belonged  to  his  character,  at  the  same  time  that  he  satisfied 
his  sense  of  duty.  And  yet,  while  thus  ready  to  work, 
he  did  not  lose  his  keen  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of 
youth;  and  would  often,  after  a  day  of  intense  bodily 
labor,  be  foremost  in  the  amusements  of  the  social  circle  in 
the  evening. 

He  soon  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, who  intrusted  to  him,  when  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  St.  Thomas,  with  authority  to 
take  the  command  of  the  vessel  from  the  captain,  if  he 
ehould  see  occasion. 
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After  his  return  from  this  voyage,  which  he  successfully 
conducted,  an  opportunity  offered  for  a  more  extended  en- 
terprise. His  brother,  Captain  Henry  Jackson,  who  was 
about  six  years  older  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  was 
warmly  attached,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  and  offered  to  take  Patrick  with  him  as  cap- 
tain's clerk.  The  offer  was  a  tempting  one.  It  would  open 
to  him  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  his  master,  Bartlett, 
had  not  been  engaged,  but  which  was,  at  that  time,  one  of 
great  profit  to  the  enterprising  merchants  of  this  country. 
The  English  government  then  found  it  for  their  interest  to 
give  us  great  advantages  in  the  Bengal  trade  ;  while  our 
neutral  position,  during  the  long  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, enabled  us  to  monopolize  the  business  of  supplying  the 
continent  of  Europe  with  the  cotton  and  other  products  of 
British  India.  An  obstacle,  however,  interposed  —  our 
young  apprentice  was  not  of  age  ;  and  the  indentures  gave 
to  his  master  the  use  of  his  services  till  that  period  should 
be  completed.  With  great  liberality,  Mr.  Bartlett,  on  being 
informed  of  the  circumstances,  relinquished  his  claim. 

It  was  very  nearly  the  first  day  o£  the  present  century, 
when  Mr.  Jackson  commenced  his  career  as  a  free  man. 
Already  familiar  with  many  things  pertaining  to  a  sea  life, 
he  occupied  his  time  on  board  ship  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  navigation,  and  of  seamanship.  His  brother,  who 
delighted  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  man  of  warm  and 
generous  affections,  was  well  qualified  and  ready  to  instruct 
him.  These  studies,  with  his  previous  mercantile  experi- 
ence, justified  him,  on  his  return  from  India,  in  offering  to 
take  charge  of  a  ship  and  cargo  in  the  same  trade.  This 
he  did,  with  complete  success,  for  three  successive  voyages, 
and  established  his  reputation  for  enterprise  and  correctness 
in  business. 

On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  he  happened  to  be  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  that  place  was  taken  from  the 
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Dutch  by  the  English,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  in  January, 
1806.  This  circumstance  caused  a  derangement  in  his 
mercantile  operations,  involving  a  detention  of  about  a  year 
at  the  Cape,  and  leading  him  subsequently  to  embark  in 
^some  new  adventures;  and  he  did  not  reach  home  until 
1808,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Having  now  established  his  reputation,  and  acquired 
some  capital,  he  relinquished  the  sea,  and  entered  into 
commercial  pursuits  at  Boston.  His  long  acquaintance 
with  the  India  trade  eminently  fitted  him  for  that  branch 
of  business  ;  and  he  had  the  support  and  invaluable  coun- 
sels of  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Francis  C.  Lowell.  He 
entered  largely  into  this  business,  both  as  an  importer  and 
speculator.  The  same  remarkable  union  of  boldness  and 
sound  judgment,  which  characterized  him  in  later  days, 
contributed  to  his  success,  and  his  credit  soon  became  un- 
bounded. In  1811,  at  a  moment  when  his  engagements 
were  very  large,  and  when  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such,  in  its  foreign  relations,  as  to  call  for  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, a  sudden  check  was  given  to  his  credit  by  the 
failure  of  a  house  in  the  same  branch  of  business,  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  be  extensively  connected.  His 
creditors  became  alarmed,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  said  that  he  ought  instantly  to  fail.  Mr.  Jackson 
acted,  under  this  emergency,  with  his  usual  promptness  and 
resolution.  He  called  upon  some  of  his  principal  creditors, 
made  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  state  of  his  affaire,  and 
showed  that,  if  allowed  to  manage  them  in  his  own  way, 
his  means  were  abundantly  sufficient ;  while,  so  great  was 
the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  that,  under  the  charge  of 
assignees,  not  only  might  all  his  hard  earnings  be  swept 
away,  but  the  creditors  themselves  be  the  sufferers.  So  ad- 
mirably had  his  accounts  been  kept,  and  so  completely  did 
he  show  himself  to  be  master  of  his  business,  that  the  ap- 
peal was  irresistible.  He  was  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested, 
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and  the  event  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  One 
of  his  largest  creditors,  the  late  William  Pratt,  Esq.,  was 
so  pleased  with  his  deportment  on  this  occasion,  that  he  not 
only  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  but  offered  him 
any  pecuniary  aid  he  might  require.  This  was  no  trifling 
proof  of  confidence,  when  the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  corn- 
pared  to  his  capital,  at  this  dark  and  troublesome  period, 
is  taken  into  view.  In  the  end,  he  gained  reputation  and 
public  confidence  by  the  circumstances  that  had  threatened 
to  destroy  them.  Within  a  year,  all  the  embarrassments 
that  had  menaced  him  had  passed  away,  and  he  continued 
largely  engaged  in  the  India  and  Havana  trades,  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1812.  At  this  period,  circum- 
stances led  him  into  a  new  branch  of  business,  which  influ- 
enced his  whole  future  life. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  just  returned  to  this  country,  after  a  long 
visit  to  England  and  Scotland.  While  abroad,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  then  almost 
monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  might  be  advantageously 
prosecuted  here.  The  use  of  ma*chinery  was  daily  super- 
seding the  former  manual  operations ;  and  it  was  known 
that  power-looms  had  recently  been  introduced,  though  the 
mode  of  constructing  them  was  kept  secret.  The  cheapness 
of  labor,  and  abundance  of  capital,  were  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  English  manufacturer — they  had  skill  and  rep- 
utation. On  the  other  hand,  they  were  burdened  with  the 
taxes  of  a  prolonged  war.  We  could  obtain  the  raw  mate- 
rial cheaper,  and  had  a  great  superiority  in  the  abundant 
water-power,  then  unemployed,  in  every  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  also  the  belief  of  Mr.  Lowell,  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  population,  educated,  moral,  and  enterprising 
as  it  then  was,  could  not  fail  to  secure  success,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  their  European  rivals ;  and  it  is  no 
small  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  views  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  his  early  colleagues,  that  their  very  first 
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measures  were  such  as  should  secure  that  attention  to  edu% 
cation  and  morals  among  the  manufacturing  population, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  any  perma- 
nent success. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  Mr.  Lowell  determined  to 
bring  them  to  the  test  of  experiment.  So  confident  was  he 
in  his  calculations,  that  he  thought  he  could  in  no  way  so 
effectually  assist  the  fortunes  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Jackson, 
as  by  offering  him  a  share  in  the  enterprise.  Great  were 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  new  undertaking.  The  state 
of  war  prevented  any  communication  with  England.  Not 
even  books  and  designs,  much  less  models,  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  structure  of  the  machinery,  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  construction,  the  very  tools  of  the  machine-shop, 
the  arrangement  of  the  mill,  and  the  size  of  its  various 
apartments — all  these  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  re-invented. 
But  Mr.  Jackson's  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  appalled  by  ob- 
stacles. He  entered  at  once  into  the  project,  and  devoted 
to  it,  from  that  moment,  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
from  his  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomplished,  was  to  procure  a 
power-loom.  To  obtain  one  from  England  was,  of  course, 
impracticable  ;  and,  although  there  were  many  patents  for 
such  machines  in  our  Patent  Office,  not  one  had  yet  exhib- 
ited sufficient  merit  to  be  adopted  into  use.  Under  these 
circumstances,  but  one  resource  remained — to  invent  one 
themselves  ;  and  this  these  earnest  men  at  once  set  about. 
Unacquainted  as  they  were  with  machinery,  in  practice, 
they  dared,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  had  baffled  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians.  In 
England,  the  power-loom  had  been  invented  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  why  not  here  by  a  merchant  ?  After  numerous 
experiments  and  failures,  they  at  last  succeeded,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1812,  in  producing  a  model  which  they  thought  so 
well  of  as  to  be  willing  to  make  preparations  for  putting  up 
36 
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a  mil],  for  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  practical  mechanic,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery ;  and  the  friends 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul 
Moody,  afterward  so  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  machine- 
shop  at  Lowell. 

They  found,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  de- 
fects in  their  model  loom ;  but  these  were  gradually  reme- 
died. The  project  hitherto  had  been  exclusively  for  a 
weaving-mill,  to  do  by  power  what  had  before  been  done 
by  hand-looms.  But  it  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  spin  the  twist,  rather  than  to 
buy  it;  and  they  put  up  a  mill  for  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  spindles,  which  was  completed  late  in  1813. 
It  will  probably  strike  the  reader  with  some  astonishment 
to  be  told  that  this  mill,  still  in  operation  at  "Waltham,  was 
probably  the  first  one  in  the  world  that  combined  all  the 
operations  necessary  for  converting  the  raw  cotton  into  fin- 
ished cloth.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed  on  the  subject.  The  mills  in  this  country — Sla- 
ter's, for  example,  in  Khode  Island — were  spinning-mills 
only ;  and  in  England,  though  the  power-loom  had  been 
introduced,  it  was  used  in  separate  establishments,  by  per- 
sons who  bought,  as  the  hand-weavers  had  always  done, 
their  twist  of  the  spinners. 

Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  at  Waltham,  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  preparation  (sizing)  of  the  warps.  They 
procured  from  England  a  drawing  of  Horrock's  dressing- 
machine,  which,  with  some  essential  improvements,  they 
adopted,  producing  the  dresser  now  in  use  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where. No  method  was,  however,  indicated  in  this  drawing 
for  winding  the  threads  from  the  bobbins  on  to  the  beam ;  and 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the  very  in- 
genious machine  called  the  warper.  Having  obtained  these, 
there  was  no  further  difficulty  in  weaving  by  power-looms. 
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There  was  still  greater  deficiency  in  the  preparation  for 
spinning.  They  had  obtained  from  England  a  description  of 
what  was  then  called  a  bobbin  and  fly,  or  jack-frame,  for  spin- 
ning roving  ;  from  this  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Lowell  produced 
our  present  double-speeder.  The  motions  of  this  machine 
were  very  complicated,  and  required  nice  mathematical 
calculations.  Without  them,  Mr.  Moody 's  ingenuity,  great 
as  it  was,  would  have  been  at  fault.  These  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Lowell.  Many  years  afterward,  and  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lowell,  when  the  patent  for  the  speeder  had  been 
infringed,  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch  was  requested  to  examine 
them,  that  he  might  appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  He 
expressed  to  Mr.  Jackson  his  admiration  of  the  mathemati- 
cal power  they  evinced ;  adding,  that  there  were  some 
corrections  introduced  that  he  had  not  supposed  any  man 
in  America  familiar  with  but  himself. 

There  was  also  great  waste  and  expense  in  winding  the 
thread  for  filling  or  weft  from  the  bobbin  on  to  the  quills, 
for  the  shuttle.  To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the 
machine  known  here  as  the  filling-throstle. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  rapid  sketch,  how  much  there 
was  at  this  early  period  to  be  done,  and  how  well  it 
was  accomplished.  The  machines  introduced  then,  are 
those  still  in  use  in  New  England — brought,  of  course,  to 
greater  perfection  in  detail,  and  attaining  a  much  higher 
rate  of  speed,  but  still  substantially  the  same. 

Associating  with  themselves  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
merchants  of  Boston,  they  procured,  in  February,  1813,  a 
charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Success  crowned  their  efforts,  and  the  business  was  grad- 
ually extended  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  their  water- 
power. 

Mr.  Lowell  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-two ;  satisfied 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  the  extension 
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of  the  cotton  manufacture  would  form  a  permanent  basis  of 
the  prosperity  of  New  England.  He  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  procuring  from  Congress,  in  1816,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  minimum  duty  on  cotton  cloth ;  an  idea 
which  originated  with  him,  and  one  of  great  value,  not  only 
as  affording  a  certain  and  easily  collected  revenue,  but  as 
preventing  the  exaction  of  a  higher  and  higher  duty,  just 
as  the  advance  in  the  cost  abroad^enders  it  more  difficult 
for  the  consumer  to  procure  his  necessary  supplies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lowell  should  have  felt  great 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  labors.  In  the  establishment 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its  present  form,  he  and  his 
early  colleagues  have  done  a  service  not  only  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  whole  country,  which  perhaps  will  never 
be  fully  appreciated.  Not  by  the  successful  establishment 
of  this  branch  of  industry — that  would  sooner  or  later  have 
been  accomplished  ;  not  by  any  of  the  present  material  re- 
sults that  have  flowed  from  it,  great  as  they  unquestionably 
are,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  has  rendered 
our  manufacturing  population  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Elsewhere,  vice  and  poverty  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
manufactures;  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  seemed  to 
exist  between  them.  Philanthropists  have  prophesied  the 
like  result  here,  and  demagogues  have  re-echoed  the  pre- 
diction. Those  wise  and  patriotic  men,  the  founders  of 
"Waltham,  foresaw,  and  guarded  against  the  evil. 

By  the  erection  of  boarding-houses  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  control  of  the  factory ;  putting  at  the  head  of 
them  matrons  of  tried  character,  and  allowing;  no  boarders 
to  be  received  except  the  female  operatives  of  the  mill ;  by 
stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  these  houses ; 
by  all  these  precautions  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
rural  population,  who  were  now  no  longer  afraid  to  trust 
their  daughters  in  a  manufacturing  town.  A  supply  was 
thus  obtained  of  respectable  girls ;  and  these,  from  pride  of 
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character,  as  well  as  principle,  have  taken  especial  care  to 
exclude  all  others.  It  was  soon  found  that  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  factory  entailed  no  degradation  of  character,  and 
was  no  impediment  to  a  reputable  connection  in  marriage. 
A  factory-girl  was  no  longer  condemned  to  pursue  that 
vocation  for  life ;  she  would  retire,  in  her  turn,  to  assume 
the  higher  and  more  appropriate  responsibilities  of  her  sex ; 
and  it  soon  came  to  be  considered  that  a  few  years  in  a 
mill  was  an  honorable  mode  of  securing  a  dower.  The 
business  could  thus  be  conducted  without  any  permanent 
manufacturing  population.  The  operatives  no  longer  form 
a  separate  caste,  pursuing  a  sedentary  employment,  from 
parent  to  child,  in  the  heated  rooms  of  a  factory  ;  but  are 
recruited,  in  a  circulating  current,  from  the  healthy  and 
virtuous  population  of  the  country. 

By  these  means,  and  a  careful  selection  of  men  of  princi- 
ple and  purity  of  life,  as  agents  and  overseers,  a  great  moral 
good  has  been  obtained.  Another  result  has  followed, 
which,  if  foreseen,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  does  great  credit  to 
the  sagacity  of  these  remarkable  men.  The  class  of  opera- 
tives employed  in  our  mills  have  proved  to  be  as  superior 
in  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  the  degraded  population 
elsewhere  employed  in  manufactures,  as  they  are  in  morals. 
They  are  selected  from  a  more  educated  class — from  among 
persons  in  more  easy  circumstances,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  have  met  with  fuller  development.  This 
connection  between  morals  and  intellectual  efficiency,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  result  is  certain,  and 
may  be  destined,  in  its  consequences,  to  decide  the  question 
of  our  rivalry  with  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Although  the  first  suggestions,  and  many  of  the  early 
plans  of  the  new  business,  had  been  furnished,  as  we  have 
Been,  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Jackson  devoted  the  most  time 
and  labor  in  conducting  it.  He  spent  much  of  his  time,  in 
the  early  years,  at  Waltham,  separated  from  his  family.  It 
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gradually  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts,  and,  abandoning 
his  mercantile  business  in  1815,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that 
of  the  company. 

At  the  erection  of  each  successive  mill,  many  prudent 
men,  even  among  the  proprietors,  had  feared  that  the  busi 
ness  would  be  overdone — that  no  demand  would  be  found 
for  such  increased  quantities  of  the  same  fabric.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, with  the  spirit  and  sagacity  that  so  eminently  distin- 
guished him,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  He  not 
only  maintained  that  cotton  cloth  was  so  much  cheaper  than 
any  other  material,  that  it  must  gradually  establish  itself 
in  universal  consumption  at  home,  but  entertained  the 
bolder  idea,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  the  increase  of  skill  and  capital, 
would  enable  us  successfully  to  compete  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.  Whether  he  ever 
anticipated  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  developments 
which  he  lived  to  witness,  may  perhaps  be  doubted ;  it  is 
certain  that  his  expectations  were,  at  that  time,  thought 
visionary  by  many  of  the  most  sagacious  of  his  friends. 

Ever  prompt  to  act,  whenever  his  judgment  was  con- 
vinced, he  began,  as  early  as  1820,  to  look  around  for  some 
locality  where  the  business  might  be  extended,  after  the 
limited  capabilities  of  Charles  river  should  be  exhausted. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Ezra  Worther,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Moody,  and  who  had  applied  to  Mr. 
Jackson  for  employment,  suggested  that  the  Pawtucket 
Canal,  at  Chelmsford,  would  afford  a  fine  location  for  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  that  probably  a  privi- 
lege might  be  purchased  of  its  proprietors.  To  Mr.  Jack- 
son's mind,  the  hint  suggested  a  much  more  stupendous 
project — nothing  less  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  Merrimack  river  at  that  place.  Aware  of 
the  necessity  of  secrecy  of  action-  to  secure  this  property  at 
any  reasonable  price,  he  undertook  it  single-handed.  It 
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was  necessary  to  purchase  not  only  the  stock  in  the  canal, 
but  all  the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  con- 
trolled the  water-power,  or  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  future  extension  of  the  business.  No  long  series  of 
years  had  tested  the  extent  and  profit  of  such  enterprises  ; 
the  great  capitalists  of  our  land  had  not  yet  become  con- 
verts to  the  safety  of  such  investments.  Relying  on  his 
own  talents  and  resolution,  without  even  consulting  his  con- 
fidential advisers,  he  set  about  this  task  at  his  own  individ- 
ual risk ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  material  for  his  purpose,  that  he  offered  a  share  in  the 
project  to  a  few  of  his  former  colleagues.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Lowell — a  city  which  he  lived  to  see,  as  it  were, 
completed.  If  all  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  of  those  men  who,  in  our  day,  with  the  advantage 
of  great  capital  and  longer  experience,  have  bid  a  new  city 
spring  up  from  the  forest  on  the  borders  of  thd  same  stream, 
accomplishing  almost  in  a  day  what  is  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
forecast  and  energy  of  that  man  who  could  contemplate 
and  execute  the  same  gigantic  task  at  that  early  period, 
and  alone  ? 

The  property  thus  purchased,  and  to  which  extensive  ad- 
ditions were  subsequently  made,  was  offered  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Waltham  Company,  and  to  other  persons 
whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  interest  in  the  scheme. 
These  offers  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  new  company 
was  established,  under  the  name  of  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  immediate  charge  of  which  was 
confided  to  the  late  Kirk  Boott,  Esq. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cotton  manufacture- 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune,  the  rcsuh 
of  his  own  exertions,  quite  adequate  to  his  wants,  Mr.  Jack- 
son now  thought  of  retiring  from  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  business.  He  resigned  the  agency  of  the  factory 
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at  "Waltham,  still  remaining  a  director  both  in  that  com- 
pany and  the  new  one  at  Lowell,  and  personally  consulted 
on  every  occasion  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  This  life  of  com- 
parative leisure  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  spirit  was 
too  active  to  allow  him  to  be  happy  in  retirement.  He 
was  made  for  a  working-man,  and  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  plan  and  conduct  great  enterprises ;  the  excite- 
ment was  necessary  for  his  well-being.  His  spirits  nagged, 
his  health  failed  ;  till,  satisfied  at  last  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  vocation,  he  plunged  once  more  into  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  business. 

Mr.  Moody  had  recently  introduced  some  important  im- 
provements in  machinery,  and  was  satisfied  that  great 
saving  might  be  made,  and  a  higher  rate  of  speed  advan- 
tageously adopted.  Mr.  Jackson  proposed  to  establish  a 
company  at  Lowell,  to  be  called  the  Appleton  Company, 
and  adopt  the  new  machinery.  The  stock  was  soon  sub- 
scribed for,  and  Mr.  Jackson  appointed  the  treasurer  and 
agent.  Two  large  mills  were  built,  and  conducted  by  him 
for  several  years,  till  success  had  fully  justified  his  antici- 
pations. Meanwhile,  his  presence  at  Lowell  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  new  city.  All  men  there,  as  among  the 
stockholders  in  Boston,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  founder 
and  guardian  genius  of  the  place,  and  were  ready  to  receive 
from  him  advice  or  rebuke,  and  to  refer  to  him  all  ques- 
tions of  doubt 'or  controversy.  As  new  companies  were 
formed,  and  claims  became  conflicting,  the  advantages  be- 
came more  apparent  of  having  a  man  of  such  sound  judg- 
ment, impartial  integrity,  and  nice  discrimination,  to  appeal 
to,  and  who  occupied  an  historical  position  to  which  no  one  - 
else  could  pretend. 

In  1830,  the  interests  of  Lowell  induced  Mr.  Jackson  to 
enter  into  a  business  new  to  himself  and  others.  This 
was  the  building  of  the  Boston- and  Lowell  Railroad.  For 
some  years,  the  practicability  of  constructing  roads  in  which 
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the  friction  should  be  materially  lessened  by  laying  down 
iron-bars,  or  trams,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  practi- 
cal engineers  in  England.  At  first,  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  service  of  such  roads  should  be  performed  by 
horses ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailroad, 
that  the  possibility  of  using  locomotive  engines  was  fully 
established.  It  will  be  well  remembered  that  all  the  first 
estimates  for  railroads  in  this  country  were  based  upon  a 
road-track  adapted  to  horse-power,  and  horses  were  actually 
used  on  all  the  earlier  roads.  The  necessity  of  a  better 
communication  between  Boston  and  Lowell  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  conversation  between  Mr.  Boott  and 
Mr.  Jackson.  Estimates  had  been  made,  and  a  line  sur- 
veyed for  a  Macadamized  road.  The  travel  between  the 
two  places  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  slowly  performed  in  summer  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal,  was  done  at  great  cost,  and  over  bad  roads, 
in  winter,  by  wagons. 

At  this  moment,  the  success  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  experi- 
ments decided  Mr.  Jackson.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  pro- 
digious revolution  that  the  introduction  of  steam  would 
make  in  the  business  of  internal  communication.  Men 
were,  as  yet,  incredulous.  The  cost  and  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  new  machines,  were  exaggerated ;  and 
even  if  feasible  in  England,  with  a  city  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  at  each  of  the  termini,  such  a  project, 
it  was  argued,  was  Quixotical  here,  with  our  more  limited 
means  and  sparser  population.  Mr.  Jackson  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  matter ;  and  when,  after  much  delay  and 
difficulty,  the  stock  of  the  road  was  subscribed  for,  he  un- 
dertook to  superintend  its  construction,  with  the  especial 
object  that  it  might  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  use  of 
steam-power,  and  to  that  increase  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion which  few,  like  him,  had  the  sagacity  to  anticipate. 
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Mr.  Jackson  was  not  an  engineer ;  but  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  energy,  and  in  the  power  he  always  possessed  of 
eliciting  and  directing  the  talent  of  others,  he  entered  on 
the  task,  so  new  to  every  one  in  this  country,  with  the  same 
boldness  that  he  had  evinced  twenty  years  before,  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  weaving-mill. 

The  moment  was  an  anxious  one.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  waste  time  in  any  of  his  undertakings.  The  pub- 
lic looked  with  eagerness  for  the  road,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  begin  and  to  finish  it.  But  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
allow  his  own  impatience,  or  that  of 'others,  to  hurry  him 
into  action  before  his  plans  should  be  maturely  digested. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  points  to  be  attended  to,  and 
many  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken.  A  charter  was  to  be 
obtained,  and,  as  yet,  no  charter  for  a  railroad  had  been 
granted  in  New  England.  The  terms  of  the  charter,  and 
its  conditions,  were  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  ex- 
periment was  deemed  to  be  so  desirable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  hazardous,  that  the  legislature  were  prepared  to 
grant  almost  any  terms  that  should  be  asked  for.  Mr. 
Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  faith  in  the  success  of 
the  new  mode  of  locomotion  never  faltered,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  ask  for  any  privileges  that  would  not  be  deemed 
moderate  after  the  fullest  success  had  been  obtained ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  recent  example  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge 
showed  the  necessity  of  guarding,  by  careful  provisions,  the 
chartered  rjghts  of  the  stockholders. 

With  respect. to  the  road  itself,  nearly  every  thing  was  to 
be  learned.  Mr.  Jackson  established  a  correspondence  with 
the  most  distinguished  engineers  of  this  country,  and  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  deliberately  and  satis- 
factorily solved  all  the  doubts  that  arose  in  his  own  mind, 
or  were  suggested  by  others,  that  he  would  allow  any  step 
to  be  decided  on.  In  this  way,  although  more  time  was 
consumed  than  on  other  roads,  a  more  satisfactory  result 
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was  obtained.  The  road  was  graded  for  a  double  track ; 
the  grades  reduced  to  a  level  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile  ;  all 
curves,  but  those  of  very  large  radius,  avoided ;  and  every 
part  constructed  with  a  degree  of  strength  nowhere  else,  at 
that  time,  considered  necessary.  A  distinguished  foreigner, 
Mr.  Charles  Chevalier,  has  spoken  of  the  work  on  this  road 
as  truly  "Cyclopean."  Every  measure  adopted  shows 
conclusively  how  clearly  Mr.  Jackson  foresaw  the  extension 
and  capabilities  of  the  railroad. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  firmness  to  conceive 
and  carry  out  these'  plans.  Few  persons  realized  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  shareholders  were  restless  under  increased  assessments, 
and  delayed  income.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  but  Mr.  Jackson  in  Boston  could,  at  that  time,  have 
commanded  the  confidence  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue his  work  so  deliberately  and  so  thoroughly. 

The  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  1835,  and  experience 
soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  anticipations.  Its  comple- 
tion and  successful  operation  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr. 
Jackson.  For  several  years  it  had  engrossed  his  time  and 
attention,  and  at  times  deprived  him  of  sleep.  He  felt  it 
to  be  a  public  trust,  the  responsibility  of  which  was  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  that  which  had  attended  his 
previous  enterprises. 

One  difficulty  that  he  had  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  led  him  into  a  new  undertaking,  the  completion 
of  which  occupied  him  a  year  or  two  longer.  He  felt  the 
great  advantage  of  making  the  terminus  of  the  road  in 
Boston,  and  not,  as  was  done  in  other  instances,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  obstacles  appeared,  at  first 
sight,  insurmountable.  No  land  was  to  be  procured  in  that 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city  except  at  very  high 
prices ;  and  it  was  not  then  the  public  policy  to  allow  the 
passage  of  trains  through  the  streets.  A  mere  site  for  a  pas- 
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senger  depot  could,  indeed,  be  obtained ;  and  this  seemed, 
to  most  persons,  all  that  was  essential.  Such  narrow  policy 
did  not  suit  Mr.  Jackson's  anticipations.  It  occurred  to 
him  that,  by  an  extensive  purchase  of  the  flats,  then  unoc- 
cupied, the  object  might  be  obtained.  The  excavations 
making  by  the  railroad  at  Winter  Hill,  and  elsewhere, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Boston,  much  exceeded  the  embank- 
ments, and  would  supply  the  gravel  necessary  to  fill  up 
these  flats.  Such  a  speculation  not  being  within  the  powers 
of  the  corporation,  a  new  company  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  land  was  made,  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  acres ; 
and  what  was  not  needed  for  depots,  was  sold  at  advan- 
tageous prices.  It  has  since  been  found  that  even  the 
large  provision  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  is  inadequate  to  the 
daily  increasing  business  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  Released 
once  more  from  his  engagements,  he  might  rationally  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  dignified  retirement,  in  which  he  would 
be  followed  by  the  respect  of  the  community,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  many  families  that  owed  their  well-being  to  his 
exertions.  But  a  cloud  had  come  over  his  private  fortunes. 
While  laboring  for  others,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  speculations,  to  which  he  had  not  leisure  to 
devote  his  personal  attention.  The  unfortunate  issue  of 
these,  deprived  him  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property. 

Uniformly  prosperous  hitherto,  the  touchstone  of  adver- 
sity was  wanting  to  elicit,  perhaps  even  to  create,  some  of 
the  most  admirable  points  in  his  character.  He  had  long 
been  affluent,  and  with  his  generous  and  hospitable  feelings, 
had  adopted  a  style  of  living  fully  commensurate  with  his 
position.  The  cheerful  dignity  with  which  he  met  his  re- 
verses ;  the  promptness  with  which  he  accommodated  his 
expenses  to  his  altered  circumstances;  and  the  almost 
youthful  alacrity  with  which  he  once  more  put  on  the  har- 
ness, were  themes  of  daily  comment  to  his  friends,  and  af- 
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forded  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  truest  philosophy. 
He  had  always  been  highly  respected ;  the  respect  was  now 
more  blended  with  love  and  veneration. 

The  death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Boott,  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
had  proved  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lowell.  At 
the  head  of  that  company  (the  proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals),  which  controlled  the  land  and  water-power,  and 
manufactured  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  mills,  the  posi- 
tion he  had  occupied  led  him  into  daily  intercourse  with 
the  managers  of  the  several  companies.  The  supervision 
he  had  exercised,  and  the  influence  of  his  example,  had 
been  felt  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  Even  where  no  tangible  evidence  ex- 
isted of  benefits  specifically  conferred,  men  were  not  slow 
to  find  out,  after  his  death,  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
whole.  The  Locks  and  Canals  Company  being  under  his 
immediate  charge,  was,  of  course  the  first  to  suffer.  Their 
property  rapidly  declined,  both  intrinsically,  and  in  public 
estimation.  The  shares,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
worth  $1,000  each,  were  now  sold  for  $700,  and  even  less. 
No  one  appeared  so  able  to  apply  the  remedy  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Familiar,  from  the  first,  with  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  he  had  always  been  a  director,  and  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Mr.  Boott,  he  alone,  perhaps,  was  fully 
capable  of  supplying  that  gentleman's  place.  He  was  so- 
licited to  accept  the  office,  and  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a 
higher  salary  than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  paid  in  this 
country.  He  assumed  the  trust;  and,  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  management,  the  proprietors  had  eveiy  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
The  property  was  brought  into  the  best  condition ;  extensive 
and  lucrative  contracts  were  made  and  executed ;  the  annual 
dividends  were  large ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  close  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  the  stock- 
holders received  of  capital  nearly  $1,600  a  share. 
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The  brilliant  issue  of  this  business  enhanced  Mr.  Jack- 
son's previous  reputation.  He  was  constantly  solicited  to 
aid,  by  service  and  counsel,  wherever  doubt  or  intricacy 
existed.  JSTo  great  public  enterprises  were  brought  forward 
till  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  opinion. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  treasurer 
and  agent  of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Somersworth ;  a  corporation  that  had  for  many  years  been 
doing  an  unprofitable  business  at  a  great  expense  of  capital. 
When  this  charge  was  offered  to  him,  he  visited  the  spot, 
and  became  convinced  that  it  had  great  capabilities,  but 
that  every  thing,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  done  wrong : 
to  reform  it,  would  require  an  outlay  nearly  equal  to  the 
original  investment.  The  dam  should  be  taken  down,  and 
rebuilt ;  one  mill,  injudiciously  located,  be  removed,  and  a 
larger  one  erected  in  a  better  spot ;  the  machinery  entirely 
discarded,  and  replaced  by  some  of  a  more  modern  and 
perfect  construction.  Few  men  would  have  tad  the  hardi- 
hood to  propose  such  changes  to  proprietors  discouraged  by 
the  prestige  of  repeated  disappointments ;  still  fewer,  the 
influence  to  carry  his  measures  into  effect.  That  Mr.  Jack- 
son did  this,  and  with  results  quite  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  to  himself,  is  almost  a  corollary  from  his  pre- 
vious history.  His  private  fortune  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
been  restored  to  a  point  that  relieved  him  from  anxiety, 
and  he  was  not  ambitious  of  increasing  it. 

For  some  time  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  agency 
at  Somersworth,  the  labor  and  responsibility  attending  it 
were  very  severe ;  yet  he  seemed  to  his  friends  to  have  all 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  middle  life.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  exertion  was  beyond  his  physical  strength ;  cer- 
tainly, after  a  year  or  two,  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  a  gradual  prostration;  and,  when  attacked  by  dys- 
entery in  the  summer  of  1847,  his  constitution  had  no 
longer  the  power  of  resistance,  and  he  sank  under  the 
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disease  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  his  sea-side  residence 
at  Beverly. 

It  had  not  been  generally  known  in  Boston  that  he  was 
unwell.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  as  a  public 
calamity.  The  expressions  tnat  spontaneously  burst  forth 
from  every  mouth,  were  a  most  touching  testimonial  to  his 
virtues,  as  much  as  to  his  ability. 

Eeviewing  the  career  of  Mr.  Jackson,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  multifarious  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
business  he  undertook,  the  energy  and  promptness  of  his 
resolution,  the  sagacity  and  patience  with  which  he  mas- 
tered details,  the  grasp  of  mind  that  reached  far  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Yet  these  qualities,  how- 
ever pre-eminent,  will  not  alone  account  for  his  uniform 
success,  or  the  great  influence  he  exercised.  He  had  en- 
dowments morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  of  a  high 
order.  The  loftiest  principles — not  merely  of  integrity,  but 
of  honor,  governed  him  in  every  transaction ;  and,  super- 
added  to  these,  was  a  kindliness  of  feeling  that  led  him  to 
ready  sympathy  with  all  who  approached  him.  It  was 
often  said  of  him,  that  while  no  one  made  a  sharper  bargain 
than  he  did,  yet  no  one  put  so  liberal  a  construction  upon 
it,  when  made.  His  sense  of  honor  was  so  nice,  that  a  mere 
misgiving  was  enough  to  decide  him  against  his  own  in- 
terest. With  his  extensive  business  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, he  necessarily  had  collisions  with  many  ;  yet  he  had 
few  enemies,  and  to  such  as  felt  inimical  toward  him,  he 
harbored  no  resentment.  Prompt  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  he  was  equally  so  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
His  quick  sympathies  led  him  to  be  foremost  in  all  works 
of  public  spirit,  or  of  charity.  He  was  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  and  never  swerved  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  right  and  the  true  from  any  considerations  of 
policy  or  favor.  He  felt  it  to  .be  the  part  of  real  dignity  to 
enlighten,  not  to  follow  the  general  opinion. 
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In  private,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  cheerfulness  and 
benevolence  that  beamed  upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed 
to  invite  every  one  to  be  happy  with  him.  His  position 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his  love  of  doing  good  by  providing 
employment  for  many  meritorious  persons;  and  this  pa- 
tronage, once  extended,,  was  never  capriciously  withdrawn. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  a  public  benefaction.  Were  it 
only  to  point  out  to  the  young  and  enterprising  that  the 

y  to  success  is  by  the  path  of  honor — not  halt-way,  con- 
ventional honor,  but  honor  enlightened  by  religion,  and 
guarded  by  conscience — were  it  only  for  this,  a  truth  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  even  by  moralists,  the  memory  of  ' 
such  men  should  be  hallowed  by  posterity. 
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